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PREPATORY NOTE 


PROFESSOR LECHLER’S book on Wycliffe has long been a 
recognised authority on all questions connected with the 
Reformer and his influence. Since Dr. Lorimer first trans- 
lated and adapted it for English readers, several editions have 
been called for. In 1884 Dr. S. G. Green further revised Dr. 
Lorimer’s translation, and added a new chapter on the events 
that happened after Wycliffe’s death. The present edition is 
still further popularised. Some considerable portions of the 
text of the 1884 reprint have been omitted; nearly all of the 
numerous notes and most of the appendices have disappeared. 
These changes have rendered the book more serviceable to 
the ordinary student and the general reader, and it will be 
found to range with the popular editions of Demaus’ Wiliam 
Tindale and Hugh Latimer. 
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CHAP TERt 
ENGLISH PRECURSORS OF WYCLIFFE 


1. MIXTURE AND CONSOLIDATION OF RACES IN THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE 


Ir is impossible to take a rapid survey of the course of English 
history during the Middle Ages, without being struck with the 
observation how many foreign elements mingled with it in ever 
varying succession, and how violent were the collisions and 
deep-reaching the contests which sprang from this cause. 

We leave out of view, of course, the Romans who had 
quitted the soil of Britain before the close of ancient history, 
and had left the country to itself. In the middle of the fifth 
century, the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, all sea-going tribes of 
Lower Germany, effected a conquest of the land, and drove 
back the Celtic inhabitants to its western borders. That was 
an immigration of pure German races. Five centuries later 
the predatory and devastating expeditions of the Danes broke 
over the country. That was the Scandinavian invasion, which 
in the end took the form of a personal union between England 
and Denmark. But when, after two more centuries, the long- 
settled Saxon population stirred itself again and bestowed the 
crown upon one of its own race, Duke William of Normandy 
intervened with a strong hand: with the Conquest the Franco- 
Norman nationality gained the ascendency in England ; and 
it was not till two more centuries had passed away that the 
Saxon element wrought itself again into prominence and power. 
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What a piebald mixture of peoples! What changes of 
fortune among the different nationalities! And yet the result 
of all was not a mere medley of peoples, without colour and 
character, but, on the contrary, a nation and a national char- 
acter of remarkable vigour, and extremely well defined. For 
the numerous collisions and hard conflicts which occurred 
among the different races served only to strengthen and steel 
the kernel of the Saxon element of the population. This effect 
can be clearly seen and measured in the language and literature 
of the country, which are the first things upon which every 
people stamps its own impress. 

It is a fact that after the first and earliest efflorescence of 
the Anglo-Saxon language, in the age immediately succeeding 
the conversion of the people to Christianity, a second took 
place in the days of Alfred the Great—not without a deep 
connection with the elastic reaction of the Saxon nationality 
against Danish despotism. And it is a circumstance of the 
same kind that the new Anglo-Saxon dialect developed itself 
from about the year r100—a fact unquestionably owing to the 
Conquest which had taken place not long before, and an 
indication that the old Saxon stock was once more gathering 
up its strength in reaction against the new Norman-French 
element. On the other hand, the first development of the 
language which is called ‘ English,’ in distinction from Anglo- 
Saxon—old English, we mean—belongs to the period in which 
a fusion began to take place between the Norman families and 
the Saxon stock, and that in the direction of an approximation 
of the Norman nobility to the Saxons—not the converse. The 
former ceased to feel as Frenchmen, and learned to think and 
speak as Englishmen. 

We shall soon have an opportunity of convincing ourselves 
what an important share the religious interest had in producing 
this change. Meanwhile so much as this is clear, that the 
introduction of the Norman-French element, like the Danish 
invasion of an earlier time, did not in the least hinder, but on 
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the contrary gave a stimulus to, the development of a compact 
and independent Saxon nationality. It was in conflict with 
foreign elements and their usurped power that the Saxon nation 
first of all maintained its own individuality, and next developed 
itself into the English people. 

When we turn our attention to the faith of the nation and 
the religious side of their life, the antagonisms and the suc- 
cessive changes which they present to view are scarcely less 
abrupt. The British inhabitants of the country had received 
the Gospel during the Roman occupation, but apparently not 
from Rome, but rather, in the first instance, from the shores 
of the Levant. When the Roman domination of the island 
came to an end, the Britons had already for the most part 
been converted to Christianity. On the other hand, the 
Saxons and Angles, the Frisians and Jutes, when they estab- 
lished themselves in the country, were entirely ignorant of the 
Gospel. They brought with them the old German Paganism, 
they drove back the British population and Christianity along 
with it, and they stamped again upon the land, as far as they 
might, a heathen impress. 

Then arrived, at the end of the sixth century, at the instance 
of Gregory the Great, a completely organised Christian mission ; 
and within the comparatively brief period of less than a hundred 
years this mission accomplished the result of carrying over to 
Christianity the whole of the related kingdoms of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. And now the old inhabitants of Celto-British 
descent and the Saxons (as the Britons called the others) might 
have joined hands as Christians, had it not been for an obstacle 
which could not be taken out of the way. 

The social and liturgical form in which Christianity was 
planted among the Saxons in England was essentially different 
from the ecclesiastical order and usage of the old British 
Christians. Among the latter, to say nothing of smaller 
liturgical differences, the ecclesiastical centre of gravity was in 
the monasteries, not in the episcopate, in addition to which 
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they were under no subjection to the Bishops of Rome—their 
church life was entirely autonomous and national. The 
missionaries to the Saxons had been sent forth from Rome, 
and the Anglo-Saxon Church was, so to speak, a Roman colony; 
its whole Church order received, as was to be expected, the 
impress of the Church of the West : in particular, the govern- 
ment of the Church was placed in the hands of the bishops, 
who in their turn were dependent upon the See of Rome. 
The difference, or rather the opposition, was felt on both sides 
vividly enough, and led to severe collisions—to a struggle for 
victory, the prize of which on the one side was exclusive 
domination by the Roman Church, on the other, if not the 
dominancy, at least the continued existence of the old British 
ecclesiastical constitution. On which side lay the better hope 
of victory it is not difficult to estimate. A like contest repeated 
itself somewhat later upon the German soil, where a missionary 
who went forth from the young Anglo-Saxon Church opened 
fight against the Church which had been planted among the 
Germans in part by old British missionaries, and at last bound 
the German Church so closely and tightly to Rome, that it too 
was converted by Boniface very much into a Roman colony. 
It would be an error, nevertheless, to believe that Rome 
obtained in England an absolute victory, or that the old British 
Church, with its peculiar independent character, disappeared 
in the Romish Anglo-Saxon Church without a trace. It is 
nearer the truth to say, that the British Church made its 
influence felt in the Anglo-Saxon—at least in single provinces, 
especially in the north of England ; and perhaps it was due in 
part to this influence that a certain spirit of church autonomy 
developed itself at an early period among the Anglo-Saxon 
people. It was not long after this development began to 
manifest itself that the Danes invaded the country, and trans- 
planted into England the heathenism of Scandinavia. The 
threatening danger woke up the Saxon elasticity to a vigorous 
resistance. The wars of freedom under King Alfred were 
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animated by a Christian inspiration, and by the feeling that 
not only the existence of the nation, but also of the Church of 
Christ in the land was at stake. 

But what a new spirit prevailed in church affairs after the 
Norman Conquest! It was a genuine adventure of the 
Norman type—an enterprise of bold, romantic daring, when 
Duke William, with a show of right, and availing himself of 
favouring circumstances, seized upon the English crown. But 
he took the step not without the previous knowledge and 
approval of the Pope. Alexander II. sent him, for use in the 
enterprise, a consecrated banner of St. Peter. The Duke was 
to carry it on board his own ship. With the conquest of 
England by the Normans, Rome hoped to make a conquest 
for herself, and not without reason. In the noble families of 
Normandy the knightly lust of battle and conquest was most 
intimately blended with knightly devotion to the Church and 
the Pope. In point of fact, from the moment of the conquest, 
the bond between Rome and the English Church was drawn 
incomparably closer than it had ever been under the Saxon 
dynasty. 

The clergy, partly of Norman-French, partly of pure Roman 
descent, to whom the English Sees were now transferred, could 
have no national sympathies with Anglo-Saxon Christianity. 
Strangers, they passed into the midst of a strange church. It 
was natural that they should take up the position of abstract 
ecclesiastical right. We may recall the instance of Lanfranc, 
an Italian, who, in 1070, four years after the battle of Hastings, 
from being Prior of Bec, was promoted to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury. At the same date a Norman became Archbishop 
of York. Asa general rule, the highest dignities of the English 
Church fell to Normans; and these priests of the Continent 
were all supporters of the new hierarchical movement, which 
began in the middle of the same century—of those ideas 
touching the supremacy of the Pope over the Church, and of 
the Church over the State, of which Hildebrand himself had 
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been the deliberate and most emphatic champion. William 
the Conqueror, indeed, was not the man to suffer in silence any 
encroachments of the Pope upon the rights of his crown, to say 
nothing of the pretensions of any ecclesiastical dignitary in his 
own kingdom. A serious discord, which took place between 
the Crown and the Primate, now Anselm of Canterbury, arising 
out of the investiture controversy, was only composed by the 
prudent concessions of Paschal II. to Henry I. in 1106. 

All the more formidable was the conflict between the royal 
and ecclesiastical powers under Henry IL. exactly a hundred 
years after the conquest. The quarrel in the main concerned 
the limits of the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions—the right 
of exemption, eg., from the jurisdiction of the municipal 
courts, which was claimed for the clergy by Archbishop 
Thomas Becket; and it may suffice to remind the reader in 
passing how in the end the Archbishop was assassinated (1170) 
by several knights, not without the indirect complicity of the 
king, and how, in consequence of that evil deed, Henry had 
to bow himself down in most humiliating penance (July 12, 
1174) at the grave of the now canonised champion of the 
Church’s rights and liberties—a penance far more ignominious 
even than that of Canossa. The hierarchy obtained a great 
victory, which indeed had been in prospect ever since the 
Norman Conquest. 

And yet this was not the culminating point to which the 
power of the Church attained in England. It did not reach 
that till forty years later. Innocent III. accomplished what 
Gregory VII. had striven for in the Conqueror’s day in vain. 
King John, son of Henry II., finding himself in the greatest 
danger, both from without and within the realm, had recourse 
to a desperate step. On May 15, 1213, he surrendered his 
kingdom, in favour of the apostles Peter and Paul and the 
Church of Rome, into the hands of Innocent III. and his 
successors. He received it, indeed, immediately back again 
from the Pope in fief, but not before taking for himself and 
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his successors, in all due form, the oath of fealty to the Pope 
as his liege lord, and binding himself to pay an annual tribute 
of one thousand marks sterling, in addition to the usual 
Peter’s pence. Thereby England became literally a portion 
of the ‘Estates of the Church,’ the King a vassal of the Pope, 
and the Pope liege lord and sovereign of England. England 
entered into and became a member of the Papal state system, 
which already included Portugal, Arragon, the kingdom of 
Sicily, Hungary, Bulgaria, and other States—a relation to the 
Papacy which was turned to practical account to the utmost 
of the Church’s power, by the levying of imposts from the 
kingdom, as well as by the accumulation of English Church 
offices and dignities in the hands of Italians. 

But from the moment when King John made over to the 
Papal See a feudal supremacy in England, the moral influence 
of the Papacy in the country began to stoop towards its over- 
throw. The English nobility were the first to feel the 
humiliation most deeply, and complained indignantly to the 
king that he had brought what he had found a free kingdom 
into bondage. Within two years the condition of things for a 
considerable time was such that the revolted barons held the 
chief power of the State in their hands. And then it was that 
Magna Charta, the fundamental charter of the nation’s 
liberties, was negotiated between John and his subjects 
(June 15, 1215). In this document, the importance of which 
was even then universally felt, not a word was said of the 
liege-lordship of the Pope, although only two years had passed 
since this relation had been entered into. No doubt this 
omission was intentional on the part of the barons. 

Still the whole movement which had been called forth in 
ever-growing force against the despotic rule of the distrusted 
prince, was also aimed, in the second instance, against Rome. 
The King himself, in a letter to Innocent III. (September 13, 
1215), assures him that the earls and barons of the kingdom 
publicly alleged as the chief cause of their revolt, his own act 
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of submission to the Pope; and the Pope, on his side, 
considered the insurrection as directed in part against himself. 
An important reaction in the spirit of the Anglican Church, 
and in its attitude towards the Roman See, could not fail to 
be produced by the fact, that in that celebrated state-treaty 
there was a guarantee given for all the liberties and rights of 
the national church, as well as for all those of all other classes 
and corporations in the kingdom. While, in the first instance, 
the great nobles and hierarchy, the lower nobility and the 
municipalities, all learned to feel their oneness as a nation, 
and to be sensible of their interests in common, there was no 
less a development in the ecclesiastical body of a national 
spirit. The spirit of insular independence began to make 
itself felt also in the religious sphere. 

It had a powerful influence in the same religious direction, 
that from the beginning of the thirteenth century the Saxon 
element of the nation was again steadily coming to the front, 
and pressing the Norman element more and more into the 
background. Already, in 1204, Normandy had fallen to the 
crown of France. This loss had naturally the effect of first 
diminishing the immigration from Normandy, and then, in 
time, of stopping it altogether. On the other hand, the 
families which had previously immigrated—to say nothing of 
the decimation which they had suffered in consequence of the 
political movements under King John and his successor, 
Henry III.—had in process of time drawn closer in many 
ways to the Saxon population. The arbitrary oppression 
which the nobles suffered at the hand of the kings brought 
up the memory of the earlier rights and privileges of the 
nobility under the Saxon kings. The barons began to claim 
the like for themselves, and appealed to them in support of 
their claim in their struggle with King John. The nobles no 
longer felt themselves to be Normans, but Englishmen; and 
all the more so, the more clearly men became conscious how 
much in questions of freedom and popular right was owing 
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to the support of the lower nobility, and even to the muni- 
cipalities, especially to the citizens of London. 

This consolidation of the nation, in which the Saxon 
population constituted the kernel, could not remain without 
influence upon the self-consciousness and the hereditary 
independent genius of the Anglican Church. A symptom of 
this appeared in the secret combination of noblemen and 
priests, which, in 1231, addressed threatening letters to the 
capitular bodies and the abbacies, demanding of them to 
refuse payment to the agents of Rome of all imposts in money 
and kind. Not only so; but things, in fact, went so far that a 
Roman cleric, who was in possession of an English prelacy, 
was captured by the conspirators, and not set at liberty again 
for five weeks, after the loss of all his goods; while in country 
districts the full corn lofts of Roman parish priests were 
plundered and emptied. In 1240 the cardinal legate Otho 
himself was menaced most seriously by an insurrection of 
students in Oxford. Such tumultuous proceedings were of 
course not suffered by the Government, But neither were 
there wanting lawful measures directed against the Roman 
usurpations. The nobles, in a letter to Gregory IX., put in a 
protest in support of their violated rights of church patronage ; 
and even bishops and prelates submitted complaints, sometimes 
to the Papal legates, and sometimes to the Pope himself. 


2. ROBERT GROSSETETE, BisHoP OF LINCOLN 


Of this state of feeling the most important and venerable 
representative was indisputably the learned and courageous 
Bishop of Lincoln, Robert Grossetéte—a man who was held 
in exceptionally high admiration by his contemporaries, to 
whom England in the following centuries also deferred as a 
high authority, and who was ever regarded by Wycliffe in 
particular (who refers to him on innumerable occasions) with 
the highest respect. To such a man it is due that we should 
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here present at least in outline a sketch of his character and 
career. ° 

Robert Grossetéte (in Latin Capito, in English Greathead) 
was one of those rare men who so harmoniously combine 
mastery in science with mastery in practical life, that they may 
be termed princes in the domain of mind. As to science, he 
united in himself the whole knowledge of his age to such an 
extent that a man so eminent in genius as Roger Bacon, his 
junior contemporary and grateful friend, said of him that ‘The 
Bishop of Lincoln was the only man living who was in 
possession of all the sciences.’ But, however comprehensive 
and independent his knowledge was, it would be a great error 
to think of him as a man who was more than everything else 
a man of learning. On the contrary, with all his scientific 
greatness, Grossetéte was still predominantly a man of action 
—a man full of character in the highest sense, a churchman 
such as few have ever equalled, and, from the day of his 
elevation to the episcopate, every inch a bishop. 

But when I ask myself what was the moving-spring, the 
innermost kernel of his aims and actions, I am able to name 
nothing but his godly solicitude and care for souls. When he 
carries on for years a lawsuit with his chapter for the right of 
episcopal visitation; when he contends for ‘the freedom of 
the Church,’ apparently in a hierarchical spirit ; when he repels 
with decision the encroachments of the Pope and his legates ; 
when he brings sharp discipline to bear upon careless and 
worldly monks and priests, and labours to put a stop to the 
desecration of churches and churchyards ; when he forms and 
draws out the young Orders of the Franciscans and Dominicans 
—in all this he has nothing else in view but the good of souls. 
That is his last and highest aim, in the pursuit of which the 
consciousness of his heavy responsibility attends him at every 
step, while a sincere fear of God imparts such strength to his 
mind as to give him victory over all the fear of man. 


1 Opus tertium, Ed. Brewer, 1869, pp. 31, 91- 
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How did Grossetéte become the man he was? Let us 
glance at the course of his outer and inner life. There are 
at least some original materials from which we can attempt to 
obtain an answer to this inquiry. | 

It is an accepted date that Grossetéte was born in 1175, 
or one or two years earlier. For it is certain that at his death, 
in 1253, he was a man of great age; and when the learned 
Giraldus Cambrensis recommended him to the Bishop of 
Hereford, William de Vere, which took place at latest in 1199 
(for in this year the bishop just named died), he gave him the 
title of Magister, so that he was already a Master of Arts, and 
must have been a young’ man of from twenty to twenty-five 
years ; and this takes us back for his birth to nearly the same 
date as before. He was a native of Stradbrooke, in the county 
of Suffolk, and according to some chronicles, of humble 
extraction. The chronicle of Lanercost has a notice, which 
is credible enough in itself, and significant of his character, 
that on one occasion Grossetéte replied to an earl, who had 
expressed some astonishment at his noble bearing and manners, 
that it was true he was sprung of parents in humble station, 
but from his earliest years he had made a study of the char- 
acters of the best men in the Bible, and that he had formed 
himself upon their model. 

Of his student and travelling years we know little. Only 
so much is certain, that he studied in Oxford. It is less 
clearly established, but not in itself improbable, that he com- 
pleted his studies in Paris. Later, as already stated, he was 
introduced by Giraldus to the Bishop of Hereford as a young 
man who would be of service to him, not only in his manifold 
public employments and judicial decisions, but also in the 
care of his health. In addition to theology, therefore, Grosse- 
téte must have prosecuted successfully the study of medicine 
and canon law. But Bishop de Vere died in 1199, and 
Grossetéte betook himself again to Oxford, where he remained 
for the next thirty-five years, in the course of which he became 
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Doctor of Theology and Rector scholarum. Several of his 
writings, including his Commentaries on Aristotle and Boethius, 
besides several theological works, no doubt had their origin in 
lectures which he delivered in the University. Several church 
preferments were also conferred upon him, such as a stall in 
the Cathedral of Lincoln, and the Archdeaconry of Leicester. 

Towards the close of his residence in Oxford, he seems 
to have experienced a religious awakening. In the end of 
October, 1231 or 1232, he had a dangerous illness. On his 
sick-bed and during his recovery his heart appears to have 
been deeply moved. He took counsel with his conscience, 
particularly on the question whether it was right before God 
for him to hold several livings at the same time. It was, 
without doubt, at this time that, by the medium of a pious 
man whose name has not come down to us, he submitted to 
the Pope the question whether he could, with a good con- 
science, retain the parochial charge which he held, along 
with his sinecure prebends. The answer which was orally 
communicated to him was thoroughly Roman—by no means 
could he retain such a plurality w¢thout a dispensation. But 
this was a mode of arrangement which his awakened conscience 
forbade him to make use of, and without more ado he resigned 
the whole of the benefices which he possessed, with the sole 
exception of his stall at Lincoln. We learn this from a letter 
of the year 1232 to his sister Inetta—a nun. The sister by 
no means approved of her brother’s self-denying step. She 
feared that by his act of renunciation of income he had 
reduced himself to penury. But his only feeling was one of 
relief from a burden on his conscience, and he endeavours to 
remove her anxiety on that score, and to reconcile her to the 
resolution to which he had already given effect. The con- 
scientiousness and the concern for his own soul, of which we 
have here a glimpse, awakened in Grossetéte an earnest 
concern for the cure of souls at large, of which from that time 
forward he gave ever stronger proofs. 
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After the death of the Bishop of Lincoln, Hugh of Wells, 
with whom he was on terms of personal friendship, Grossetéte, 
in the spring of 1235, was elected by the chapter to the 
bishopric. As Chancellor of the University of Oxford, as 
Archdeacon of Leicester, and in other positions, he had 
already been successful in carrying out many measures of a 
practical kind; and now he was advanced to a post in which 
his action as an ecclesiastical ruler shone out conspicuously 
far and wide. 

This was in part owing to the importance of this particular 
see. The diocese of Lincoln was then, and for some centuries 
afterwards, by far the largest and most populous in the whole 
of England. More than once in his letters Grossetéte refers 
to its immense extent and numerous inhabitants. It included 
at that day eight archdeaconries, of which only two may here 
be mentioned, Oxford and Leicester—the former, because the 
University was subject to the Bishop of Lincoln as its ordinary, 
and the latter, because to the archdeaconry, a century later, 
Wycliffe, as parish priest of Lutterworth, belonged. The 
cathedral, built at the commencement of the Norman period, 
stands, with the older portion of the city, upon a height, while 
the newer portion of the city descends the hill to the plain 
watered by the river Witham. None of the English cathedrals 
has so splendid a site as that of Lincoln; with its three towers 
it is seen at a distance of fifty miles to the north and thirty 
to the south, and is considered one of the most beautiful 
cathedrals in the kingdom. 

As soon as he was installed, Grossetéte grasped the helm 
with a firm hand, and took immediate steps for the removal 
of abuses which had found their way into the diocese. His 
first act was to address a circular letter to all his archdeacons, 
in which he instructed them to admonish the parishes of 
various evil customs which were on the increase, by which 
Sundays, festivals, or holy names were desecrated. This 
missive goes right into matters of practical life, and is inspired 
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by a high moral earnestness, by a conscientious solicitude for 
the good of souls, and by a burning zeal for the House of 
God. Nor was it only in writing or by intermediaries, but 
also directly and personally, that the new bishop intervened. 
In the very first year after his admission to office he com- 
menced a personal visitation of the monasteries of the diocese, 
which resulted in not fewer than seven abbots and three priors 
being immediately deprived. 

Nor was it Grossetéte’s intention only to interfere in cases 
at a distance, and to shut his eyes to disorders which lay 
nearer home. He took steps to visit and reform the chapter 
of his own cathedral. But now his troubles began. The 
chapter, consisting of not fewer than twenty-one canons, took 
a protest against his proceedings, alleging that the bishop was 
allowing himself in unexampled encroachments of authority, 
and was touching their immemorial rights. The chapter had 
an autonomy of its own, and was subject only to its own dean ; 
only if the dean neglected his duty, or himself appealed to the 
bishop, had the latter a right to say a single word. In 1239 
the matter grew to a quarrel between bishop and chapter. 
The dispute became known all over the kingdom, and could 
not be healed either by the Archbishop of Canterbury or 
by Otho, the Pope’s legate. Bishop Robert made a journey 
in November, 1244, to Lyons, where Innocent IV. was then 
residing. A commissioner of the chapter was already there 
before him. The Pope’s decision on the main point—the 
right of visitation—was soon obtained, and was entirely in 
favour of the bishop; and, this gained, Grossetéte lost no 
time in making use of his right now finally established, 
although he had still to encounter difficulties in carrying it 
into effect. 

Along with this business he carried forward with zeal his 
visitation of parishes and cloisters. As the effect of this, 
several unworthy parish priests were removed, and many priors 
who had been guilty of acts of violence resigned their offices. 
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Other bishops also were stimulated to do the like by the 
persistency and emphasis with which Grossetéte prosecuted 
this visitorial work. It even appears as though the estimation 
and influence of the vigorous bishop rose higher and higher in 
proportion to the amount of conflict which it cost him to carry 
through his plans for the well-being of the Church. In fact, 
his episcopal career was an almost unbroken succession of 
collisions and conflicts. Long before the affair with his own 
chapter had been brought to a settlement, he became involved 
in differences with powerful spiritual corporations—with the 
Abbot of Westminster, and with the convent of Christ Church 
in Canterbury. Nay, the heroic opposition to wrong which he 
was compelled from time to time to undertake, rose higher 
still. In repeated instances, sometimes single-handed, some- 
times along with other bishops, he stood forward in resistance 
to King Henry III. himself; and what for a man in his 
position, and in view of the spirit of his age, will be seen to 
amount to a vast deal more—he remained true to his own 
convictions of duty and to his own resolves, even against the 
Pope himself, and that Pope a man like Innocent IV. But of 
this more in the sequel. 

In view of this multitude of spiritual conflicts we can easily 
understand that his opponents accused him of a want of heart 
and a love of strife. Even at this distance of time, after the 
lapse of six centuries, upon a superficial consideration of a life 
so full of contention, one might easily receive the impression 
that this energetic man was all too fond of strife, if not even a 
hierarch of haughty and imperious temper. But on a closer 
inspection the case stands quite otherwise. A careful 
examination of his correspondence has forced upon me the 
conviction that in entering into these numerous contentions 
Grossetéte was influenced, not by a violent temperament, but 
by the dictates of conscience. On one occasion he writes as 
follows to the Abbot of Leicester :—‘ You accuse us of iron 
heartedness and want of pity. Alas! would that we had an 
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iron heart, steeled against the flatteries of tempters, a strong 
heart, proof against the terrors of the wicked, a sharp heart, . 
cutting off sins and hewing in pieces the bad when they oppose 
themselves.’ 

From this single utterance we may perceive that what he 
did could not have been the outflow of mere natural tempera- 
ment, but must have been the result of principle and conviction. 
It was in this sense he replied to the dean and chapter of 
Sarum, who admonished him to live in peace with his own 
chapter. That peace, he said, was what he aimed at beyond 
everything else, but the true peace, not the false; for the latter 
is only a perversion of the true God-appointed order. But that 
he was not led by a determination to have everything his own 
way is plain, from the circumstance that what he laid the whole 
stress upon in his conflicts was not to have success in them, 
but to preserve in all of them a good conscience. While he 
was still Archdeacon of Leicester he had a difference with the 
Benedictine Convent of Reading—but he was prepared to 
submit himself unreservedly to the decision of an umpire whom 
both parties might be able to agree upon. And on a later 
occasion when he had expressed himself at full length against 
an appointment which Cardinal Otho had desired for a favourite 
of his, he contented himself with having thus referred the 
matter to the cardinal’s own conscience, and left it in quiet to 
his own decision. It is his abiding sense of responsibility, 
and his fear of ‘Him who is able to destroy body and soul in 
hell,’ which moves him in all cases when he is compelled to 
place himself in opposition to personages of high influence 
and place. 

But does not, at least, the suspicion of hierarchical pride 
still remain attached to him? The answer to this is, that how- 
ever little Grossetéte was inclined at any time to abate aught 
of his episcopal right, whether in dealing with his subordinates 
or his superiors, with the great men of the realm, or with the 
supreme Head of the Church himself, in every case the 
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episcopal dignity and power was looked upon by him not as 
an end but a means. ‘The last end to him was the good of 
souls. To that end, and to that alone, behoved to be sub- 
servient both priestdom and patrondom, bishopdom and 
popedom, the Church’s liberties and the Church’s wealth, 
each in its own measure and after its own manner. When in 
his official journeys he gathered around him the parochial 
clergy of a rural deanery, and preached before them, he had in 
his thoughts the whole of the congregations of these parish 
priests, and used to say that ‘it was his duty to preach the 
Word of God to all the souls in his diocese; but it was 
impossible for him to do so personally, considering the 
multitude of parish churches and the immense population of 
the diocese; and he could think of no other way of helping 
himself than to preach God’s Word to the priests and vicars 
and curates of each deanery, assembled around him in the 
course of his visitations, in order to do through them, at least 
to some extent, what he found himself entirely unable to do 
for the people in person.’ 

It is surprising, indeed, to hear a man of such sentiments 
as these laying down, at an earlier period of his life, to an 
officer of State, the principle that civil legislation behoves to 
conform itself to the laws of the Church, because temporal 
princes receive from the Church all the power and dignity 
which they possess; that both swords, material and spiritual, 
belong to St. Peter, with only this difference, that the princes 
of the Church handle only the spiritual sword, while they wield 
the material sword through the hands of temporal princes, 
who, however, are bound to draw it and sheathe it under their 
direction. That is quite the language of an Innocent III. 

It looks as if Grossetéte, in his later life, must have passed 
over to the other camp. But that is not the true state of the 
case. Even in his earlier life it was not the deepest mean- 
ing of his thoughts to surrender up all unconditionally to St. 
Peter’s successor, or to claim plenary powers for the episcopate 
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for its own sake. It is true that he puts the law of the 
Church on a footing of full equality with the commandments 
of God. It is true also that he puts the State decidedly under 
the Church, and denies its autonomy. But he sees these 
things through the spectacles of his own century, and is unable 
to set himself loose from its ideas. Still, neither the episcopate 
nor the papacy exists in his view for itself: both exist for the 
glory of God and for the good of God’s kingdom. The whole 
conduct and action of the man, not only in later but also in 
earlier life, justifies us in so interpreting his innermost thoughts. 
We can see from the rejoinder which he made to the states- 
man’s reply, which would appear to have been couched in a 
tone of cutting irony, that our bishop had had no intention in 
his first letter to mount the high horse of hierarchical pride. 

If we look for the innermost kernel of all the thought and 
effort of this man who had an incredible amount of business 
to get through, we can find it in nothing else than in his 
earnest solicitude for souls. To this end he laboured with 
special zeal for the moral and religious elevation of the pastoral 
office. A doctor of theology, William of Cerda, having been 
appointed to a pastoral charge, found much more pleasure in 
carrying on his lectures in the University of Paris than in 
taking personal charge of his parishioners in England. But 
Grossetéte reminds him with equal tenderness and warmth 
that he should choose rather to be himself a pastor, and to 
feed the sheep of Christ in his own parish, than to read lectures 
to other pastors from the chair. We see here how high a 
place he assigned to the pastoral office, and that though at the 
summit of the science of his time, he did not look upon science 
as the highest thing, but upon life, and especially the devoted 
cure of souls. What else but the reform of the pastoral office 
was the drift of all the visitation work which Grossetéte under- 
took and carried through with such peculiar zeal? And the 
sermons which he was accustomed to preach in his visitation 
tours—at ordinations and consecrations of churches before 
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the assembled pastors of one or other of his seventy-two rural 
deaneries—were nothing else but appeals of the chief pastor of 
the flock to the under shepherds, designed to quicken their 
consciences and to press the duties of their office close upon 
their hearts. Some of these addresses which have come down 
to us, form in fact a pastoral theology zm muce. When, in the 
course of his visitations, he made use of his disciplinary powers 
to depose unworthy priests upon the spot, and when he used 
his patronage to fill vacant benefices with active, well-educated 
men, accustomed to preach, he did his utmost to raise the 
character of the pastorate. Add to this the watchful eye 
which he kept upon the appointments made to parishes in his 
diocese by private patrons and corporations, and even by the 
Crown and the Papal Court. In how many instances did he 
put off the canonical admission of a presentee! and what a 
multitude of unpleasant conflicts were brought upon him by 
his conscientious vigilance in this respect! A considerable 
portion of his correspondence is taken up exclusively with 
this subject. 

Grossetéte had scarcely taken possession of his see when 
an officer of state, William of Raleyer (Raleigh), presented to 
a parish a youth called William of Grana. The bishop refused 
to confirm the appointment, partly on account of his being 
under age, and partly on account of his inadequate attain- 
ments ; and the refusal was highly resented by the patron. We 
have still the letter in which the bishop stated his reasons for 
the act, and he does so in a way which fills us with high 
appreciation of his conscientiousness and piety. And there 
were numerous other instances of a similar kind, in whicn he 
withheld his consent to appointments on account either of 
deficient age or inadequate scholarship, or both together, or 
on the ground of conduct and deportment wholly unbecoming 
the priestly office. 

With no less vigilance did this faithful and watchful chief 
pastor take heed to the manner in which parish priests after 
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their appointment fulfilled the duties of their office, As may 
be easily conceived, he looked with no friendly eye upon the 
accumulation of livings in the same hands—a practice in which 
personal revenue was the only thing considered, and the 
interests of parishioners were treated as quite a secondary 
affair. More than once he opposed himself to this p/uralitas 
beneficiorum. 

At the time of his awakening, about 1232, he had been 
strict with himself in this respect, and now he was also strict 
with others. In repeated instances he insisted that every one 
who was entrusted with the care of souls should be resident 
in his parish. One of these was the case of a Magister Richard 
of Cornwall, to whom he had given a living on the recom- 
mendation of the Cardinal Egidius, and who had manifested 
a preference for Rome as a residence, to the neglect of his 
cure. The bishop sent to him, through the cardinal, a very 
peremptory injunction to reside in his parish, begging him 
sarcastically not to refuse ‘to let himself down from the height 
of Rome to the level of England, in order to feed the sheep, 
as the Son of God had descended from the throne of His 
majesty to the ignominy of the cross in order to redeem them.’ 

Another matter which from time to time gave the bishop 
much trouble, had a like bearing upon the elevation of the 
spiritual offices of the Church, viz., the resistance which he 
offered to the appointment of abbots and clerics to judicial 
functions, and his efforts to bring back all offices ordained for 
the good of souls to their purely ecclesiastical and religious 
destination and use. In the year 1236 the King appointed 
the Benedictine Abbot of Ramsey to be a Judge in Council— 
an appointment which gave great distress to the conscientious 
chief pastor. That an abbot should undertake such a function 
appeared to him to be irreconcilable with the vows of his 
order, and with the clerical office in general; and this all the 
more that a judge might easily find himself in the position 
of having to pronounce sentences of death. He therefore 
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addressed himself to the Archbishop of Canterbury to request 
him to use his influence with the King to obtain, if possible, 
a recall of the appointment. The archbishop was of opinion 
that the question of principle involved in the case ought to 
be referred for decision to the next general council. But for 
the bishop it became more and more urgently a question of 
conscience, whether it was not sin in a monk to undertake 
the office of judge. It seemed to him clear that the question 
could only be answered in the affirmative. But, if so, then it 
was also certain that the bishop, who allowed this to be done, 
was likewise in sin. In a second letter, therefore, he begs and 
conjures the archbishop to give a plain and clear answer to 
the question—whether, yea or nay, it is sin in a monk or 
cleric to accept a judge’s commission, and whether, yea or 
nay, it is a sin in a bishop to allow this to be done. What 
the issue of the matter was cannot be learnt from the corre- 
spondence, and is of less interest to us than the fact that 
Grossetéte laboured in this direction as well as in others for 
the restoration of good order in all the spiritual offices of the 
Church. 

But that both church and church-office did not appear to 
him to be their own end and object,—that in his eyes the cure 
and the salvation of souls held a higher place than the pastoral 
office taken by itself,—is manifest beyond all doubt, from the 
circumstance that Grossetéte brought forward the new Mendi- 
cant Orders to the work of preaching and cure of souls, 
Already, in his earlier days while he still worked in Oxford, he 
had entered into close relations with the Franciscans, and had 
done his best to bring them forward in the University. When 
he became bishop he associated with himself both Franciscans 
and Dominicans as his coadjutors in his episcopal office. 
And not only so—he gladly welcomed, protected, and pro- 
moted their activity throughout his diocese at large, and did 
not shrink from openly expressing his opinion, that by preaching 
and the confessional, by their example and their prayers, they 
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were doing an inestimable amount of good in England, and 
compensating for the shortcomings and mischievous influence 
of the secular clergy. In this matter Grossetéte differed 
widely in judgment from many of his clergy, who looked 
upon it as an encroachment upon the pastoral office when a 
Dominican or Franciscan preached or heard confession in 
their parishes, and did their utmost to keep back their flocks 
from listening to such sermons, or confessing to a begging 
friar. Bishop Grossetéte, on the contrary, wrote on one 
occasion to Pope Gregory IX. as follows :—‘O, if your Holi- 
ness could only see with what devotion and humility the 
people flock together to hear from them (the Mendicant 
monks) the word of life, and to make confession of their sins, 
and how much advantage the clergy and religion have derived 
from the imitation of their example, your Holiness would 
certainly say the people who walked in darkness have seen a 
great light.’ Accordingly he sought to induce the parochial 
clergy of his diocese to stir up their parishioners to frequent 
the sermons and the confessionals of the friars—a proceeding 
which shows clearly enough that however highly he valued 
the pastoral office, and however zealously he laboured to 
further and to elevate it, he was still far from exalting it only 
for its own sake. In his view, the fear of God and the 
salvation of souls, as the ultimate ends which the spiritual 
office was designed to subserve, were of immeasurably higher 
account. 

Grossetéte’s whole views, religious and ecclesiastical, are to 
be seen in their purest and truest expression in a Memorial, 
in which he set down all his complaints concerning the dis- 
orders of the Church of his time, and which he submitted 
in a personal audience to the Pope. The occasion of the 
Memorial was this. The practice of what was called 
‘appropriation’ was becoming increasingly common, ze., the 
practice of transferring church tenures, tithe-rights, and glebe- 
lands, into the possession of monasteries, knightly orders, etc. 
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This was a loss to local church property—an impoverishment 
of the parochial churches concerned. The parish lands were 
no longer in a condition to secure a living to the parish priest. 
The consequence was that a priest could no longer reside on 
the spot. The charge was only supplied from without, either 
from a cloister or at the cost of a knight commander, some- 
times by one, sometimes by another priest or monk. In 
short, the office was neglected—the parish was spiritually 
orphanised. In his later years, Bishop Grossetéte observed 
in his visitations that this evil was always on the increase. 
He saw init an injury, not only to the pastoral office, but to 
the souls entrusted to it, which called for the most serious 
attention. The first step he took to remedy the mischief was 
to obtain a Papal authorisation, enabling him to declare all 
transferences and compacts of this kind to be null and void. 
As soon as these full powers reached his hands, he called 
before him all the monks of his diocese who had been pro- 
vided with these livings, and produced and read to them the 
Papal rescript. He was resolved, he said, to take over 
immediately into his own administration all those parish 
church-lands, the acquisition of which, with the consent of 
the cathedral chapter, the monasteries might not be able to 
establish by written documents. But experience proved that 
the Papal authorisation was of little avail. It was only too 
easy to obtain exemptions by means of corruption at the 
Papal Court, and the well-meant intentions of the bishop 
were frustrated. But Grossetéte was not the man to give 
way before such an obstacle. Regardless of his advanced age, 
he determined to make a second journey to Lyons, where 
Pope Innocent IV. was still residing, as he had been six years 
before. In the year 1250 he crossed the Channel with a 
numerous spiritual train. Arriving in Lyons, he experienced 
from the Curia a much cooler reception than he had done on 
the previous occasion, and in the main business which brought 
him he accomplished as good as nothing. He remained, 
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however, the whole summer in Lyons, occupied with various 
affairs. . 

In an audience obtained by him, May 13, he handed to 
the Pope himself, and to three of the cardinals in attendance, 
copies of the Memorial referred to, in which he gave utterance 
to all that was in his heart. It was immediately read in the 
Pope’s presence by Cardinal Otho, who had lived in England 
for some time as legate, and had come much into contact 
with Grossetéte. 

This Memorial has come down to us under the incorrect 
title of a sermon. It is full of earnest moral zeal, and of 
fearless frankness of speech. We confine ourselves to the 
simplest outlines of the course of thought. The way in which 
he gives expression to his thoughts, while making use of the 
most powerful rebukes of the inspired prophets, is sometimes 
such as must have made the hearers tremble. 

Grossetéte begins with the observation that zeal for the 
salvation of souls—the sacrifice most well-pleasing to God— 
had brought down to earth and humiliation the eternal Son of 
God, the Lord of glory. By the ministry of His Apostles and 
the pastors appointed by them, among whom, above all others, 
the Pope bears the image of Christ, and acts as His repre- 
sentative, the kingdom of God came, and the house of God 
was made full. But at the present day, alas! the Church of 
Christ is sorely diminished and narrowed; unbelief prevails 
in the greatest part of the world; in Christendom itself a 
considerable portion of it has been separated from Christ by 
division, and in the small remainder heresy goes on increasing 
in some quarters, and the seven deadly sins prevail in others ; 
so that Christ has had for ages to complain, ‘Woe is me, for 
I am as when they have gathered the summer fruits, as the 
grape-gleanings of the vintage. There is no cluster to eat, my 
soul desireth the first ripe fruit. The good man is perished 
out of the earth, and there is none upright among men.’ 

‘But what is the cause of this hopeless fall of the Church ? 
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Unquestionably the diminution in the number of good shepherds 
of souls, the increase of wicked shepherds, and the circum- 
scription of the pastoral authority and power. Bad pastors 
are everywhere the cause of unbelief, division, heresy, and 
vice. It is they who scatter the flock of Christ, who lay waste 
the vineyard of the Lord, and desecrate the earth. No 
wonder, for they preach not the Gospel of Christ with that 
living word which comes forth from living zeal for the salva- 
tion of souls, and is confirmed by an example worthy of Jesus 
Christ; and to this they add every possible form of trans- 
gression—their pride is ever on the increase, and so are their 
avarice, luxury and extravagance; and because the life of the 
shepherds is a lesson to the laity, they become thus the 
teachers of all error and all evil. Instead of being a-light of 
the world, they spread around, by their godless example, the 
thickest darkness and the icy coldness of death. 

‘But what, again, is the cause of this evil? I tremble to 
speak of it, and yet I dare not keep silence. The cause and 
source of it is the Curia itself! Not only because it fails to 
put a stop to these evils as it can and should, but still 
more because, by its dispensations, provisions, and collations, 
it appoints evil shepherds, thinking therein only of the living 
which it is able to provide for a man, and, for the sake of that, 
handing over many thousands of souls to eternal death. He 
who commits the care of a flock to a man in order that the 
latter may get the milk and the wool, while he is unable or 
unwilling to guide, to feed, and protect the flock,—such an one 
gives over the flock itself to death as a prey. That be far from 
him who is the representative of Christ! He who so sacrifices 
the pastoral office is a persecutor of Christ in His members. 
And since the doings of the Curia are a lesson to the world, 
such a manner of appointment to the cure of souls, on its part, 
teaches and encourages all who have patrons’ rights to make 
pastoral appointments of a like kind, as a return for services 
rendered to themselves, or to please men in power, and in this 
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way to destroy the sheep of Christ. And let no one say that 
such pastors can still save the flock by the ministry of middle- 
men. For among these middlemen many are themselves 
hirelings who flee when the wolf cometh. 

‘ Besides, the cure of souls consists not only in the dispensa- 
tion of the sacraments, in singing of “hours,” and reading of 
masses, but in the true teaching of the word of life, in rebuking 
and correcting vice; and, besides all this, in feeding the 
hungry, giving drink to the thirsty, clothing the naked, lodging 
the strangers, visiting the sick and the prisoners-—especially 
among the parish priest’s own parishioners—in order, by such 
deeds of charity, to instruct the people in the holy exercises of 
active life ; and to do such deeds is not at all in the power 
of these middlemen, for they get so small a portion of the 
church’s goods that they have scarcely enough to live upon. 
In the midst of such evils men might still have the consolation 
of hoping that possibly successors might follow who would 
better fulfil the pastor’s calling. But when parish churches are 
made over to monasteries these evils are made perpetual. All 
such things end not in the upbuilding, but the destruction 
of the Church. God forbid that even the Holy See and its 
possessor should act against Christ, and thereby incur the guilt 
of apostacy and division! Further, the pastoral office, especi- 
ally of the bishops, is at the present time circumscribed and 
restrained, particularly in England, and this in three ways. 
First, by the exemptions and privileges of monasteries, for 
when the inmates of these addict themselves outside their walls 
to the worst vices, the bishops can take no action against 
them—their hands are tied by the privileges of the convents. 
Secondly, the secular power puts obstacles in the way, in cases 
where investigations are made into the sins of laymen, in order 
to prevent other laymen from being sworn as witnesses. To 
which are to be added, thirdly, appeals to the Pope or arch- 
bishop ; for if the bishop takes steps according to his duty to 
punish vice and depose unworthy pastors, protest is taken, the 
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“liberty ” of the Church is appealed to, and so the matter is 
delayed and the action of the bishop lamed.’ 

In conclusion, Grossetéte invokes the Holy See to put a 
stop to all disorders of this character, and especially to put a 
check upon the excesses of its own courtiers, of which there 
were loud complaints, to leave off the unevangelical practice of 
using the interposition of the sword, and to root out the notorious 
corruption of the Papal Court. It was to be feared that the 
Holy See, unless it reformed itself without delay, would draw 
upon itself the heaviest judgments—yea, destruction itself. 
The Holy Father would not interpret as presumption what the 
author of this Memorial had ventured to lay before him in all 
devotion and humility, under many misgivings and tears, and 
purely at the bidding of dread of the prophet’s ‘Woe,’ and of a 
longing desire to see a better state of things. 

This utterance can only call forth the deepest respect for 
the godly-mindedness of the author and for his burning zeal 
for God’s house, for the salvation of souls, and the reformation 
of the Church. But, on the other hand, it can easily be 
understood that such unheard-of freedom of speech was not 
likely to obtain for the strong man who uttered it any favour or 
influence at the Papal Court. When Grossetéte left Lyons in 
September, and arrived again at home at Michaelmas, 1250, 
he was for some time so much out of heart that he had some 
thoughts of resigning his episcopal office. However, matters 
did not go that length. He gathered up his strength again, 
and from that day forward acted only with all the more 
emphasis, and with all the less reference to the Pope and the 
Crown. His visitation of convents and parish churches was 
taken up again with, if possible, still greater strictness than 
before. Unworthy pastors were set aside, and in all places 
where there was need for it he appointed vicars in their room, 
who were supported out of the revenues, in virtue of an 
authorisation to that effect, which he at last obtained from the 


Pope. 
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In Parliament his voice carried with it decisive weight. In 
a letter of 1252 which he addressed to the nobles of the realm, 
to the citizens of London, and to the ‘ Community’ of England, 
he expressed himself strongly on the supject of the illegal 
encroachments of the Apostolic See, by which the country was 
drained. 

. But in the year of his death there occurred an incident 
which raised the name of the Bishop of Lincoln to the highest 
celebrity. Innocent IV. had conferred upon one of his grand- 
sons, Frederick of Lavagna (the Pope was himself a Count of 
Lavagna), a canonry in the Cathedral of Lincoln, and taken 
steps to have him immediately invested with it by a cardinal. 
From Perugia, on January 26, 1253, an apostolic brief was 
addressed, not to the bishop, but to an archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, and to Magister Innocent, a Papal agent in England, 
with the distinct injunction to put the young man before 
named, in the person of his proxy, into actual possession of 
that dignity and living. And, that there might be no delay, 
much less any obstacle put in the way, the Papal brief 
expressly set aside, for this occasion, all and sundry opposing 
rights and statutes, even such as had received apostolic con- 
firmation—nay, even all direct apostolic concessions to whom- 
soever given, and howsoever worded. Nor was this enough. 
In case any one should oppose himself to the carrying out of 
this injunction, either by word or deed, the Pope authorised 
his agents immediately to summon any such person within two 
months to appear in person before the Pope and answer for 
himself to the challenge of Frederick of Lavagna. This, it was 
thought, had made failure impossible ; every imaginable means 
of escape was cut off, every bolt was made sure; and yet the 
measure issued in failure after all. ? 

The Bishop of Lincoln, though now eighty years old, was 
not accustomed to allow himself to be frightened. With all 
the energy which a sense of right, springing from the holy feeling 
of duty, inspires, he stood forward to object to the proceeding, 
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and to withstand it; and the document in which he couched 
his opposition had not only an electric effect upon the English 
nation at the time, but its influence continued to be felt for 
centuries afterwards; and, more than all his learning, more 
than all the services of his long, active, and fruitful life, it made 
the name of the God-fearing, upright, and inflexible man 
popular and illustrious. 

Grossetéte had no thoughts of writing direct to the Pope 
himself ;-and this was not prudent merely—it was also due to 
his own dignity. Innocent had intentionally passed by the 
bishop, though the question related to a canonry in his own 
cathedral; and it was therefore in every way suitable and well 
considered, that the bishop on his side should leave the Pope 
entirely out of the game. He addressed himself exclusively to 
the Archdeacon ef Uanterbury and to Magister Innocent. 

In this celebrated paper he takes up the position, that in 
opposing himself to the demand in question, he is giving proof 
of his veneration and obedience to apostolic mandates, and of 
his zeal for the honour of the Roman Mother Church. For 
this demand is not an apostolical one, inasmuch as it is in 
contradiction to the teaching of the apostles and of Christ 
Himself, It is also totally irreconcilable with apostolic holli- 
ness, and this upon a double ground—first, because the ‘not- 
withstanding’ (zon obstante) of the brief carries along with it 
a whole flood of inconsistency, recklessness, and deception, 
undermines truth and faith, and shakes to the centre all 
Christian piety, as well as all intercourse of confidence between 
man and man. In the second place, it is a thing entirely 
unapostolic and unevangelical, abhorred by Christ Himself, 
and in the eyes of men nothing less than a sin of murder, 
when men’s souls, which should be brought unto life and 
salvation by means of the pastoral office, are destroyed by 
being deceived and defrauded in the matter of that very office. 
And this is what is done, when those who are appointed to a 
pastoral charge only use the milk and the wool of the sheep to 
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satisfy their own bodily necessities, but have no wish or 
purpose to fulfil the ministry of their office for the eternal 
salvation of the sheep of Christ. The most holy Apostolic 
See, to which Christ has given all power, ‘for edification, not 
for destruction’ (2 Cor. x. 8), can command nothing which 
has such a sin for its issue. And a truly devoted subject of 
the Holy See can in no wise give heed to such a command, 
but must rather resist it with all his might. Such thoughts as 
this contemplated appointment are in fact inspired by ‘flesh 
and blood, and not by the Father which is in heaven.’ 

Such was the substance of this memorable writing. The 
installation of the Pope’s grandson into the canonry and 
prebend of Lincoln came to nothing, and the resolute bishop 
remained unmolested. So much we know for certain ; and it 
may well be supposed that the men who were entrusted with 
the execution of the Pope’s mandate, in the fatal difficulty 
into which they were thrown by the redoubtable protest of 
Grossetéte, knew of no better plan than to forward it to Italy 
for the consideration of the Pope, without a moment’s delay. 
Matthew Paris, the Benedictine Abbot of St. Albans, who 
cannot, it is true, be accepted as an unprejudiced authority, 
says in his chronicle that Innocent IV. was almost beside 
himself with rage when he saw the letter. ‘Who,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘is that crazy, foolish, and silly old man who has the 
effrontery to sit in judgment thus upon my doings? Is not 
the King of England our vassal, yea, slave, who at a wink 
from us can shut him up in prison and send him to ruin?’ 
But the cardinals, and especially the cardinal deacon, Aegidius, 
a personal friend of the bishop, are said to have quieted the 
Pope by representing to him ‘that it was of no avail to take 
severe measures against Grossetéte, for, to speak candidly, he 
was in the right, and no man could condemn him, The 
bishop was orthodox, and a very holy man; he was a more 
conscientious and holy man than they, the cardinals, were 
themselves. Among all the prelates he had not his match.’ 
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Whatever may be the truth of this account, it is certain 
that the bold answer of the bishop was ignored, and he was 
left in peace. Perhaps it was also remembered that he was 
now an old man, and that he could not much longer give any 
trouble. And s0, in fact, it befell. In October of the same 
year, 1253, Grossetéte had a serious seizure at Buckden, and 
on the oth of the same month he died. On the 13th he was 
buried in the Cathedral of Lincoln. 

Soon after his decease, it began to be reported that on the 
night of his death, sounds of bells, indescribably beautiful, had 
been heard high in the air, and ere long men heard of miracles 
taking place at his tomb. Fifty years later it was proposed 
that he should be canonised, and the proposal came at one 
and the same time from the King, from the University of 
Oxford, and from the Chapter of St. Paul’s. It was Edward 
I., in the last year of his reign, 1307, who made the suggestion, 
and, in so doing, gave utterance to what was in the heart of 
the whole kingdom. But, as may easily be supposed, the 
proposal did not meet with the most favourable acceptance 
at the Papal Court. The nation’s wish was never complied 
with by the Curia; but none the less did the venerable bishop 
remain unforgotten in England, and his memory continue to 
be blessed through long centuries. His image was universally 
revered by the nation as an ideal—as the most perfect model 
of an honest Churchman. ‘Never from the fear of any man 
had he forborne to do any good action which belonged to his 
office and duty. If the sword had been unsheathed against 
him, he stood prepared to die the death of a martyr.’ Such 
was the solemn testimony borne to him by his own University 
of Oxford, when it pleaded for his canonisation. 

In the public estimation of England, Grossetéte was, in 
point of fact, a saint. In the following century he appears to 
have been so regarded by Wycliffe, who in numberless passages 
refers to him under the name of Lincolniensis. And there is 
reason to think that this estimate was one not at all personal 
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to Wycliffe himself, but in harmony with the feeling of his 
countrymen at large. We have the testimony of Thomas 
Gascoigne, who died in 1457, that Grossetéte was commonly 
spoken of by the people as St. Robert. It was natural, too, 
that when, at a later period, the whole of Western Christendom 
came to be strongly convinced of the necessity of a ‘ Reforma- 
tion in Head and Members,’ the memory of the bold and out- 
spoken Bishop of Lincoln should have flamed up again brightly 
among the English friends of Church Reform. 

At that period an Anglican_member of the Council of 
Constance, the Oxford divine, Henry Abendon, in a speech 
which he delivered before the Council, October 27, 1415, 
repeatedly referred as an authority to dominus Lincolniensis ; 
and on one occasion made express mention of the Memorial 
to the Pope which is mentioned above. As late as the year 
1503, an English monk, Richard of Bardney, sung of 
Grossetéte’s life in some indifferent Latin distichs, which 
conclude with an invocation of him in form as a canonised 
saint. A fact like this,—that Grossetéte, in spite of the Papal 
refusal of his canonisation, continued to live for centuries in 
the mouth and the heart of the English people as ‘St. Robert,’ 
—is a speaking proof of the change which had already come 
over the spirit of the age; that the absolute authority of Papal 
decrees was already shaken; that the nimbus which surrounded 
the Holy See itself was paling. 

As Protestants, we have both a right and a duty to hold 
in honour the memory of a man like Grossetéte. His creed, 
indeed, was not the pure confession of the Evangelical 
Churches ; but his fear of God was so earnest and upright ; 
his zeal for the glory of God was so glowing ; his care for the 
salvation of his own soul and of the souls committed to him 
by virtue of his office was so conscientious ; his faithfulness so 
approved ; his will so energetic; his mind so free from man- 
fearing and man-pleasing ; his bearing so inflexible and beyond 
the power of corruption,—that his whole character constrains 
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us to the sincerest and deepest veneration. When, in addition, 
we take into view how high a place he assigned to the Holy 
Scriptures, to the study of which, in the University of Oxford, 
he assigned the first place as the most fundamental of all 
studies, and which he recognises as the only infallible guiding 
star of the Church ; when we remember with what power and 
persistency, and without any respect of persons, he stood 
forward against so many abuses in the Church, and against 
every defection from the true ideal of church-life ; when we 
reflect that he finds the highest wisdom to stand in this—‘ To 
know Jesus Christ and Him crucified,—it is certainly not 
saying too much when we signalise him as a venerable witness 
to the truth, as a churchman who fulfilled the duty which he 
owed to his own age, and in so doing lived for all ages; and 
who, through his whole career, gave proofs of his zeal for a 
sound reformation of the Church’s life. 


3. HENRY BRACTON AND WILLIAM OccAM 


A man of kindred spirit to Grossetéte, though differing from 
him in important points, was Henry of Bracton, a younger 
contemporary of the celebrated Bishop of Lincoln. 

Bracton, the greatest lawyer of England in the Middle 
Ages, was a practical jurist, but also a learned writer upon 
English Common Law.! Both as a municipal judge and 
scientific jurist, he maintained the rights of the State in 
opposition to the Church, and sought to define as accurately 
as possible the limits of the secular and the spiritual juris- 
dictions. In particular, he treated as encroachments of the 
spiritual jurisdiction its claims of right in questions of 
patronage. On this point, it is true, Bracton and Grossetéte 
would hardly have been of one mind; but none the less they 

1 His work in five books, De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Anglia, written 


in the years 1256-59, ranks among jurists not only as the earliest, but also 
as the foremost scientific treatment of English law in the Middle Ages. 
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both stood upon common ground, in being decidedly national 
in their spirit and views, and in offering strenuous opposition 
to the aggressions of the Court of Rome. 

Only a few years after Grossetéte’s death, contests arose on 
constitutional questions, in which the opposition of the barons 
was for some time in the ascendant. At the head of this 
party stood Simon of Montfort, Earl of Leicester, who had 
been a friend of Grossetéte. In the year 1258, the Parlia- 
ment of Oxford appointed an administration, which, while 
Henry III. continued nominally to reign, was to wield all the 
real power of the State; and it was by no means only the 
great barons of the kingdom who had a voice in this Govern- 
ment. Earl Simon was the champion and hero of the lower 
clergy and the Commons, who stood behind him and his 
allied barons. The object in view was to put an end to 
arbitrary and absolute government, and to put in its place the 
rule of the Constitution, of Law, and of Right. The move- 
ment found its most powerful support in the Saxon popula- 
tion of the country. It was directed not least against the 
undue influence of foreigners upon public affairs. Under the 
powerful Edward I. (1272-1307) the kingdom again recovered 
its strength; and after the feeble, unfortunate reign of 
Edward IL. national feeling was again roused by the French 
war of succession in the reign of Edward III. (1327-1377), 
when the nation gathered up its strength for the long wars 
with France—a struggle which had a powerful effect in 
developing both the national character and language. 

What the kingdom had chiefly stood in need of was a 
higher authority and a more concentrated strength than had 
prevailed under Henry III., and Edward I. was exactly the 
man to remedy that defect. He had made many concessions, 
it is true, to the estates of his kingdom in the matter of 
Parliamentary rights, under thé repeated pressure of his 
undertakings against Wales, Scotland, and the Continent ; 
but he had done this without any loss to the Crown. On the 
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contrary, the Crown had only been a gainer by the freedom 
and rights which had been guaranteed to the nation. It was 
now, for the first time, that the Crown entered into a compact 
unity with the nation, acquired a full national character, and 
became itself all the stronger thereby. 

This immediately showed itself when Boniface VIII. 
attempted to interfere with the measures of the King against 
Scotland, as he had done a few years before in the trans- 
actions between England and France. In a bull, dated June 
27, 1299, Boniface not only asserted his direct supremacy 
over the Scottish Church as a church independent of England, 
but also put himself forward, without ceremony, as arbiter of 
the claims which Edward I. was then advancing to the 
Scottish Crown. ‘If Edward asserted any right whatever to 
the kingdom of Scotland, or any part thereof, let him send his 
plenipotentiaries with the necessary documents to the Apostolic 
See; the matter will be decided there in a manner agreeable 
to right.’ 

In resisting such assumptions the King found the most 
determined assistance in the spirit of the country itself. He 
laid the matter, with the necessary papers, before his Parlia- 
ment, which met at Lincoln on January 20, 1301; and the 
representatives of the kingdom took the side of their King 
without reserve. The nobles of the realm sent, February 12, 
1301, a reply to that demand of Boniface VIII., in which 
they repelled, in the most emphatic manner, the attempted 
encroachment. No fewer than 104 earls and barons, who all 
gave their names at the beginning of the document, and 
sealed it with their seals at the end, declared in it, not only 
in their own name, but also for the whole community of 
England, ‘that they could feel nothing but astonishment at 
the unheard-of pretensions contained in the Papal brief. The 
kingdom of Scotland had never been a fief of the Pope, but, 
from time immemorial, of the English Crown; they had 
therefore, after mature consideration, with one voice resolved 
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that the King should in no way acknowledge the Papal 
jurisdiction in this affair; yea, they would not even allow the 
King to acknowledge it, if he were himself disposed to do so. 
In conclusion, they implored his Holiness, in the most 
respectful manner, to leave untouched the rights of their 
King—a monarch who was entirely devoted to the interests 
of the Church.’ 

It was not till later that Edward himself addressed a letter 
of great length to Boniface, in which he confined himself to a 
historical proof of his alleged rights to the Scottish Crown, 
and referred to the Pope’s claim of jurisdiction in the matter 
only in the briefest way, and only to decline and protest 
against it; and, in point of fact, the King went forward in 
his measures affecting Scotland without troubling himself 
further in any way about the claims of the Papal Court. 

It was thus that the English Crown, by an appeal to the 
nation, successfully repelled the unrighteous aggression of 
the Roman Curia; and I know not if the fact has hitherto 
been sufficiently recognised by historians that England set an 
example in this business, which Philip the Fair of France only 
imitated a year later in his dispute with Boniface VIII., when, 
in April 1302, he assembled a national Parliament. It was 
also in imitation of the example of the English barons that 
the French nobles and the Third Estate protested, in a letter 
to the cardinals, against the Papal pretensions. If in this 
case the leaning of the King upon the nation issued in benefit 
to the Crown, no less, on the other side, did the national 
attitude of the Government lend strength and emphasis to the 
patriotic spirit of the people. When Edward L, in the last 
year of his reign, proposed the canonisation of the universally 
venerated Bishop of Lincoln, he was only giving utterance to 
what was in the heart of the whole country; and the effect of 
the movement could only be to heighten and strengthen the 
interest of the nation in ecclesiastical affairs. 

The ablest and most strongly-marked representative of 
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this state of feeling in the first half of the fourteenth century 
was a man who was born in England, and trained under the 
influence of the English spirit, but who spent the later 
portion of his life on the Continent, partly in the University 
of Paris, and partly at the Court of the Emperor Louis of 
Bavaria. We refer to William of Occam, a man who, as a 
scholar, as a copious writer, as a dignitary of the Franciscan 
Order, and finally, as a strenuous leader of the opposition 
against the absolutism of the Papacy, took a position of great 
prominence in his day. His philosophical nominalism had 
a prophetic and national significance, inasmuch as it prepared 
the way for that inductive method of philosophising which 
was put forward several centuries later by able countrymen of 
his own, such as Francis Bacon, Thomas Hobbes, and John 
Locke. 

But what chiefly concerns us here in Occam was his 
character as a keen and independent thinker on ecclesiastical 
matters. It is nota little remarkable that along with several 
other men, his personal friends of Italian birth, he was 
brought into a position of bold opposition to the Papacy, and 
came in sight of many great and free ideas, entirely through 
his standing as a member and provincial of the Franciscan 
Order. It was a trifling question of the Order, but out of it 
was developed a grand world of thoughts. 

In the year 1321 it came to the knowledge of a Dominican 
Inquisitor in Narbonne, in the south of France, that it was an 
opinion held by some that neither Christ nor His apostles had 
ever, either as individuals or as a society, been in possession 
of property. This proposition appeared to the Dominican to 
be heretical ; but a learned Franciscan in that city, Berengar 
Taloni, maintained it to be perfectly orthodox, and, ere long, 
the whole Franciscan Order, at a general chapter held in 
Perugia in June and July, 1322, declared for the same view. 
Thus the point became a question of controversy between the 
two great Mendicant Orders. 
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On an appeal being carried to the Papal See in Avignon, a 
decision was given on the side of the Dominicans. John 
XXII. (1316-1334) in truth was as far removed from apostolic 
poverty as the east is from the west. He kept his eye so 
steadily upon the interest of the Papal treasury, that twenty- 
five millions of gold crowns in coin and jewels were found in 
it after his death. Of course such a chief of the Church 
could not be suspected to look upon absolute poverty as a 
requirement of Christian perfection. He would have pre- 
ferred, indeed, to avoid giving a decision on the question 
which was at issue between the two Orders. But that was 
impossible. The controversy would admit neither of silence 
nor delay. A decision clear and round—yea or nay—was 
unavoidable. 

In the years 1322-1324, the Pope pronounced against the 
Franciscans in a series of bulls. The two first (Quia 
nonnunguam, and Ad Conditorem Canonum), published in 
1322, were only of a preparatory character. The third con- 
stitution of 1323 (Cwm inter nonnullos) contained the decision 
upon the principle involved, declaring the proposition that 
Christ and His apostles were never, either singly or collectively, 
holders of property to be contrary to Scripture and erroneous. 
And, last of all, in 1324 followed two more bulls; in the 
constitution, Quia guorundam, the Pope pronounced sentence 
of excommunication upon the opposers of his determination ; 
and in the bull, Quéa wir reprobus, he rejected the appeal of 
Michael of Cesena, the General of the Order of Franciscans. 

The majority of the Franciscan Order now bowed to the 
decision, and after some years elected another general. But 
those who had stood forth as the firmest defenders of the 
doctrine of apostolic poverty withheld their submission. They 
left Avignon ; and William of Occam, Michael of Cesena, and 
Bonagratia of Bergamo attached themselves, in 1 328, to the 
service of the Emperor Louis of Bavaria. 

Out of this conflict between the Papal Court and the 
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Minorites ideas developed themselves which were of the 
greatest importance, and which made their influence felt in 
succeeding centuries; and of all the polemical writings pro- 
duced by the repulsed and banished Franciscans, those of 
Occam were by far the richest in substance. While Michael 
of Cesena confined himself chiefly to personal polemics of 
defence and attack, Occam’s writings, published several years 
later, though not altogether silent on topics of this nature, are 
in the main occupied with the substance of the great objective 
questions in dispute; and his investigations possess, in this 
way, a value and width of bearing which far transcend what 
was of mere ephemeral interest. 

This discussion, indeed, makes a highly mixed impression 
upon an evangelical reader who follows it after the lapse of 
more than soo years. Who can miss seeing that the Franciscan, 
in his deep contemplation of the life of Jesus and the apostolic 
age, unconsciously looks at the Redeemer and His apostles 
from the standpoint of the begging friar, and conceives of them 
in a thoroughly monkish and ascetic manner? In opposing 
such a view, John XXII. was not without good ground to 
stand upon. But unquestionably the Pope fell into an error 
very much greater himself, Not so unconsciously, perhaps, 
as his opponent, he carried over to primitive Christianity the 
conditions of his own age ; and, influenced by his own interests, 
he allowed himself to justify, by the example of the Redeemer 
and the precedent of the apostles, the whole hierarchical system 
of his own time, richly endowed and secularised in spirit as it 
was, including even the territorial possessions of the Holy See, 
and its well-filled treasury. And therein, no doubt, the Pope 
was in the wrong, and Occam, his adversary, in the right. 

The deepest ground, however, of the unsparing antagonism 
of the Roman Court to thestringent principles of the Franciscans 
was, in truth, no other than this—that the Popes felt that the 
spirit of world-abnegation which animated these men was a 
tacit censure of their own spirit and habit of life; from which 
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again sprang ‘the hatred of the evil conscience.’ But it was 
the very persecutions which this hatred prompted which served, 
in the course of time, to bring to full light and ripeness all the 
principles touching the spirituality of Christ’s kingdom, which 
at first still lay in a deep slumber, and had only revealed them- 
selves from afar to the prophetic sense of a few men of a larger 
mind than their contemporaries. Occam’s whole exposition 
on the subject of the kingdom of Christ being not an earthly, 
but a heavenly and eternal kingdom,—that Christ is indeed, as 
to His Godhead, King and Lord over all, but, as God-man, 
only King of His believing people, and in no respect the 
administrator of a worldly government,—is an indirect but 
Scriptural criticism of the medizeval hierarchy—an unconscious 
evangelical protest against the Papacy in that form which it 
had assumed since the days of Gregory VII. 

But, on the other hand, Occam’s protest against Papal 
absolutism—against the assertion of an unlimited Plenitudo 
fotestatis of the Pope—is the result of clear, self-conscious, 
profound reflection. He declares it to be totally erroneous, 
heretical, and dangerous to souls, to maintain that the Pope, 
by the ordinance of Christ, possesses unlimited power, both 
spiritual and temporal. For if this were so, he might depose 
princes at his pleasure—might at his pleasure dispose of the 
possessions and goods of all men. We should all be the 
Pope’s slaves; and in spiritual things the position would be 
the same. In that case the law of Christ would bring with it 
an intolerable slavery, much worse than the Old Testament 
ever knew; whereas the Gospel of Christ, in comparison with 
the old covenant, is a law of liberty. In this connection 
Occam opposes, in the most emphatic manner, the assertion 
of some flatterers of the Roman Court, that the Pope has 
power to make new articles of faith ; that he is infallible ; 
that into no error, no sin of simony, can he possibly fall. Heé 
Starts from the general principle, that the whole hierarchy, 
including the Papal Primacy, is not an immediately divine, 
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but only a human order. In one place he even gives expression 
to the bold thought, that it would, to the general body of 
believers, be of more advantage to have several primates or 
chief priests (semi pontifices) than to have one only; the 
unity of the Church does not depend upon there being only 
one summus pontifex ; the danger of moral corruption of the 
whole body is much greater with only one head than with. 
~ several. 

In the event of a Pope becoming heretical, every man must 
have the competency to be his judge, but his ordinary judge is 
the Emperor. But the Church at large also has jurisdiction 
over the Pope in such an event, and hence also a General 
Council, as the representative of the whole Church; the 
bishops, in case of need, may even depose him. Here we 
have a practical question anticipated, which some sixty years 
later became a burning question in Christendom, and not only 
raised but determined precisely as it was one day to be solved 
in actual fact. 

Further, in solving the doubt, whether a Council, in case of 
necessity, could assemble without Papal sanction, Occam came 
upon thoughts entirely his own. Every society (communttas) 
and corporation can enact laws for itself, and elect individuals 
to act for the whole body (vice gerant). Now, all believers are 
one body and one society (Rom. xii. 5); it is competent for 
them, therefore, to choose representatives of the whole body. 
When those thus elected meet together, they form a General 
Council of the whole of Christendom. He conceives of the 
carrying out of such a Council in this manner—that from every 
parish one or more should be sent to the Synod of the diocese, 
or to the Parliament of the prince. This assembly proceeds 
to another election, and the meeting of all those chosen by the 
Diocesan Synods, or the Parliaments, constitutes the General 
Council. That is not a Papal Curial Synod, neither is it a 
church assembly constituted upon hierarchical principles ; it is 
a Synod framed upon the parochial principle. 
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And yet it is not Occam’s meaning to advise a leap from 
the ground of the absolute and sole domination of the Papacy 
to that of an unconditioned parochial principle, as if this latter 
contained in it all the safeguards of truth and weal. No; only 
to the Church itself as a whole, but not to any part of it (and 
every council is only a part of it), is the promise given that it 
can never fall into any error contradictory to the faith. Although 
all the members of a General Council should fall into error, 
the hope would not need on that account to be surrendered, 
that God would reveal His truth unto babes (Matt. xi. 25), or 
would inspire men who already knew the truth to stand forth 
in its defence. And such an occurrence must issue in glory to 
God, for thereby He would show that our faith does not rest 
upon the wisdom of men, such as are called to a General 
Council, but upon the Power who has sometimes chosen ‘the 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise’ (1 Cor. i. 27). 
In another place Occam expresses the thought that it is even 
possible that on some occasion the whole male sex, clergy as 
well as laity, might err from the faith, and that the true faith 
might maintain itself only among pious women. We see where 
all this is tending to. High above the Pope, and high above 
the Church itself, in Occam’s view, stands Christ the Lord. 
‘The Head of the Church and its foundation is one—Christ 
alone.’ Occam is conscious that his contention is for Christ 
and for the defence of the Christian faith. 

It makes a touching and deeply mournful impression, to 
look into Occam’s heart, as he opens it in the following 
confession :— 

‘The prophecy of the apostle, 2 Tim. iv. 3, is now being 
fulfilled. Chief Priests and Elders, Scribes and Pharisees, are 
acting nowadays exactly as they did then when they put Jesus 
on the cross. They have banished me and other honourers of 
Christ to Patmos. Yet we are not without hope. The hand 
of the Lord is not shortened yet. We live in trust in the Most 
High that we shall yet one day return with honour to Ephesus. 
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But should the will of God be otherwise, still I am sure that 
neither death nor life nor any other creature shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, or draw us away from the 
defence of the Christian faith.’ 

By the side of this testimony of pious, joyful trust in God, 
we place’a passage where Occam speaks of the value of his 
own writings and their importance for the future. This occurs 
in his Dialogue, at the point where he passes on to a discussion 
which we may describe as a piece of political philosophy. Here 
he puts into the mouth of the scholar in the Déalogue the 
following words addressed to his master :—‘ Although we are 
unable at present to produce a complete work on the subject, 
as no treatise upon it, to my knowledge, has ever hitherto 
been attempted by any other writer, still it was useful not to 
be altogether silent upon a subject of so much importance, 
that we may stir up others who have the command of books 
to produce complete works upon it. My meaning is this—that 
by means of our essay men of future times who are zealous for 
truth, righteousness, and the common weal may have their 
attention drawn to many truths upon these matters which, at 
the present day, remain concealed from rulers, councillors, and 
teachers, to the loss of the common weal.’ 

Nor, in point of fact, was this saying too much. For Occam, 
along with the small group of like-minded independent thinkers 
with whom he was associated, represents a high flight of human 
thought which did not pass uselessly overhead, like a transient 
meteor, but worked upon the minds of men with a kindling 
power. Out of a mere question affecting a religious order 
developed itself an unimagined life-force, an antagonism to the 
Papacy as a centralising world-power—still blended, it is true, 
with ascetic convictions, and even deriving its moral strength 
from these, and still only half conscious of the extent of its own 
bearings, but none the less an antagonism to the Papacy, which 
in its positive kernel was a contention for Christ as the alone 
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counter-thrust there were kindled sparks of evangelical thought 
and feeling, and there were struck out new lights of political 
truth, which proved of use and advantage to succeeding 
generations, and rendered essential service to progress in the 
direction of an evangelical renovation of the Church. 


4. ENGLISH CHURCH POLITICS IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY 


It will be easily understood that ideas and sentiments like 
these, so far outrunning the current century, could not pass 
at once into the blood of the existing generation. In the first 
instance, only what concerned the autonomy of the State, in 
opposition to the Curia, was grasped and realised by the 
English nation during the fifty years’ reign of Edward III. 
(1327-1377). Even the foreign wars, which fill up so large a 
portion of this period, were constrained to help to this end :— 
not, indeed, so much the expeditions against Scotland, which 
followed one after another during the first seven years, but 
mainly the French wars of succession which Edward III. 
commenced in 1339. These foreign relations had a reaction 
upon the domestic: the wars rendered increased subsidies 
necessary, and these were voted by the estates of the realm 
represented in Parliament, only at the price of guaranteed 
political rights and franchises—as, ¢.g:, in the Parliament of 
1341. But the more closely Crown and Parliament held 
together, the more resolutely they opposed themselves to all 
foreign attempts. This the Papal Court was compelled to feel 
acutely, and all the more that the Court at Avignon was seen 
to be dependent upon the same France with which England 
was at war. 

When Clement VI., immediately after his accession to the 
Holy See, endeavoured to make peace between Edward III. 
of England and Philip VI. of France, he succeeded, indeed, 
so far as to bring about a truce for a time; but as early as 
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Easter, 1343, with the full assent of his Parliament, Edward 
roundly declined all official intervention of the Pope as head 
of the Church ; only as a private individual and personal friend 
should Clement attempt a mediation. 

But still more deeply felt than this refusal was the deter- 
mination with which King and Parliament repudiated the 
Pope’s nominations to English livings in favour of foreign 
prelates and priests. It is well known that the Popes of 
Avignon went far beyond the earlier Popes in draining the 
finances of the national churches. But, on the other side, 
there had also been no small growth of courage and resolution 
in opposing such abuses. In England, at least, the Proviszons 
granted by the Pope to foreign clergy were barred in the most 
effectual manner. When Clement VI. had granted to two 
newly-made cardinals—one of them his own grandson—provi- 
sions to English dignities and incomes worth in all two thousand 
marks yearly, the barons, knights, and burgesses of the realm, 
in Parliament assembled at Westminster, May 18, 1343, joined 
in an open letter to the Pope, in which they respectfully, but 
in a firm tone, begged for the removal of the scandal which 
was given by reservations, provisions, and nominations to 
English dignities and livings, and which had become greater 
under Clement than ever before. They urged that the numer- 
ous rich endowments of their country had been designed for 
the maintenance of God’s service, for the furtherance of the 
Christian faith, and for the benefit of the poor parishioners, 
and were intended only for men who had been thoroughly 
instructed for their office, and who were able, in particular, to 
hear confessions in the mother tongue. On the other hand, 
by the appointment of strangers and foreigners, in some cases 
even of enemies of the kingdom, ignorant of the language of the 
country, and of the conditions of those among whom it was their 
duty to exercise the pastoral care, the souls of the parishioners 
were put in jeopardy; the spiritual cure was neglected ; the 
religious feelings of the people impaired ; the worship of God 
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abridged; the work of charity diminished; the means of 
bringing forward young men of merit crippled; the wealth of 
the kingdom carried off to foreign parts; and all this in 
opposition to the design of the founders.’ 

Nor did men stop at mere representations of the case. 
When the cardinals referred to sent their agents to England to 
exercise their new rights and collect the revenues, these men 
fared badly enough. The population laid violent hands upon 
them ; the King’s officers put hindrances in the way of their 
proceedings ; they were thrown into prison; and in the end 
were driven out of the country with insult and shame. The 
Pope with his own hand wrote to King Edward from Villeneuve, 
near Avignon, August 28, 1343, complaining of these proceed- 
ings, and requiring the King to interfere to put a stop to what 
was so ‘unreasonable.’ 

But Clement had ill success in this step. The King sent a 
reply which was by no means conciliatory, but called upon the 
Pope with great emphasis to do away with the practice of 
‘Provisions.’ He referred to an urgent petition which he had 
received from the last Parliament, praying that a speedy stop 
might be put to ‘impositions’ of that kind, which were intoler- 
able to the country ; it was no more than the fact, he remarked, 
that these measures were fitted to inflict injury upon the king- 
dom in more ways than one, which he pointed out in terms 
partly borrowed from the Parliament’s petition. In addition, 
he brings into view the violation of right which was involved 
in these provisions and reservations of the Curia: the right of 
patronage and collation belonging to the Crown and its vassals 
is thereby infringed ; the jurisdiction of the Crown in questions 
of patronate right is ignored; by the export of money, as well 
as by the deterioration of the priesthood, the kingdom is 
weakened ;—on all which accounts he turns himself to the 
successor of the Prince of the Apostles, who received from 
Christ the command to feed the Lord’s sheep, and not to fleece 
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them, to strengthen his brethren, and not to oppress them, 
with the urgent entreaty that this burden of provisions may be 
taken away ; that the patrons may have the use of their patron- 
ate rights; that the chapters may exercise, without hindrance, 
the right of election ; that the rights of the Crown may remain 
without injury ; and that the former long-descended devotion 
of England to the holy Roman Church may again revive. 

But in Avignon men did not readily give ear to representa- 
tions of this sort, let them be ever so well grounded. The 
abuse went on as before, as far as was practicable, and the 
nation was at last convinced that the Papal Court was not in 
the least disposed to abandon a practice which was so profit- 
able to itself. A resolution was come to to take the matter 
into their own hand, and to put a stop to these usurpations by 
the legislature of the kingdom. In 1350,the King, with con- 
sent of his Parliament, enacted a severe penal law against all 
who in any way should take part in the filling up of church- 
offices, injuriously to the rights of the King, or of the chapters 
or private patrons concerned. Every act of this kind was 
declared null and void ; all offenders in this sort were threatened 
with fines and imprisonment ; and all appeals against the same 
to foreign tribunals prohibited. This was the ‘Statute of Pro- 
visors’ ; which was followed three years later by another penal 
act, which is commonly called simply the ‘ Preemunire,’* which, 
among other things, was directed against the abuse of carrying 
appeals to the Pope from the English courts on questions of 
personal property. The law threatened offenders in this kind 
for the future with fine and imprisonment. 

In connection with this legislation against ‘ Provisions,’ we 
naturally recall again to mind the form of the venerable Bishop 
of Lincoln, who, exactly one century earlier, had manfully 
resisted the like encroachments, and whose spirit seemed now 


1 The word premunire (instead of premonere) does not stand in the text 
of the law itself, but used to be employed in the writ of the sheriffs appointed 
by the law to issue. 
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to inspire the whole nation. It was the same spirit, in fact, 
which animated Wycliffe from the commencement of his public 
career—who attained to manhood just at this time—the spirit 
of national independence boldly opposing a course of proceed- 
ing which made use of church affairs as a handle for other ends. 
It was no unchurchly spirit which lay at the bottom of this 
opposition. The very contrary was the truth. It was no mere 
phrase-making, still less any hypocritical dissimulation, when 
Edward III., at the close of the document quoted above, said 
of himself and his subjects, ‘We all desire to render to your 
most holy person and to the holy Roman Church the honour 
which is due from us.’ Only this honour rendered to the 
Church was not blind and unconditioned ; it was manly and 
dignified, and was prepared, in case of need, to oppose the 
head of the Church himself, not only in word but in deed, in 
matters affecting the Church’s temporalities. 

In reference to this church-spirit of England, it is a signifi- 
cant and important circumstance, that up to a period later than 
the middle of the thirteenth century no sects and divisions had 
ever arisen in the National Church, nor any departures of any 
sort from the characteristic form of the Church of the West. 
We find no certain trace to show that during all the medizeval 
centuries, down to that time, any form of native heresy had 
ever sprung up upon the English soil. Nor even were foreign 
heretical sects ever able to find a footing in England, however 
much, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries especially, these 
sects spread and propagated themselves on the Continent. 
Only two instances are mentioned by the chroniclers of such 
heretics appearing in England, and in both cases they were 
immediately put down and extinguished. 

In the first instance, under the reign of Henry IL., in the 
year 1159, there arrived in the country a party of thirty persons 
of both sexes, apparently Low Germans, under the leadership 
of a certain Gerhard; but having soon fallen under suspicion 
of heresy, they were imprisoned and tried before a Synod in 
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Oxford, by which they were found guilty, and delivered over 
to the secular arm. Their punishment was to be branded upon 
the forehead, to be flogged through the streets, and then, in 
their wounds and half-naked, to be driven out in winter into 
the open fields, where, without food and shelter, outcasts from 
all society, and by all men unpitied, they were left miserably 
to perish. But they met their fate with joy notwithstanding ; 
they sang aloud, ‘Blessed are ye that are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, for yours is the kingdom of heaven.’ But 
the monkish chronicler, heartlessly enough, makes the following 
comment upon the incident :—‘ This pious severity not only 
purified the kingdom of the plague which had already crept 
into it, but, by striking terror into the heretics, guarded against 
any future irruption of the evil.’ Between forty and fifty years 
later, however, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
under the reign of John, as a later writer briefly informs us, 
several Albigenses came into England and were burnt alive. 

That such merciless procedure should in the end act as a 
deterrent may be easily understood ; and, in particular, to the 
Waldenses, who never seem to have made their way into 
England. At least, Peter of Pilichdorf, who wrote in 1444 
against the Waldenses, attests that, with some other countries, 
England had always remained entirely pure and free from the 
Waldensian sect. And I find an indirect confirmation of this 
in the circumstance, that in all the writings of Wycliffe which 
I have searched through in manuscript, I have never come 
upon a single trace to indicate that, either in his own time or 
in earlier centuries, heretics of any kind had made their 
appearance in England. Even the Waldenses are not once 
historically referred to by him, or so much as named. It is 
without all support, therefore, from original sources, when 
some writers put forth the conjecture that there were secret 
disciples of the Waldensian doctrines in England in Wycliffe’s 
time, who only came publicly into view when emboldened by 
his movement and the number of his followers. 
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If there had been any foundation for this conjecture, the 
opponents of Wycliffe and his party would certainly not have 
omitted to make use of such a fact, which they could so easily 
have turned to their own advantage. They would in that 
case have pilloried the Lollards as the adherents of a sect 
already long ago condemned by the Church. But of this, too, 
there is not a single trace. On the contrary, one of the earliest 
opponents of the Lollards, in a polemical poem written soon 
after Wycliffe’s death, freely admits that England, which now 
favours the Lollards, had hitherto been free of all stain of 
heresy, and of every form of error and deception. In a word, 
it is irreconcilable with the known facts of history to attempt 
to bring the inner development of Wycliffe or his followers 
into connection with any earlier manifestation of heresy on 
the European Continent. And, in England itself, the history 
of the centuries before Wycliffe has not a single manifestation 
of the heretical kind to show which was of any continuance or 
of any importance. 

It is no doubt true that in the intellectual, moral, ecclesi- 
astical, and political character of the period in which Wycliffe’s 
youth and early manhood fell, there were elements which 
exercised influence upon him, and received from him in turn 
a further development. ‘These, however, were all elements 
which were compatible with true zeal for the existing Church, 
and with a sincere devotion to the Papal See; being, on the 
one hand, a certain national self-inclusion, favoured by insular 
position, but fostered still more by the spirit of Saxon nation- 
ality, which was evoked so powerfully during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, till it stood out conspicuously in the 
compact, united consciousness of the whole nation; on the 
other hand, a spirit of independence which did not shrink 
from defending the rights and interests of the nation and the 
National Church, even against all the power of the Papal See, 
and to wage open war against the abuses of the Church. In 
a word, there awoke in the Anglican Church of the thirteenth, 
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and still more of the fourteenth centuries, ‘the true Reforma- 
tion spirit which can never die out in the Church, but must 
rather from time to time break forth afresh with rejuvenescent 
' strength, in order to remove the ever recurring rust of abuses 
and mischiefs.’ 


5. RICHARD OF ARMAGH AND THE MENDICANT ORDERS 


We must at this point recall the name of an important 
personage in whom this Reformation spirit had a vigorous 
vitality—an older contemporary of Wycliffe, to whom, as to 
Grossetéte, he often refers, and with whom he has sometimes 
been placed in a closer connection than can, in our judgment, 
be historically justified. We refer to Archbishop Richard of 
Armagh, Primate of Ireland, who had a high celebrity in his 
day. 

Richard Fitzralph studied in Oxford, under Dr. John 
Bakonthorpe, who was an opponent of the Mendicant Orders, 
and in whose steps his disciple is alleged to have walked. 
Fitzralph was recommended to Edward IIL. as a man of high 
ability, and was promoted to be Archdeacon of Lichfield; in 
1333 he became Chancellor of the University of Oxford ; and 
finally, in July, 1347, Archbishop of Armagh. The only side 
on which he is still known at the present day is as the practical 
Churchman, especially in connection with his opposition to 
the encroachments of the Mendicant Orders. But in his own 
age and in following times he was also held in high honour 
as a master of theological science. The reason why nothing 
is now known of him in this character is, that none of 
his dogmatic and polemical writings have ever been sent to 
the press. 

But in addition to theological lectures delivered in Oxford, 
he left important writings behind him. Among these we are 
told not only of a commentary on the sentences of Peter 
Lombard, originating in his Oxford lectures, but also of several 
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apologetico-polemical works, directed partly against Judaism 
—De intentionibus Judeorum—partly against the Armenian 
Church. The latter work, his nineteen books against the 
errors of the Armenians, called also his Swmma, was the 
principal dogmatic work of ‘Richard of Armagh,’ as he was 
commonly called, or simply Avmachanus; and Wycliffe 
himself cites the books against the Armenians with extra- 
ordinary frequency. Richard composed this work under Pope 
Clement VI., about 1350, at the request of several Armenian 
bishops. For since 1145 the Armenian kings had entered 
into transactions and connections with Rome, which had for 
their aim a union of the National Church of Armenia with the 
Roman Church of the West. At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century several Synods of the Armenians were held in Sis, the 
ancient Issus, in 1307, and in Atan (Adana) in 1316, with a 
view to this union. In this connection the learned English- 
man wrote the extensive work referred to, at the instance of 
the Armenian John, Bishop-Elect of Khelat, and his brother 
Nerses, Archbishop of Manaz-Kjerd. Richard accordingly 
threw his book into the form of a dialogue. John, the 
Bishop-Elect, proposes questions, and brings forward objections. 
Richard himself answers and solves them. In the first six 
books are handled the Christological and Trinitarian doctrines ; 
the seventh defends the Primacy of Rome; four books—8 to 
11—are devoted to the Doctrine of the Sacraments; the 
twelfth and following to the Doctrine of the Last Things; the 
five remaining books closing with philosophico-theological 
investigations of a general kind, which form the basis of the 
whole work. 

We are told that Richard left behind him a translation of 
the Bible in the Irish tongue, which would have been an 
important fact if it had been well attested, but the allegation 
rests upon insufficient evidence. 

But we have trustworthy information on the position taken 
up by the Irish primate against the Mendicant Orders. The 
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following circumstances gave rise to this incident as related by 
himself: Having occasion to come to London on the business 
of his archbishopric, he found that learned men there were 
engaged in animated discussions upon the question of the 
poverty of the life of Jesus, and whether He had even begged. 
This was no doubt an after effect of the debate formerly 
maintained between Pope John XXII. and a party of the 
Franciscans. ‘The archbishop was repeatedly asked to preach 
in London upon the subject, and in the Church of St. Paul 
he delivered seven or eight sermons in English, in which he 
set forth and maintained the propositions following :— 

1. Jesus Christ, during His sojourn upon earth, was indeed 
always a poor man; but 

2. He never practised begging as His own spontaneous 
choice. 

3. He never taught any one to beg. 

4. On the contrary, Jesus taught that no man should 
practice voluntary begging. 

5. No man can either prudently or holily determine to 
follow a life of mendicancy. 

6. Mendicancy forms no part of the rule of the Franciscans. 

7. The Bull of Alexander IV. (of the year 125 5) against a 
certain book (the Jutroductorius in Evangelium aeternum) is 
not directed against any of the above propositions. 

8. For the purposes of confession, the parish church is 
always more suitable for the parishioner than any church or 
chapel of the begging monks. 

9. For hearing confessions the parish priest is always 
preferable to the begging monk. 

These nine propositions evidently fall into two groups. 
The first group, 1 to 7, treats entirely of the moral question, 
in what ‘ Apostolical Poverty’ consists ; in particular, whether 
begging, in its proper sense, is permitted to Christian men, 
and is in itself a virtue—yea or nay. The second group, 
consisting of the last two propositions, relates to the ecclesi- 
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astical question, whether it is advisable and right that 
parishioners should confess in a conventual church to a 
mendicant monk, instead of going to their parish church and 
parish priest. In both respects the high-placed dignitary 
expressed himself in opposition to the Mendicants, to their 
principles, and to their privileges. No wonder that he was 
attacked in consequence. The Mendicant Orders raised 
accusations against him at the Papal Court, and he found 
himself obliged to undertake a journey to Avignon in 1357, 
and to prosecute his defence in person before Innocent VI. 
It is not improbable that the Irish primate acted not only for 
himself, but in name and by commission of several English 
bishops ; at least Wycliffe mentions the rumour that the 
bishops in general had contributed to defray his travelling 
charges, etc. ‘The address which he delivered at a solemn 
sitting of the Council, November 8, 1357, in presence of the 
Pope and Cardinals, affords us some insight into his ecclesi- 
astical views. His contention is simply one for the rights of 
the pastoral office as against the privileges of the Begging 
Orders, by which these rights were infringed—a contest which 
was renewed in France about fifty years later, in 1409 and 
following years. 

The first and by far the larger half of the Yiscourse must 
be regarded as containing the main gist of the whole. It is 
this part which has procured for it the title, ‘A Defence of the 
Parish Priests’; for the second part, only a fourth of the 
whole is taken up with the proof and justification of the first 
seven propositions quoted above. The preacher lays the 
main stress of his argument against mendicancy upon the fact, 
which he proves in a very convincing manner, that the 
Redeemer, during His life on earth, was neither a mendicant 
Himself nor ever taught His disciples to be such. His most 
weighty objection against the principles which he opposes lies, 
if we are not mistaken, in the assertion that’ the notion of 
voluntary mendicancy rests only upon ignorance of the 
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Scriptures, or upon the covetous pretext that the practice is 
conformable to the life of Christ. But he takes up first the 
last two of those nine propositions, z.e., the question of Con- 
fession and of the privileges of the Begging Orders, and he 
gives his reason for doing so at the beginning of his discourse. 
He does so, because a matter which is of common interest to 
the whole priesthood, yea, to all Christendom, takes precedence 
of a matter of private interest, whereas the principle of mendi- 
cancy is only a private affair of the Begging Orders. To 
guard himself, however, against misapprehension, as if he 
meant to assail the Begging Orders om principle, he not only 
enters a caveat at the very commencement of his discourse 
against any possible suspicions of his orthodoxy, but also 
against the surmise that his aim was to attack the whole 
position of the Orders which had received the sanction of the 
Church. What he aimed at was no more than this—that these 
Orders should be restored to the purity of their original 
foundation. In other words, it was their reformation he 
sought—not their suppression. 

With regard to confession, the archbishop shows most 
convincingly that it is much more suitable, and, on moral 
grounds, much more advisable, that confession should be 
made to one’s own parish priest (sacerdos ordinarius) than to 
a begging monk; for the former stands much nearer than the 
latter to any member of his own parish coming to confess, 
and has personal knowledge both of the man and his previous 
sins; and naturally such a man has more feeling of shame 
before one whom he sees every day, than before a stranger 
whom perhaps he sees face to face only once a year. It may 
also so easily happen, for want of personal knowledge of 
people, that a monk receiving confessions may absolve persons 
who are under the ban of excommunication. The speaker 
attests that in his own diocese, where perhaps there are not 
fewer than two hundred persons under excommunication for 
murders, fire-raisings, thefts, and such-like crimes, there are 
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only forty at most of these who come for confession to him, 
or the confessors under him. People of this description 
prefer to confess to the begging friars, and are at once 
absolved and admitted to communion by them. 

On the other hand, the archbishop urges that the parish 
priest is a more righteous judge, and less subject also to 
suspicion of avaricious motives, for he has his parish living, 
which the begging monk has not. Let it only be remembered 
that the Mendicant Orders, since the time when they obtained 
the privilege of hearing confessions, have built everywhere the 
most beautiful monasteries and truly princely palaces, which, 
before that time, they were in no condition to do. It is never 
heard that they impose alms upon those who confess to them, 
for the repairs of a parish church or a bridge, or for the 
upholding of a country road; they prefer to impose them 
entirely for their own benefit and that of their Order. 

But he goes still farther. It is not only the abuse of their 
privileges which is the cause of manifold moral mischiefs, but 
the very existence and normal effect of these rights viewed by 
themselves, and apart from all their misuse. These rights are 
injurious to those who go to confession, because such persons 
are less ashamed of their sins before strangers, and pay no 
regard to contrition, which is the chief part of the sacrament 
of penance, and are led besides to undervalue their parish 
priests. They are injurious to the parish priests, by estranging 
from them their own parishioners to such a degree that the 
latter soon cease to have any personal knowledge of them. 
The mischief even extends to the spiritual order at large. 
For the begging monks know how to draw to themselves 
young men at the universities and elsewhere by means of the 
confessional; they entice them into their Orders, and never 
allow them to leave again; even during the years of noviciate 
they permit them to have interviews with parents at most only 
in presence of a brother of the monastery. One day not long 
ago, On going out from his inn to the street, the archbishop 
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met with a respectable English gentleman who had made a 
journey to Avignon for no other purpose but to obtain from 
the Curia the surrender of his son, whom the begging friars 
of Oxford had inveigled last Easter, though yet only a boy 
thirteen years old. When the father hurried to Oxford to 
rescue him, he was only permitted to speak with his son 
under the eyes of several monks. ‘What is this but man- 
stealing, a crime worse than cattle-stealing, which is a penal 
offence?’ And this with mere children, before they have 
come to years of discretion ! 

And let it not be said such youngsters will serve God 
afterwards with all the more devotion, and therefore it is 
allowable to gain them by promises and lies. People ‘must 
not do evil that good may come’ (Rom. iii. 8). No lie, in 
particular, is allowable for a good end, and no man, for any 
reason of his own invention, is at liberty to set aside any of 
the commandments. The theft and the teaching which helps 
to it are both mortal sins. Things have come to such a pass 
in England that laymen no longer send their sons to the 
universities, but prefer to make farmers of them, rather than 
run the risk of losing them in that fashion; and hence it is 
that, whereas in the preachet’s time there were thirty thousand 
students in Oxford, there are now no more than six thousand. 
And this is a great mischief for the clergy in particular, though 
in every faculty alike the secular students (é.e., non-monks) 
are constantly on the decrease, while the Begging Orders have 
been making no end of gains, both in the number of their 
converts and their members. 

Add to this that it is now almost impossible to purchase 
good books at the universities, for they are all bought up by 
the Mendicants; in all their convents are to be found large 
and valuable libraries. The archbishop himself had sent 
three or four of his parish priests at a time to the university, 
but in every instance one at least of these had left and come 
back again, because they found it impossible to get a Bible to 
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buy, or any other theological book. And thus, in the end, he 
thinks, there will cease to be any clergy, and faith will entirely 
die out in the Church. 

How injurious the rights of the Begging Orders were to the 
Christian people, the preacher depicts from the life. Already, 
says he, neither great nor small can any more take a meal 
without the friars being of the party; and not standing at the 
door, as might be supposed, to beg for alms, but pushing into 
the houses without ceremony. Yes! and they not only eat 
with the guests, but carry off bread, and meat, and cheese 
along with them; and quite in the face of Christ’s express 
command, they go from hall to hall, from house to house.! © 

But lastly, these privileges work mischief even to the 
Mendicant Friars themselves. For they lead them into dis- 
obedience of their own Rules, and cause them to fall into 
greed and avarice and ambitious aspiration after vain honours 
and dignities. As to the first, the preacher instances several 
violations of the original Franciscan Rule, which had all arisen 
from their later-obtained privileges and exemptions. But the 
friars are also guilty of avarice, for they have acquired only 
such rights as enable them to accumulate wealth. If it were 
not their aim to make money, they would at least hand over 
the burial dues, when funerals occur among them, to the 
parish churches and the parish priests; but this is what 
they never do, and their covetousness must be to blame for it. 
The right of hearing confessions, too, they exercise with the 
same view. They receive the secret confessions of women, 
even of princesses; and there are even instances of their 
finding their way into the boudoirs of the most beautiful 
women of noble rank. Scandals enough, which come of the 
abuse of the Confessional ! 

Although these privileges have been conferred upon them 
by Papal authority, they cannot continue to make use of them 
without mortal sin. Neither can they sincerely repent of these 
sins without making restitution, as far as they can, of the 
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rights which they have taken away from the parish priests. In 
this connection, as in support of all his other representations, 
Richard of Armagh repeats the Bible-text which he has prefixed 
to his whole discourse, ‘Judge not according to the outward 
appearance, but judge righteous judgment’ (John vii. 24). 

The good man spoke out with frankness and courage. He 
displays in his sermons much dialectical skill and culture, and 
a solid and ripe theological erudition. But more than all, he 
is penetrated by a spirit of intense moral earnestness and of 
true manhood. Richard of Armagh has the spirit of a Re- 
former, in the noblest sense; he is a man who fights against 
modern degeneracy and ecclesiastical abuses with combined 
wisdom and zeal, with eye uplifted to Christ, and with the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God. 

From this point let us cast a look backwards to Grossetéte, 
and another forward to Wycliffe. Richard of Armagh and 
Robert of Lincoln were in many respects men of kindred 
spirit, and yet in reference to the Mendicant Orders all but 
antipodes ; for the former attacked them and the latter 
patronised and promoted them. But let the times in which 
they lived be distinguished, and the two men come nearer in 
character to each other. At the time when Grossetéte became 
a bishop—in the second quarter of the thirteenth century—the 
Franciscans (with whom he came into the nearest connection) 
were in their first period, and were animated by their first 
love; they numbered among them many men who were 
zealous and active for the good of souls. The Bishop of 
Lincoln rejoiced to find in them instruments and _fellow- 
workers, full of insight and power. That was why he honoured 
them with his confidence, availed himself of their services, 
and extended to them his support. 

A century passed away, and Richard of Armagh had experi- 
ences of the Order of quite another kind. The Mendicants 
were caressed by the Bishops and Popes; it fared with them 
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spoiled. Distinguished by privileges, they became more and 
more pretentious and encroaching ; the Order and its honour, 
its interests, and its revenues, became now the chief objects of 
their aims, instead of the honour of God, the good of the 
Church, and the salvation of souls. Degeneracy, the moral 
corruption of both the Mendicant Orders, was an accomplished 
fact. In such circumstances, a man who was an honest lover 
of goodness, and had a clear eye for the real state of matters, 
must of course take up quite a different position toward these 
Orders from a man of the same gifts and of like spirit who 
had lived a hundred years earlier, when they were in their 
moral bloom and glory. The difference of spirit, therefore, 
between the two men is more apparent than real. 

But we also cast a look forward from Richard of Armagh to 
John of Wycliffe. It has been conjectured that the latter, in 
the matter of the Mendicant Orders, followed immediately in 
the footsteps of the former. This conjecture was favourably 
received, and for a long time has passed as a historical fact. 
What led to this was the circumstance that Wycliffe, in several 
of his writings, made repeated and very severe attacks upon 
these Orders. But the writings referred to belong not to the 
earliest, but precisely to the latest, which he produced. In his 
earlier and earliest pieces I find none of this severe antagonism 
to the Mendicant monks, but, on the contrary, in many places 
a sentiment of recognition and high esteem. This will be 
pointed out more fully hereafter. We have no warrant, there- 
fore, to suppose that Wycliffe took up immediately the threads 
which had dropped from the hands of Richard of Armagh, 
when, after more than two years’ residence in Avignon, he 
died there in December 1359. One thing only is certain, 
that Wycliffe, in his earnest and persistent warfare against 
church evils and corruptions—a warfare which he too carried 
on from love to Christ the Church’s Lord, and with the 
weapons of God’s Word—had Richard Fitzralph, in particular, 
as one of his nearest precursors. 
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This discourse of the Archbishop of Armagh called forth 
a reply from a Franciscan doctor of theology in Oxford, Roger 
Conway, which appeared at latest in 1362, but probably some 
years earlier, in the archbishop’s lifetime. This production is 
a very different one from the archbishop’s, both in form and 
in spirit, for it is not a spoken discourse, but a treatise of twice 
the bulk, and the whole gist of the monkish doctor is the 
exact opposite of the prelate’s. The Franciscan’s standpoint 
is entirely that of the scholastic divine and the Church lawyer. 
In his mode of treating his subject, the throb of personal 
emotion is scarcely ever perceptible, which makes so pleasing 
an impression in the archbishop. He asserts over and over 
again that the discourse of the archbishop, whom he treats, 
however, with great respect, is nothing but a bill of accusation 
“against the Begging Orders: so much the more vigorously does 
he himself take up the ground of Law and Right. It is more 
the ‘decretalist,’ the master of Church law, whom we listen to 
than the theologian ; whereas in Richard Fitzralph the feeling 
of the devout Christian, of the true pastor, of the zealous 
Church prince, pulsates throughout. But this purely legal 
posture of the defender of the Mendicants makes the inevitable 
impression that, however unconsciously, yet in substance and 
effect, it is only the selfish interests of the Orders that he under- 
takes to defend. 

Here, too, we think we ought to mention another writing 
which dates from this century, more precisely from 1356, and 
which, so far at least, deserves to be put side by side with 
Richard Fitzralph’s discourse, as both pieces are directed 
against the evils and abuses of the Church. We refer to the 
much-discussed, but, as it seems to us, more discussed than 
known tract, Of the Last Age of the Church, which was long 
ascribed to Wycliffe himself, and given out as a juvenile piece 
of his, but upon inadequate grounds, and in disregard of 
weighty reasons which make against his authorship.. The 
short essay is in substance nothing more than an indictment 
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against the sins of the priests, and particularly against their 
traffic in offices (simony). This abuse the author considers to 
be the Third Trouble which comes upon the Church. The 
first consisted in the Persecutions, the second in the Heresies, 
the third in Simony. There is now only one more trouble to 
follow, viz. the Devil at broad noonday—ze. the Antichrist. 
This view, and a great deal more in the tract, the author 
borrows from the writings of Abbot Joachim of Flore; but he 
bases it, as Bernhard of Clairvaux also does in his sermons, on 
the Song of Songs (33) and upon Ps. xcv. 5, 6. 

It is not difficult to discover that the author views the 
‘Church disorders of the time in a very narrow manner. He 
has an eye only for abuses and sins attaching to those of the 
clergy who are in possession of tithes and landed endowments. 
This shows that his position in the Church is one different 
from theirs—a position from which this particular side of the 
Church’s evils comes directly under his view ; that is to say, 
he seems to belong to one or other of the Mendicant Orders, 
like the above-named Roger Conway. The author, besides, 
in his whole style of mind, is a man ot contracted views ; his 
mode of thinking is apocalyptic, in the meaner not the grander 
sense ; and he hangs entirely upon authorities such as Abbot 
Joachim, or rather the pseudo-Joachim writings. This last cir- 
cumstance helps us to trace with certainty his connection with 
the Franciscans, particularly with that portion of the Order 
which was attached to Joachimism, and specially to the apoca- 
lyptic views of the so-called ‘Eternal Gospel.’ At all events, 
this production was entirely destitute of any strong, living germs 
of principle from which any future development could spring. 


6. THOMAS BRADWARDINE—HIs TEACHING AND SPIRIT 


Very different is the case with the teaching of an important 
contemporary of the foregoing writer, who, like him, belongs 
to the period immediately preceding Wycliffe’s public career. 
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We refer to Thomas of Bradwardine, a Christian thinker, 
who knew nothing higher and holier than to do battle for ‘the 
cause of God,’ and especially to bring into recognition the free 
and unmerited grace of God as the one only source of salvation, 
in the face of an age whose strong leaning, on the contrary, 
was to build salvation upon human merit. Nor did he entirely 
fail in gaining the age’s concurrence in his teaching. His 
contemporaries held him in high esteem; they gave him the 
honourable title of the ‘Profound Doctor’ (Doctor Profundus). 
The lectures delivered in Oxford, in which he expounded his 
doctrine, found such high acceptance that many of his auditors, 
including men of high position, made repeated requests to him 
to embody his views in a work for publication. And Wycliffe 
in particular, who could scarcely have known him personally, 
was full of esteem for him, which he manifests upon every 
mention of his name, although he strongly opposes some of 
his dogmatic views. We believe that we are not mistaken in 
maintaining that the principles which lay at the basis of Brad- 
wardine’s teaching were not without important influence upon 
Wycliffe. In the fifteenth century, also, his credit still stood very 
high. A man like John Gerson (died 1429) often quoted him 
as an authority in his work on Zhe Spiritual Life of the Soul. 

At the period of the Reformation he seems to have been 
little known, but at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
George Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury (1610-1633), revived 
the memory of his celebrated predecessor, and had the merit 
of suggesting and promoting the publication of his principal 
work, which was prepared for the press by Henry Savile, 
Warden of Merton College, upon the basis of a collection of 
six manuscripts! But this service to his earlier fame came too 
late, for Bradwardine and his work have never obtained, in 
later times, the high consideration to which they are entitled. 


1 Thomae Bradwardini Archiepiscopi olim Cantuariensis De Causa Dei, 
et de Virtute Causarum Libri tres. WLond., 1618, fol. Edited by Henry 
Savile, Head of the same College in Oxford (Merton) where Bradwardine had 
once been a student and fellow. 
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Thomas of Bradwardine was born near the end of the 
thirteenth century, and where and in what year cannot be 
determined with certainty. He takes notice himself, on one 
occasion, that his father lived in Chichester. As, however, it 
appears, from Oxford documents of the year 1325, that he then 
held the office of a Proctor of the University, it is concluded, 
on good grounds, that he must have been born in 1290 at the 
latest. Further, we have certain knowledge that he went to 
Oxford as a student, and was there admitted into Merton 
College, which had been founded in 1274. Here he studied, 
not only scholastic philosophy and theology, but also mathe- 
matics and astronomy, with such success as to obtain the 
highest reputation in all these branches of learning. 

It was at this period, also, that an incident occurred to him 
which gave a decisive turn to his inner life, and which we 
fortunately learn from his own pen. His narrative is as 
follows :—‘I was at one time, while still a student of philo- 
sophy, a vain fool, far from the true knowledge of God, and 
held captive in opposing error. From time to time I heard 
theologians treating of the questions of Grace and Free Will, 
and the party of Pelagius appeared to me to have the best of 
the argument. For I rarely heard anything said of grace in 
the lectures of the philosophers, except in an ambiguous sense ; 
but every day I heard them teach that we are the masters of 
our own free acts, and that it stands in our own power to do 
either good or evil, to be either virtuous or vicious, and such 
like. And when I heard now and then in church a passage 
read from the Apostle which exalted grace and humbled free- 
will,—such, ¢.g., as that word in Romans ix., ‘So then it is not 
in him that willeth, nor in him that runneth, but in God that 
showeth mercy,” and other like places,—I had no liking for 
such teaching, for towards grace I was still unthankful.! I 
believed also with the Manicheans, that the Apostle, being a 


1 Ingratis mihi gratia displicebat. The word-play here cannot be 
imitated in English, 
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man, might possibly err from the path of truth in any point of 
doctrine. But afterwards, and before I had become a student 
of theology, the truth before mentioned struck upon me like a 
beam of grace, and it seemed to me as if I beheld in the 
distance, under a transparent image of truth, the grace of God 
as it is prevenient both in time and nature to all good deeds— 
that is to say, the gracious will of God which precedently wills 
that he who merits salvation shall be saved, and precedently 
works this merit of it in him, God in truth being in all move- 
ments the primary Mover. Wherefore, also, I give thanks to 
Him who has freely given me this grace (Qui mihi hanc gratiam 
gratis dedit). 

From this interesting testimony from his own lips, it 
appears that Bradwardine, while still a student, and even before 
he had begun the regular study of theology, had experienced a . 
spiritual awakening which brought him off from the Pelagian 
way of thinking, and led him to the conviction that the grace 
of God is prevenient to all God-pleasing action, instead of being 
acquired by such action preceding. This awakening had 
evidently occurred in connection with such utterances of St. 
Paul as that in Romans ix. 16, which had suddenly struck upon 
the young man’s soul with a clear light and arresting force, 
insomuch that from that day forward the all-determining power 
of grace became the central truth of his Christian thinking. 

It has been already mentioned that Bradwardine held a 
University office in 1325. We next hear of him delivering 
lectures for some time as a Doctor of Theology in the 
University, by which he laid the foundation of his theological 
renown, and at a later date he became Chancellor of St. Paul’s in 
London. When the war with France broke out, and Edward 
III. made the campaign in person, John Stratford, Archbishop 
of Canterbury (1333-1348), proposed him to the King for war 
chaplain and confessor. In this capacity he accompanied the 
King in his campaigns in 1339 and subsequent years, and so 
great was his religious and moral influence upon Edward and 
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his army, upon whom he knew how to press the claims of 
humanity, that many historians of those wars were convinced 
that the English victories were more due to the holiness of this 
priest than to the warlike virtues of the King and the valour of 
his troops. 

In 1348 Archbishop Stratford died, and the chapter of 
Canterbury chose Bradwardine to be his successor; but the 
King’s attachment to him was such that he could not make up 
his mind to release him from attendance on his person. But 
upon the death of John Ufford, who was nominated in his stead 
in May 1349, before receiving consecration, and the chapter 
having a second time made choice of Bradwardine, the King 
at length gave his consent to the arrangement. Thomas of 
Bradwardine was nominated Archbishop by King and Pope, 
was consecrated in Avignon in the beginning of July, and 
returned immediately to England to assume his office. But 
only a few weeks after, August 26, 1349, he died in the Palace 
of Lambeth. 

Bradwardine’s theological views are exhibited in a systematic 
form in the work already named. It bears the title Of she 
Cause of God, for the author has the consciousness of appearing 
like an advocate in defence of God’s honour, in standing 
forward to oppose Pelagianism, and to exalt the agency of 
God’s free and unmerited grace in the conversion and salva- 
tion of man. He by no means conceals from himself that in 
so doing he is swimming against the current of prevailing 
opinion, for it is his own remark that ‘the doctrine is held by 
many, either that the free will of man is of itself sufficient for 
the obtaining of salvation ; or if they confess the need of grace, 
that still grace may be merited by the power of the free will, so 
that grace no longer appears to be something undeserved by 
men, but something meritoriously acquired. Almost the 
whole world,’ he says, ‘has run after Pelagius and fallen into 
error.’ But Bradwardine does not allow himself to be dis- 
heartened by this state of things. He knows for certain that 
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one man, if the Lord is with him, will be able to chase a 
thousand foes, yea to put twelve thousand to flight (1 Sam. 
xviii. 7). 

This joyful courage in conflict, this devout confidence of 
victory in pleading the cause of God’s grace as the only source 
of salvation, cannot fail to remind us of the Reformers, who 
were essentially heralds of the same grace, and opposers of the 
delusion that salvation can be earned by human merit. The 
method, it is true, which the scholastic divine followed was 
different from theirs, owing to the peculiar character of 
medizeval culture. The Reformers went to work theologically, 
Bradwardine philosophically. He gives as his reason for adopt- 
ing this method, that the later Pelagians had asserted that 
Pelagius had been overcome purely by Church authority and 
by theological proofs, but in a philosophical and rational way 
it had never been possible to confute him. Bradwardine’s 
design, therefore, is to make use mainly of philosophical argu- 
ments and authorities. In regard to authorities he adheres, in 
fact, so closely to his declared design, that he gives more 
space to the sayings of philosophers, old and new, and attaches 
more stress to them, than he does to his own independent 
reasonings. However, he also elucidates the question theo- 
logically, namely, by arguments of Scripture and appeals to the 
Fathers and Scholastics, with the view, as he says himself, of 
showing the right sense of many passages of Holy Scripture 
and the Fathers, which had often been misunderstood and 
perverted by the Pelagians of ancient and later times. 

Waiving, for want of space, any analysis of the doctrinal 
contents and reasonings of a work so bulky and profound, it 
may be observed, in general terms, that the scientific success 
of the performance is less satisfactory than the religious and 
moral spirit with which it is imbued. For the absolute deter- 
minism which Bradwardine sets forth labours under an in- 
appropriate mixing up of metaphysical and physical ideas 
with an ethical question, and thus rests the doctrine that 
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salvation is grounded exclusively upon grace upon an insecure 
foundation. 

But the spirit which animates him is worthy of all recognition. 
He is filled with a moral pathos—a lofty earnestness of 
Christian piety, which cannot fail to make the deepest im- 
pression. His drift is to exhibit grace as a free and unmerited 
gift of God, and to strike down every imagination of human 
merit in the work of conversion. It is for this reason that he 
controverts in particular the favourite dogma of the Scholastics, 
that man can qualify himself to receive grace—in other words, 
that he can deserve grace, if not to the strict extent of full 
worthiness (de condigno), still in the sense of meetness and 
suitableness (de congruo). To acquire merit before God, Brad- 
wardine holds to be impossible for man in any sense whatsoever. 
He who affirms the contrary turns God, in effect, into a poor 
trafficker ; for he who receives grace on the footing of any kind 
of merit has purchased the grace and not received it as a free 
gift. 

Bradwardine sets out, in fact, as pointed out above, from 
his own experience,—from actual lifen—and he keeps actual 
experience ever in his eye. And in regard to the authorities 
for the doctrine of unmerited grace to whom he cares most to 
appeal, he is thoroughly alive to the fact that it was by their 
own living experience that they too were brought to the 
knowledge of that grace. The Apostle Paul, for example, was 
‘a chosen vessel of grace,’ inasmuch as, at a time when he 
was not thinking of good works at all, nor was even standing 
aloof from deeds of wickedness ; at a time when he was thirst- 
ing for Christian blood, and was even persecuting the Lord 
Himself, suddenly a light from heaven shone round about him, 
and the grace of Jesus Christ at the same instant preveniently 
laid hold upon him. He speaks of the apostle as emphatically 
a child of grace, who, in gratitude for the same, makes devout 
and honourable mention of this grace—his mother—in almost 
all his epistles, vindicating her claims, particularly in his 
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Epistle to the Romans, where he makes grace the subject of a 
large and acute investigation which fills the Epistle almost 
from beginning to end. And quite in a similar spirit he 
remarks upon Augustine that, ‘like the apostle, he was at first 
an unbeliever, a blasphemer, and an enemy of the grace of 
Jesus Christ, but after the same grace had converted him with 
like suddenness, he became, after the apostle’s example, an 
extoller, a magnificent and mighty champion of grace.’ And 
like the Apostle Paul, like Augustine the great Church Father 
of the West, Thomas Bradwardine too became, by the light 
from heaven which shone upon him in his youth, an extoller 
and champion of the grace of God, in opposition to the 
Pelagian and self-righteous spirit which prevailed in his time. 

It was by no means his intention, indeed, in so doing, to 
place himself in antagonism to the Church of Rome. On the 
contrary, he declares expressly his steadfast belief in the 
doctrinal authority of the Church. He submits his writings to 
her judgment; it is for her to determine what is orthodox in 
the questions which he has investigated; he wishes with all 
his heart to have her support where he does battle with the 
enemies of God; where he errs, to have her correction ; where 
he is in the right, to have her confirmation. But still, in the 
last resort, he consoles himself with the help of God, who 
forsakes no one who is a defender of His cause. 


7. ‘THE VISION OF PIERS PLOWMAN’ 


While the learned Doctor was defending God’s cause with 
the weapons of science, and seeking to bring back his age from 
the paths of Pelagian error into the one only way of salvation, 
the same cry for grace was also heard from the conscience of 
the common people, in their feeling of the urgent need of a 
better state of things. 

About twelve years after Bradwardine’s death, this feeling 
of society found expression in a great popular poem, which 
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yet remains to be noticed by us as a speaking sign of the 
times. We refer to Zhe Vision of Piers Plowman, which 
reveals to us, not so much by the social position of its author 
as by the circle of readers for whom he wrote and the spirit of 
which the work is full, the deep ferment which at that time 
was spreading through the lowest and broadest stratum of the 
English people. The author himself undoubtedly belonged to 
the educated class, or rather to the learned class, which was 
then almost identical with it. He is familiar with the whole 
learning of his time ; he knows the Classics and the Fathers, 
the Scholastics and the Chroniclers, and also the Canon Law ; 
he quotes the Bible according to the Vulgate and the Géossa ; 
quotes likewise Latin Church hymns in the original ; in short, 
he was a scholar, and probably a monk. In the sixteenth 
century the tradition existed that his name was Robert Long- 
land or Langland, born at Cleobury Mortimer, in Shropshire, 
educated in Oxford, and then admitted a monk in the 
Benedictine Priory of Great Malvern, Worcestershire. 

Several allusions to localities, such as the Malvern Hills 
and the like, point to the fact that he must have lived in the 
west of England, on the border of Wales. Perhaps he sprang 
from the agricultural population ; at all events, he shared their 
feelings, and wrote for them and from their point of view ; and 
this he did to such good purpose that his poetry went straight 
to the people’s hearts, and continued to be loved by them and 
committed to memory, and frequently imitated, for several 
generations, down to the middle of the fifteenth century. 

From the first appearance of this poem the figure of Piers 
Plowman became, and long continued to be, a favourite one 
with the friends of moral and religious reform. The great 
popularity of the work is attested by the very considerable 
number of manuscripts of it which still exist, most of them 
written towards the end of the fifteenth century. Add to this 
the circumstance that these manuscripts are seldom written in 
a beautiful hand, and are scarcely ever adorned with illuminated 
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initials, which is a pretty plain proof that they were not in- 
tended for the higher ranks of society, but for the middle class. 
A highly remarkable document of the time of the Peasants’ 
War, under Richard IL., viz. the ‘Call’, of the ringleader, John 
Ball, to the people of Essex, contains several manifest re- 
miniscences of Piers Plowman. The poet himself, however, 
was as little a sower of sedition as he was a heretic. He 
preaches constantly the duty of obedience to the higher 
powers. But the pleasure he takes in lowering the great in 
the estimation of the people, and in raising the credit of the 
lower classes, could not fail to make him a great favourite with 
the multitude. And although he did not attack a single 
doctrine of the Church, yet his unsparing exposure of the sins 
of the clergy must have aided the growing public sentiment in 
favour of reform. 

In view of the oppression which prevailed among the 
nobility, the corruption among the clergy, and the dishonesty 
among the tradesmen, the simple heart of the peasant appears 
to the poet to be the only remaining seat of integrity and 
virtue. It is the husbandman in his mean position, not the 
Pope and his proud hierarchy, who exhibits upon earth an 
image of the humble Redeemer. In its language and poetical 
form, too, the work has quite a popular cast. With the excep- 
tion of the Latin citations, and some Norman-French phrases 
which occasionally occur, the language is pure Middle-English ; 
while in form it is the most beautiful example extant of old 
Anglo-Saxon verse. For it is not rhyme, properly so called, 
which is here used, but what is called alliterative rhyme. 
Instead of the Anglo-Saxon alliteration, the Normans, since 
the twelfth century, had introduced the vomaunce thyme, which 
continued in prevailing use till the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Later, we find in use a combination of rhyme and 
alliterative in one and the same line. Still, it is not improbable 
that during the whole of that time the pure Saxon alliterative 
continued to maintain itself along with the Anglo-Saxon 
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tongue among the lower strata of the population. Its coming 
up again to the surface, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, appears to be only one aspect of the great social and 
national movement before referred to which took place at that 
period. Seen from this point of view, in the literary history 
of the country, Langland’s poem has a special claim upon our 
attention. 

The old Saxon alliterative verse was now so much again in 
favour that it was used in long romances like William and the 
Werewolf—a position which it continued to hold as late as the 
fifteenth century, at which date it found imitators even in 
Scotland. The author of Piers Plowman is well acquainted 
indeed, it is true, with common rhyme, and he introduces it 
occasionally, but only in Latin of the ecclesiastical type. But 
in his own English composition he employs exclusively alliter- 
ative rhyme; his constant usage being the following, that in 
every connected couplet of lines (each line having two rising 
and two falling accents) the two most important words of the 
first line begin with the same letter, while in the second line 
the first accented word also begins with it, 

The poem belongs to the allegorical class, and consists of a 
long series of visions, in which the poet has revelations made 
to him in the way of dreams, of the condition of human society, 
and of various truths relating to it. The date of the composi- 
tion admits of being fixed pretty exactly, That dreadful 
plague which, under the name of the Black Death, laid waste 
the half of Europe in 1438 and following years, was already 
several years past. Mention is made more than once of 
the ‘Pestilence’; it forms, so to speak, the dark background 
from which the figures stand out. But a second ‘sickness’ is 
also referred to which raged in England in 1360-62, and with 
this agrees the circumstance that the lines beginning with 
number 1735 contain an undoubted allusion to the peace of 
Bretigny, which was concluded in the year 1360, and formed 
an important incident in the history of the English and French 
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war. Further, the poet touches in vv. 2499 seq. upon a great 
storm from the south-west, which occurred on a ‘Saturday 
evening,’ to which he alludes also in vv. 4453 seq. We know 
from chronicles that this tempest, which threw down towers 
and high houses, and almost all the great trees, took place on 
January 15, 1362, and the exactness with which the date of 
that event is fixed by the poet warrants us in assuming that 
the poem must have been written no long time thereafter, 
perhaps at the end of 1362. 

The poet goes forth, in the warm summer time, to wander 
into the wide world. Ona May morning, already fatigued by 
his walk, he lays himself down on the Malvern Hills beside a 
well, and falls asleep. There, in a dream, he sees wonderful 
things—upon a hill in the east a tower, built with great art—the 
tower of truth; in the west the fortress of care, where dwells 
the wicked fiend. Upon a charming plain between the two 
he sees a multitude of men of all ranks and conditions, rich 
and poor, going about their different works and ways. Clergy, 
too, are not wanting, begging friars, preachers of indulgences, 
priests in the service of the king or the nobles, and so forth. 
With this begins the first of the poet’s visions, of which the 
work, closely examined, is found to contain ten, although this 
number does not at once meet the eye; for the usual division 
of the text into twenty passus taken from the manuscript copies 
is rather a superficial one. The visions have a tolerable 
amount of connection with each other, though by no means a 
very close one. 

A variety of allegorical figures step upon the scene; some 
talking, some acting, and occasionally a sort of drama develops 
itself. First appears an honourable lady—the Church-—and 
instructs the poet in the significance of the spectacle before 
him, and especially on the point that truth is the truest of all 
treasures, and that the chief subject of truth is nothing else but 
love and beneficence. ‘Then enters in dazzlingly rich array 
the lady ‘Reward,’ ze. earthly reward. To her all ranks and 
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conditions of men do homage. She is on the point of being 
betrothed to ‘Falsehood,’ instead of to ‘Truth. Then 
‘Theology’ puts forward his claim to her hand, and all parties 
repair to Westminster to bring the matter to a judicial decision ; 
but ‘ Truth’ hurries on before to the king’s palace, and speaks 
in the ear of the knight ‘Conscience.’ The knight speaks with 
the king, and the king gives command to put ‘Reward’ in 
prison as soon as she arrives. But in prison she fares by no 
means amiss. The judges in Westminster themselves pay 
court to her; a begging friar visits her, hears her confession, 
and gives her absolution. At last the king sends for her to his 
presence, gives her a reprimand, and sets her at liberty upon 
her promises of amendment; he even proposes to wed her to 
his knight ‘Conscience,’ but the knight, while thanking him in 
the most courtly terms, draws a picture of her character in the 
blackest colours. She defends herself in a way to win for her 
the king’s grace, whereupon ‘Conscience’ appeals to ‘ Reason,’ 
and in the end the king takes ‘Conscience’ and ‘ Reason’ to 
be his councillors. 

The poet awakes, but soon falls asleep again, and now begins 
the second vision. He sees again the same plain full of people, 
to whom ‘Reason’ is preaching a sermon, in which he tells 
every rank and condition of people his mind. The sinners 
before him are seized with remorse. They fall upon their 
knees, and ‘Penitence’ gives them absolution. And now 
thousands rise to their feet and set out on a pilgrimage to 
‘Truth,’ But nobody knows the way. At last a ploughman 
calls out that he knows the way. It is here that Piers Plowman 
comes upon the scene. He offers to show the pilgrims the 
road in person if they will only wait till he has ploughed and 
sown a bit of ground, and in the meantime several help him at 
his work. When it comes, however, to the ears of ‘Truth’ 
that Piers purposes to make a pilgrimage to her, she sends him 
a letter of indulgence, desiring him to stay at home and work, 
and informing him that the indulgence is applicable to all who 
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assist him in his work—a message which awakens among all 
the greatest joy. But, in the end, nothing more is found in 
the brief of indulgence than these two lines: ‘And those who 
have done good shall go into everlasting life, but those who 
have done evil, into everlasting fire.’ Then the poet awakes 
again ; he reflects upon his dream, and he is convinced that 
‘Do Good’ will be better in the last judgment than a whole 
pocketful of indulgences, or letters of fraternity. 

From the third to the tenth vision the representation princi- 
pally turns upon the three allegorical persons, ‘Do Good,’ ‘Do 
Better,’ and ‘Do Best.’ The allegorical action passes over 
more and more into didactic poetry, ‘the Plowman’ coming 
repeatedly upon the scene, but in such a way that under the 
transparent veil of that figure the Redeemer Himself is here 
and there to be recognised. 

The whole drift of the poem is to recommend practical 
Christianity. The kernel of its moral teaching is the pure 
Christian love of our neighbour—love especially to the poor 
and lowly ; a love of our neighbour reaching its highest point 
in patient forbearance, and love towards enemies—a love 
inspired by the voluntary passion of Christ for us. As the 
‘Luxemburgers’ (a false coin then circulating widely in England) 
resemble a ‘sterling’ in the stamp, but are of base metal, so 
many nowadays bear the stamp of the heavenly King and His 
crown, but the metal—the soul—is alloyed with sin. The 
poet accordingly lays bare, on the one hand, the evil works 
and ways of all ranks and conditions of men, dealing castiga- 
tion round among all classes with the lash of his satire ; while, 
on the other hand, he commends the good wherever he finds 
it. That he is by no means a heretic has already been 
remarked. He assumes without question the whole body of 
Church doctrine ; the doctrine of transubstantiation, ¢.g., he 
takes for granted as something self-evident; and however 
much value he attaches to the conscience and the natural 
understanding of man, he is by no means a despiser of learning, 
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and especially of theology. But what he demands is, that the 
seven liberal arts and every science should be cultivated in no 
selfish spirit, in order to acquire wealth ; nor from a motive of 
vanity, in order to be styled ‘Magister’; otherwise men only lose 
their time in them; but from love to our Lord and to the 
people. In other words, learning has value in his eyes only 
when benefit accrues from it to mankind; and therefore he 
thinks it a practice to be censured when mendicant friars and 
masters of arts preach to the people about matters above human 
comprehension, instead of speaking to them of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the seven sins. Such men only wish to show 
off their high learning, and to make a boast of it; they do not 
act from sincere love to their neighbour. 

On the other hand, he commends all princes and nobles, 
bishops and lawyers, who in their dignified places are useful 
to others, and render real service to the world. But ‘Truth’ 
gives her ‘brief and seal,’ not only to men of learning and rank, 
but also to men of trade and traffic, to assure them that they 
shall not come short of salvation, if, with all their diligence in 
trade and money-making, they give out of their gains for the 
building of bridges, the feeding of the poor, to help in sending 
children to school, or teaching them a trade, or in setting out 
poor young women in marriage, and in promoting the cause of 
religion. Industrious and honest married people are also 
highly commended; it is they who hold the world together, 
for from marriage spring both kings and knights, emperors and 
servants, father-confessors, holy virgins and martyrs. Evidently 
Piers the Plowman is made the chief figure of the poem, not 
merely on account of his humble condition in life, but also to 
do honour in his person to labour, joined with the fear of God. 
Both points of view are inseparably connected in the poem. 
Undoubtedly there is something of a democratic spirit in the 
teaching of the author, but it is a Christian democracy, like 
that word of the Redeemer, ‘To the poor the Gospel is 
preached.’ More than once it is remarked by the poet how 
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much better off in that respect people in low condition are 
than the high-placed and the educated. The seven sins are 
far more dangerous for the rich than for the poor. Augustine 
himself (the most enlightened doctor and the greatest of the 
four, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, and Gregory the Great) is 
appealed to as a witness for this, for the poet has read in one 
of his sermons the passage, ‘Behold the ignorant themselves 
take the kingdom of heaven by violence.’ 

That none come into the kingdom of God sooner than the 
poor and lowly is a thought which he dwells upon in several 
parts of the poem. For the Church the poet cherishes deep 
veneration, but this by no means prevents him from speaking 
openly of her faults. In one place he makes the general 
remark, that while uprightness and holiness spring from the 
Church by the instrumentality of men of pure character and 
life, who are the teachers of God’s law, all sorts of evil, on the 
other hand, spring from her, when priests and pastors are not 
what they ought to be. What he has chiefly to censure in the 
priesthood of his time is their worldliness, their sins of selfish- 
ness and of simony. Other shortcomings and failings, indeed, 
are also mentioned, as when the ignorance of many priests is 
satirised by the introduction of a curate who knows nothing 
of the ‘cardinal virtues,’ and never heard of any ‘cardinals’ 
but those of the Pope’s making, or when ‘Indolence’ owns 
frankly that he has been priest and parson for more than thirty 
winters, but can neither sing by notes nor read the lives of the 
saints. He can hunt horses better than tell his parishioners 
the meaning of a clause in Beatus Vir or Beati Omnes in the 
Psalter. 

But it is the worldliness of the clergy that the satirist chiefly 
lashes. His complaint of the abuse that foreign priests should 
have so much office and power in England, reminds us vividly 
of Grossetéte’s demands, as well as of the measures which 
King and Parliament, twenty years before, had adopted against 
Papal provisions and reservations. Hardest and bitterest of 
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all are his complaints of the self-seeking and avarice which 
prevail in the Church. 

‘Conscience’ complains before the King’s tribunal of the 
Lady ‘ Reward,’ on this as well as other grounds, that she has 
infected the Pope with her poison, and made evil the holy 
Church. She is in the confidence of the Pontiff, for she and 
‘Master Simony’ seal his bulls; she consecrates bishops, be 
they ever so ignorant; and she takes care for the priests to 
let them have liberty to keep their mistresses as long as they 
live. ‘Time was when men lived in self-denial and privation, 
but nowadays men value the yellow gold piece more than the 
cross of Christ, which conquered death and sin. When 
Constantine endowed the Church with lands and lordships, 
an angel was heard to cry aloud in Rome, This day the 
Church of God has drunk venom, and the heirs of St. Peter’s 
power ‘are a-poysoned all.’ 

If possessions be poison, 
And imperfect them make, 
Good were to discharge them 
For holy Church sake, 

And purge them of poison 
Ere more peril befall. 

The suggestions of this passage take the form in another 
place of a prophecy—the prophecy of a coming king, who will 
punish with heavy blows all monks and nuns and canons who 
have broken their rules, and, in league with his nobles, will 
reform them by force. 


And yet shall come a king 
And confess you all 
And beat you, as the Bible telleth, 
For breaking of your rule, 
And amend you monks and monials, 
And put you to your penance, 

Ad pristinum statum ire. 
And barons and their bairns, 
Blame you and reprove. 


If it is the ‘monks possessioners,’ or landed Orders, who 
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are here meant, neither are the Mendicant Orders spared in 
other places, as, ¢.g., in the passage where a begging friar visits 
the all-fascinating Lady ‘Reward’ in person, and gives her 
absolution in return for a horse-load of wheat, when she begs 
him to be equally obliging to noble lords and ladies of her 
acquaintance who love to wanton in their pleasures. ‘And 
then,’ says she, ‘will I restore your church for you, and build 
you a cloister-walk, and whiten your walls, and put you in 
painted windows, and pay for all the work out of my own 
purse ; so that all men shall say I am a sister of your house.’ 

It is thus that the Visions of Piers the Plowman attack, not 
indeed the doctrine of the Church of that age, but in the most 
outspoken manner, all the prevailing sins of the clergy from 
the highest to the lowest, and in so doing, render distinguished 
service in helping forward the work of reform. 


CHAPTER 11 
WYCLIFFE’S EARLY LIFE 


1. BIRTHPLACE AND FAMILY 


WE are more accurately informed of Wycliffe’s birthplace than 
of the date of his birth, and we owe this information to a 
learned man of the sixteenth century, John Leland, who has 
been called the father of English antiquaries.* 

In his /#inerary he has inserted a notice of Wycliffe’s birth- 
place, which, though only obtained from hearsay, yet as the 
earliest, and recorded only about 150 years after the great 
man’s death, must always be regarded as of high authority. 
Leland’s remark runs as follows :—‘It is reported that John 
Wiclif, the heretic, was born at Spresswell, a small village, a 
good mile off from Richmond,’ 

This notice, it is true, has its difficulties. The first is, that 
Leland himself appears to contradict his present statement in 
another of his works, for he says in his Cod/ections in mentioning 
‘Wigclif’ in the county of York, that ‘Wigclif’ the heretic 
sprang from that place. ‘These two statements appear, at first 
sight, to Sa tog each other, and yet, when looked at more 


1 Leland was commissioned in 1533, by Henry VIII., to examine the 
libraries and archives of all cathedrals and monasteries, colleges, and cities ; 
and he employed six years in travelling all over England and Wales, in order 
to collect materials for a history of the kingdom. He spent other six years in 
working up these collections into an account of the antiquities of England, 
but the work was never finished, for his excessive labours brought on disease 
of the brain, and he died in 1552, His /timerarium, however in nine 
volumes, was published in Oxford 1710-1712. 
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narrowly, they are easily reconciled ; for in the first-named 
work Leland is speaking of Wycliffe’s birthplace proper ; while, 
in the other, he is rather making mention of the seat of his 
family. But there a still greater difficulty arises from the fact 
that in the neighbourhood of the town of Richmond, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, no village of the name of Spress- 
well has ever been known to exist. This fact has given rise to 
various conjectures, ¢g. that Leland, in the course of his 
inquiries, had heard of a place called Hipswell or Ipswell, and 
had mistaken its name for Spresswell, or that Spresswell may 
have been the name of some manor-house or estate of the 
Wycliffes. It is also thought by some that Leland could not 
have personally travelled through that district of the county ; 
for, in giving its topography, he has fallen into many mistakes. 

But Leland’s credit for accuracy on this point has been 
vindicated, and his account has received a confirmation which 
sets the matter in the clearest light. Dr. Robert Vaughan, the 
scholar, who, since 1828, has rendered important services to 
the history of Wycliffe, has, by means of correspondence 
with other scholars in the north of England, established the 
following facts. 

Not far from the river Tees, which forms the boundary 
between the North Riding of Yorkshire and the county of 
Durham, there was formerly a town of the name of Richmond, 
of higher antiquity than the existing Richmond, and which is 
to be found in old maps under the name of Old Richmond. 

About a mile from Old Richmond there was still in exist- 
ence in the eighteenth century, close to the Tees, a small 
village or hamlet called Spresswell or Spesswell. An old 
chapel also stood there, in which were married the grand- 
parents of a man living in that neighbourhood, who vouched 
for the truth of this information. These were, however, the 
last pair married in the chapel, for it fell down soon after, and 
now the plough passes over the spot where it stood. 

Only half a mile from Spresswell lies the small parish of 
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Wycliffe, the church of which still stands on the level bank of 
the Tees, without tower, and partly overgrown with ivy. Upon 
an eminence, not far from the little church, stands a manor- 
house, which formerly belonged to the family of Wycliffe of 
Wycliffe. From the time of William the Conqueror down to 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, this family were lords 
of the manor and patrons of the parish church. In 1606 the 
estate passed, by marriage of the heiress, to the family ot 
Tunstall. Another branch of the family, however, carried on 
the name, and it is hardly more than half a century since the 
last representative of the family, Francis Wycliffe, died at 
Barnard Castle on Tees. The tradition both of the locality 
and the Wycliffes of Wycliffe has always been, that it was from 
this family that the celebrated forerunner of the Reformation 
sprang. 

It no longer, then, admits of a doubt that Wycliffe was 
born at Spresswell, not far from Old Richmond. His birth- 
place belongs to the district which, though not a county 
itself, but only part of one, is commonly called Richmondshire, 
forming the north-western portion of the great county of York, 
or, more exactly, the western district of the North Riding, a 
hilly, rocky highland, with valleys and slopes of the greatest 
fertility. The valley of the Tees, in particular, and especially 
that part of it where Spresswell was situated, is a region of 
great and various beauty, presenting landscape scenery of 
equal grandeur and softness. 

It was, then, a country of strongly marked character upon 
which the eyes of Wycliffe rested in his childhood and boyish 
years ; but we should lose ourselves in the domain of poetry 
if we endeavoured to describe the influences which the 
surrounding scenery exerted upon the opening mind of our 
hero. We have a surer foothold for the history of the man, 
in the peculiar character of the population of those northern 
counties of England. In Yorkshire especially, though also 
in other counties of the north, as Northumberland, West- 
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moreland, and Cumberland, the Anglo-Saxon element has 
maintained itself in greater purity, tenacity, and force, than in 
the south of England. In the centuries next succeeding the 
Norman invasion, much more of the old English nature 
continued to keep its hold in these parts of the kingdom than 
in the midland and southern counties. It is said that there 
are families there to the present day, who have remained in 
uninterrupted possession of their estates from the time of the 
Norman invasion, and almost even from the period of the 
Saxon immigration; these old Saxon families, it is added, 
belonging not to ‘the nobility,’ but to ‘the gentry.’ The country 
people at the present day, in the whole of Yorkshire, and 
most of all in the remote dales of the interior, still speak 
an ancient dialect, which, like the Scottish tongue, bears an 
unmistakable German impress. The whole nature of the 
Yorkshire people has an antique cast about it. In the rest of 
England, the Yorkshireman passes for a robust, stout-hearted, 
honest personage—one who is every inch a man. 

It was from the bosom of this tenacious old Saxon people 
that Wycliffe sprang; and the more it holds true that it was 
precisely the German element of the English population which 
formed the strength of the national movement of the fourteenth 
century, the more important, unquestionably, is the circum- 
stance that a man like Wycliffe, who rendered, in particular, 
such important services to the development of the English 
language, should have belonged to a province and people 
who had always been distinguished by faithful and persistent 
adherence to the old Saxon nature and ways. And it appears 
that the Wycliffes belonged precisely to those families of the 
Yorkshire gentry who have persistently preserved for centuries, 
not only their estates, but also the characteristics of their 
Saxon descent. 

The family of the Wycliffes must at one time have been 
numerous, and of many branches; for documents of the 
second half of the fourteenth century give information of 
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several different men of this name. In 1368 we find mention 
of Robert of Wycliffe, as priest of a chapel in Cleveland, in 
the diocese of York, probably the same priest who, in 1362, 
was made parish priest of Wycliffe, and in 1363 made an 
exchange of this office for another. Besides him, we know, 
from church documents, of another priest of the same period, 
who bore the same name as our Reformer, written ‘John 
Wyclyve,’ who, on July 21, 1361, was appointed parish priest 
of Mayfield by Archbishop Islip, that being an estate of the 
See of Canterbury. He remained priest there for nearly 
twenty years, and in 1380 was made rector of the parish of 
Horsted Keynes, where he died in 1383, one year before his 
more illustrious namesake. We shall have occasion, below, 
to return to this second John Wyclyve. 

It is, moreover, a remarkable fact, that the Wycliffes, after 
the death of their most celebrated member, and in particular 
from the Reformation down to their extinction, were always 
distinguished for their fidelity to the Church of Rome. In 
1423, a certain Robert Wyclyf, parish priest of Rudby, in the 
diocese of York, made a will which leaves no room for doubt 
that the testator was very far from sharing the views of John 
Wycliffe. At the commencement of the document he com- 
mends his soul to ‘Almighty God, to Saint Mary, and to all 
the Saints’; he passes over the Redeemer in entire silence ; 
he makes more than one provision for masses for the repose 
of souls; and leaves several legacies in favour of nuns and 
Mendicant monks, etc. From the fact that such soul-masses 
are to be said, not only for himself, but also for the souls of 
his father, mother, and all his benefactors, it is plain that the 
parents of the testator must also have been strict Romanists. 
Among the four churches, for the repair of each of which he 
left forty shillings, is named the church of ‘Wyclyf,’ and to 
the poor of the same parish is also left a sum of forty shillings. 
These two latter dispositions are unquestionable indications 
that the testator was connected by birth with that locality. 


The Wycliffe Family QI 


It seems as if Wycliffe’s family, feeling themselves exposed 
to danger by his keen assault upon the Church of Rome, had 
become all the more devoted to the Papacy on that account. 
At all events, even after the English Reformation, the 
Wycliffes remained Roman Catholic, and with them about 
half the inhabitants of the village—a division which continues 
to the present day. The old church on the bank of the 
Tees belongs to the Anglican Establishment, while the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants of Wycliffe until recently repaired 
to a chapel built at the side of the manor house on the 
neighbouring height. They have now a chapel of their own 
at some little distance. 

Touching the date of Wycliffe’s birth, no direct docu- 
mentary information has come down to us. John Lewis was 
the first who fixed upon the year 1324; and he has been 
followed in this date by the great majority of writers without 
further inquiry, although he never even attempted to produce 
documentary evidence in support of it. Probably he pro- 
ceeded upon the supposition that when Wycliffe died, at the 
end of 1384, he may have been a man of sixty ; and counting 
back from that year, he arrived at 1324 as the approximate 
year of his birth. But we have nothing to authorise the 
surmise that Wycliffe at his death was exactly sixty years of age. 
Younger than that he could hardly have been, but he might 
easily have been older. We know that during the last two 
years of his life he suffered from the effects of a paralytic 
attack, and that he afterwards died from a repetition of the 
shock. If we assume that 1324 was his birth-year, he must 
have had a stroke at fifty-eight, a comparatively early age ; 
whereas the notices which we have of his latest life by no 
means give the impression that his vigour had been impaired 
at an unusually early period. This circumstance taken alone 
makes it probable that when Wycliffe died he had reached a 
more advanced age than is usually supposed, and was, at 
least, well on towards seventy. But besides this, there are 
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some expressions in his writings, where he speaks of his 
earlier years, which could only have come from a man pretty 
well advanced in life. Thus, he says in one of his Saints’ 
Days’ sermons, ‘When I was still young, and addicted myself 
to a great variety of favourite pursuits, I made extensive 
collections from manuals on optics, on the properties of light.’ 
That does not sound like the speech of a man of only fifty- 
four or fifty-six; yet as those sermons, by sure marks, could 
not have been delivered later than 1380, nor earlier than 
1378, Wycliffe could not have been more than from fifty-four 
to fifty-six years of age at the time, if the common date of his 
birth is correct. All these indications make it appear probable 
to us that when Wycliffe died he must have been considerably 
older than is usually supposed. He must, in that case, have 
been born at least several years earlier than 1324; but we 
have no positive data to enable us to fix the precise year. 


2. WYCLIFFE’S COURSE OF STUDY 


We have as little historical information on the subject of 
Wycliffe’s earliest education as on that of his birth-year; and 
it would answer no good purpose to fill up this blank with the 
suggestions of our own fancy. But so much is implied in the 
nature of the case, that in the years of his childhood and early 
youth he grew up vigorously into the old Saxon pith of the 
family stem to which he belonged, and of the whole people 
among whom he was brought up. No doubt, also, the 
historical recollections and folk-lore of the Yorkshire people, 
especially in connection with certain localities, had very early 
made a deep impression on the susceptible mind of the boy, 
and had become a part of himself. For I find the writings of 
Wycliffe so full of allusions to and reminiscences of the early 
times of his fatherland, as to justify the assumption that from 
his youth up he had been familiar with patriotic scenes and 
pictures. The boy, no doubt, received the first elements of 
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instruction from some member of the clerical body. Probably 
the parish priest of Wycliffe was his first teacher, and taught 
him the rudiments of Latin grammar; and doubtless, too, the 
youth, who must from childhood have had a lively and 
inquisitive genius, spent his whole time at home till he went 
to Oxford. For as yet there were no schools in existence 
to prepare lads for the universities, except the cloister and 
cathedral schools. The universities themselves had rather 
the character of public schools and gymnasia than universities 
proper ; at least a multitude, not only of young men, but even 
of mere boys, were to be found in Oxford and Cambridge, 
not as the pupils of schools collateral to the university, but as 
members of the university itself, We know, for example, 
from the loud complaints of Richard Fitzralph, Archbishop of 
Armagh, that many boys under fourteen years of age were 
already considered to be members of the university. 

The functions of the universities in the Middle Ages were 
far more comprehensive than in modern times. While the 
continental universities of the present day are generally of use 
only to young men above eighteen in acquiring for several 
years the higher education, —mature men ordinarily belonging 
to the academic body only as teachers or officials, and in com- 
paratively small numbers,—the medizeval universities included 
in their structure two additional storeys, so to speak, above 
and below: an upper storey, that we might call an ‘ Academy’ 
in the narrow sense, and a lower storey—a species of grammar 
school and gymnasium. As to the former, the number of 
grown-up men who belonged to the medizeval universities, not 
exclusively as teachers of the student youth, but in the general 
character of men of learning, and as members of the self- 
governing corporation (Magistri Regentes), was very large and 
important. The English universities are now the only ones 
in Europe which have preserved this feature to a great degree 
unimpaired, in the fellows of their colleges, whose numbers are 
considerable. On the other hand, in the lower storey, the 
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medizval universities included a number of lads who for the 
present could only enjoy the benefit of preparatory training. 
This latter circumstance must especially be kept in view, 
when we meet with statistical notices of the attendance at 
universities like Oxford, which astonish us by their enormous 
figures. 

It would, then, be in itself quite conceivable that Wycliffe 
might have gone to Oxford even asa boy. This is not, how- 
ever, probable. For his home, close on the northern boundary 
of Yorkshire, was so far distant from the University that the 
journey, in the fourteenth century, must have been an affair of 
no inconsiderable time and fatigue and even danger; and 
prudent and conscientious parents would hardly be able to 
bring themselves to send a son upon such a journey before his 
fourteenth or sixteenth year; and, in effect, to let him pass 
away for ever from their parental oversight. It is more prob- 
able that Wycliffe was at least fourteen, perhaps as much as 
sixteen, years old when he went to Oxford. Positive testi- 
monies as to the exact date are wholly wanting ; but, assuming 
that he was born in 1320, and that he did not repair to the 
University before his fifteenth year, we are brought to 1335 as 
the approximate year. 

At that time, of the twenty colleges and more which exist 
to-day in Oxford, there were five already founded, viz. Merton, 
founded in 1274 ; Balliol, 1260-82 ; Exeter, 1314; Oriel, 1324; 
and University College, 1332. These foundations were origi- 
nally designed purely for the support of poor scholars, who lived 
under the oversight of a President, according to a domestic 
order fixed by the Statutes of the Founders. It was only at a 
later period that they became, in addition to this, boarding- 
houses for students in good circumstances. Queen’s College 
was not erected before 1340. It took its name from Philippa, 
Queen of Edward III., who contributed towards its foundation ; 
Robert Egglesfield, one of her court chaplains, being the real 
founder. It has been commonly accepted as a fact that when 
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Wycliffe went to Oxford he was immediately entered at Queen’s 
College. This he could only have done on the supposition 
that he did not come up to the University till the year 1340; 
but we have already shown that an earlier date for that incident 
is more probable. Apart from this chronological consideration, 
there is a want of all sure grounds for the assumption that 
Wycliffe entered into any connection with Queen’s College at 
so early a date. The oldest records of the College go no 
farther back than the year 1347; and the name of Wycliffe 
does not occur in them earlier than 1363; and even then he 
appears, not properly as a member of the College, but only as 
a renter of some rooms in the building; a relation to it which 
appears to have continued for nearly twenty years—down to 
the time when Wycliffe’s connection with the University as a 
corporation entirely ceased. 

If the question thus recurs, into what college Wycliffe was 
received when he first came to Oxford, we must confess that, 
in the absence of all documentary evidence, we are unable to 
answer it with any distinctness or confidence. We know that 
in the course of years he became a member, and sometimes 
head of several colleges or halls. Merton and Balliol, in par- 
ticular, are named in this connection, to say nothing at present 
of a third hall of which we shall have to speak hereafter. But 
all the notices we have of this kind relate to a later period— 
not to Wycliffe as a young scholar, but to his mature years. 
If mere conjectures might be allowed, nothing would appear 
to us more probable than that he was entered at Balliol on 
his first coming to the University. For this college owed its 
foundation (1260-82) to the noble family of Balliol of Barnard 
Castle, on the left, or Durham, bank of the Tees, not more 
than five miles from Spresswell, Wycliffe’s birthplace ; and that 
there existed a connection of some kind between the Wycliffe 
family and Balliol College appears from the fact that two men, 
who were presented to the parish of Wycliffe, by John Wycliffe 
of Wycliffe, as patron, in 1 361 and 1369, were members of 
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Balliol College—the one William Wycliffe, a fellow, and the 
other John Hugate, then Master of the College. 

But we acknowledge that we are here only hinting at a 
possibility, which, however, will be raised to a probability in 
the course of an investigation upon which we shall have to 
enter at a subsequent stage. 

But if the college into which Wycliffe entered as a scholar 
does not admit of being determined with certainty, there is no 
doubt, on the other hand, as to the ‘nation’ in the University 
to which from the first he belonged. It is well known that all 
the universities of the Middle Ages divided themselves into 
‘nations,’ according to the countries and provinces, sometimes 
even the races, to which their members belonged. Thus, in 
the University of Paris, from a very early period, there were 
four nations—the French, the English (at a later period called 
German), the Picard, and the Norman. The University of 
Prague had, in like manner, from its foundation, four nations— 
the Bohemian, Bavarian, Polish, and Saxon. In the University 
of Leipzig, the division into the Meissnian, Saxon, Bavarian, 
and Polish nations, with which it started at its foundation in 
1409 as a colony from the University of Prague, continued 
until the year 1830; and even at the present day this ancient 
arrangement continues to be of practical importance in many 
respects, especially in relation to particular endowments. It 
was the same with the English universities in the Middle 
Ages; but in Oxford there were only two such ‘nations,’ the 
northern and the southern (Boreades and Australes). The first 
included the Scots, the second the Irish and Welsh. Each 
nation, as in the universities of the Continent, had its own 
elected president and representative, who bore the title of 
Procurator (hence Proctor). 

That Wycliffe joined himself to the northern ‘nation’ might 
of course be presumed ; but there is express testimony to the 
fact that he was a Borealis. This is not without importance, 
inasmuch as this ‘nation’ in Oxford, during the fourteenth 
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century, was the chief representative, not only of the Saxon or 
pure Germanic folk-character, but also of the principle of the 
national autonomy. But this connection of Wycliffe with the 
‘northern nation’ produced a double effect. It had a deter- 
minative influence upon Wycliffe’s own spirit and mental 
development ; while, on the other hand, as soon as Wycliffe 
had taken up an independent position, and began to work upon 
other minds, he found within the University, in this nation of 
the Loreales, no inconsiderable number of men of kindred 
blood and spirit to his own, to form the kernel of a self-inclusive 
circle—of a party. 

And now, as respects the studies of Wycliffe in the years 
of his student-life, the sources here also fail to give us as full 
information as we could have wished. We are especially left 
in the dark as to the men who were his teachers. It would 
have been very helpful to know whether he was personally a 
hearer of Thomas Bradwardine and of Richard Fitzralph. 
Judging from dates, it is quite possible that he did come in 
contact with the latter, for Fitzralph was, in 1340 and for some 
years afterwards, resident in Oxford as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, and was still, without doubt, delivering theological 
lectures, for it was not till 1347 that he was made Archbishop 
of Armagh. On the other hand, it seems very doubtful 
whether, at the time when Wycliffe was a student, Thomas 
Bradwardine was still in Oxford, and not rather already in 
France, in the train of Edward III, as military chaplain. 
Wycliffe, indeed, more than once makes mention of the doctor 
profundus, but in a way which decidedly leads us to infer only 
a knowledge and use of his writings, not a personal acquaint- 
ance with the man. 

But if we are left in the dark on the subject of Wycliffe’s 
principal teachers, we are not altogether without light on the 
question as to what and how he studied. The knowledge 
which we possess at the present day of the character of the 
medizyval universities, and of the scholastic philosophy, is 
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sufficient of itself to give us some insight into these points. 
For one thing, it is beyond all doubt, that although the 
Middle Ages made exclusive use of the Latin tongue (not, 
indeed, in its classical form) as their scientific organ, they 
were not at all familiar with the Greek language and literature. 
It may, with full warrant, be maintained that the scholastic 
philosophers and divines were, as a rule, ignorant of Greek, 
and attained to any knowledge they had of its Christian and 
classical literature only by means of Latin translations, and 
sometimes only through Latin tradition. Men like Roger 
Bacon, who had some acquaintance with Greek, are rare 
exceptions. It was only during the fifteenth century that, in 
consequence of certain well-known events, the study of the 
Greek language and literature became more general. But 
even at the beginning of the sixteenth century Greek scholars 
and teachers like Erasmus and Philip Melanchthon were rare 
enough. Manifestly the revival of Hellenic speech and 
culture in Western Europe was one of the chief causes of the 
advent of the modern epoch; as, on the other hand, the 
prevailing ignorance of the Greek language, and the impossi- 
bility of any direct acquaintance with Greek literature, was 
one of the most essential momenta which conditioned the 
onesidedness and narrowness of medizeval science. 

This want we recognise also in Wycliffe. His writings 
supply manifold proofs of his total ignorance of Greek. This 
is shown, not only by very frequent mistakes in the writing of 
Greek proper names and other words which might be attributed 
to the copyists rather than to the author himself, but also by 
the etymological explanations of Greek terms which Wycliffe 
not seldom introduces, which for the most part are beside the 
mark and erroneous. He is always more successful when, on 
questions which presuppose a knowledge of Greek, he leans 
on the authority of others, as, ¢.g., on Jerome, as “inguarum 
peritissimus, De Civili Dominio u1., c. 11. When Wycliffe 
quotes a Greek writer, it is his custom, quite frankly, to give 
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at the same time the name of the Latin source from which 
he derived his knowledge of the Greek work. In short, it is 
quite plain that in all cases he looked at the Greek only 
through Latin spectacles. But this defect was, no doubt, 
entirely owing to the education which Wycliffe had received 
in his youth, especially as a student at Oxford; for if there 
had been any possibility at that time of acquiring a knowledge 
of Greek at the University, Wycliffe was just the man who 
would certainly not have neglected the opportunity. For 
how ardently he thirsted after truth, and with what unwearied 
industry he sought to obtain a many-sided mental culture, we 
shall presently have occasion to show. 

Another point is the course of study which was pursued in 
the Middle Ages. This differed from the course of modern 
university training, as the latter has developed itself on the 
Continent, in one very important respect. Much greater 
stress was laid upon, and, in consequence, much more time 
was devoted to, general scientific culture; whereas, in the 
present day, professional studies have the preference, certainly 
more than is wise and good. At that time a large space was 
occupied by the study of the ‘ Liberal Arts.’ And these seven 
artes liberales, from which the Faculty of Arts took its name, 
had to be studied in strict order and course: first, the 
Trivium, including grammar, dialectics, and rhetoric; then 
the Quadrivium, embracing arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
and music. The Z7ivium was also named compendiously the 
Artes Sermocinales or ‘Logic,’ and not without reason, inas- 
much as Adyos designates equally speech and thought; the 
students in this part of the curriculum being called Logzcd. 
To the Quadrivium, on the other hand, was given sometimes 
the collective name of ‘Physics,’ in the old comprehensive 
sense of science of nature, and sometimes the name of the 
‘Mathematical Arts.’ 

That Wycliffe possessed a special faculty and taste for 
natural philosophy we shall presently point out; but first let 
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us dwell a little longer upon his logical studies. We know 
from the testimony of John of Salisbury, who died in 1180, 
that in the twelfth century many who devoted themselves to 
the sciences never got beyond the Z7‘vium, to the majority of 
whom dialectics was the chief stumbling-block ; and we can 
understand this the more readily when we remember that it 
was usual in the scholastic.age to look upon dialectics as the 
science of sciences, and even, in a certain degree, as the 
philosophy of all science (Wissenschaftlehre). In the logic 
and dialectics of the Middle Ages the formal schooling and 
discipline of scientific thought joined itself partly to a kind of 
philosophy of speech, partly to a metaphysical ontology, or to 
what Hegel has called speculative logic. If we consider, how- 
ever, the imposing 7é/e which was played in the scientific life 
and action of the Middle Ages by the Public Acts of Dis- 
putation, those tournaments of the learned world, we may 
well conceive what an indescribable charm dialectics, as the 
art of disputation, must have had for the men of that time. 
How close to hand lay the temptation to forget or disdain 
everything compared with this art, and to look upon it as a 
world in itself, revolving round itself as its own absolute 
self-end! 

To these logical and dialectical studies Wycliffe, without 
doubt, devoted himself in his student days with the greatest 
zeal, as is attested by the numerous writings of this character 
produced in his mature age. Indeed, we may say that all 
his writings, upon whatever subject, not excepting even his 
sermons, confirm this attestation, inasmuch as all of them are 
stamped throughout with the dialectic genius of the author. 
But even if this testimony had not been forthcoming, we 
know that it was the unchallenged and universally admitted 
brilliancy of his dialectical genius alone which acquired for 
Wycliffe his high scientific fame. 

But he was still far from overvaluing the arts of logic, as if 
these alone constituted science. The mathematical sciences 
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of the Quadrivium had also an extraordinary attraction for 
him, and it is worthy of consideration how often in his 
writings, and with what predilection, he refers to this depart- 
ment. At one time it is arithmetic or geometry which must 
do him service in illustrating certain truths and relations; at 
another time it is physical and chemical laws, or facts of 
optics or acoustics, which he applies to illuminate moral and 
religious truths; and not only in scientific essays, or in 
sermons preached before the University, but even in his 
English sermons he makes unhesitating use of such illustra- 
tions. But it was not in his riper years that Wycliffe first 
began to apply himself to the study of natural science; he 
had begun to do so in his youth, while a student in Oxford, 
as he himself tells us, in words quoted on a preceding page. 
The reference there, indeed, is limited to collections which he 
had made in his younger days from works upon optics, but 
we may obviously infer that he had occupied himself with 
other branches of natural science as well, guando fuit junior. 
No doubt it was under the instructions and by the personal 
example of some teacher in the University that his taste for 
these studies was first awakened and encouraged; but who 
this teacher was we ask in vain. Neither contemporaries nor 
men of later times, nor Wycliffe himself, afford us any know- 
ledge upon the subject. It may, however, with some reason 
be conjectured that at the time of Wycliffe’s student life some 
disciples of the great Roger Bacon, who lived long in Oxford, 
and survived till 1292, may still have been working there, 
and that the enthusiasm for natural science, which we are so 
often sensible of in Wycliffe, was derived by him through this 
medium and from that illustrious man, who was called, not 
without reason, Doctor Mirabilis, and who, anticipating his 
namesake, Francis Bacon, had already, in the thirteenth 
century, grasped and exemplified the experimental method of 
science. It is matter of fact that among the learned men 
who adorned the University of Oxford in the first half and in 
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the middle of the fourteenth century, not a few were dis- 
tinguished by mathematical, astronomical, and physical know- 
ledge. Thomas Bradwardine, for example, who died in 1349, 
mentioned above as a theological thinker, was held in high 
estimation as a mathematician and astronomer ; John Estwood, 
at one time a member of Merton College, was celebrated about 
1360 for his astronomical attainments; as was also William 
Rede, who built the library of that college, and in 1369 
became Bishop of Chichester. These are only a few names 
selected out of a great number of contemporaries who were 
all members of the University of Oxford as scholars, or masters 
and doctors. We are not, then, too bold if we conclude from 
these facts that in the first half of the fourteenth century there 
prevailed in that University a special zeal for mathematical 
and physical studies, which also laid hold of Wycliffe. 

But the natural sciences had as little power to enchain him, 
exclusively and for ever, as logic and dialectics ; and Wycliffe 
passed from the seven liberal arts to Theology. ‘This was, no 
doubt, the design which his parents had in view when they 
destined him for a life of study. He was to become a cleric, 
for the priestly calling was, in the public opinion of that age, 
the highest in human society. If the Wycliffe family cherished 
any ambitious wishes for the gifted scion of their house, it was 
a course of theological education and the standing of priest- 
hood, which in that age, and especially in England, formed 
the surest stepping-stones to the highest dignities of the State. 
But we find no warrant either in his life or in his writings for 
attributing such ambitious designs to himself. What drew 
him as a young man to theology was, in our judgment, neither 
an ambition which looked upon the science only as the means 
of attaining selfish ends, nor a deep religious need already 
awakened and consciously experienced, which sought the 
satisfaction of its own cravings in the Christian theology. It 
rather appears to us, judging from those self-revelations, 
scattered here and there in his writings, which give us an 
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insight into his student life, that the motive which impelled 
him, apart from all external considerations, to devote him- 
self to theology, was entirely intellectual and scientific. His 
passion for knowledge and thirst for truth drew him to theology 
as the highest science of all, ‘the queen of sciences,’ From 
his own writings it is evident that he entered upon the new 
study with the untiring zeal which had characterised his former 
pursuits. The scholastic theology, it is true, was entirely 
wanting in the various historical discipline of our modern 
theology, and it knew only a small part of practical and 
exegetical theology, or the wide field of Biblical science. 
Almost the whole body of theological science took the form 
of systematic theology. That had been the case since the 
second half of the twelfth century—ze., since the Sentences of 
‘the Master,’ the Lombard, Peter of Novara, had become the 
manual of dogmatic instruction. 

But we should greatly err if we were to suppose, on this 
account, that the theological studies of the Middle Ages 
comprehended, as a general rule, only a small amount of 
scientific matter. On the contrary, they extended themselves 
to large fields of knowledge, of which Protestant theology, at 
least in later times, has taken little or no account. In 
particular, the Canon Law, since the time when it was 
collected and sanctioned, formed an extremely comprehensive 
and important subject of the theological course. Nor must 
we undervalue the reading of the Fathers, ¢., of Augustine, 
and of the Doctors, 7. the Scholastics, which at the same 
time occupied in some degree the place of dogmatic history. 
Nor was the practice amiss of dividing the theological course 
into two stages, which we may briefly describe as the Biblical 
and the Systematic. The former came first in order. It 
consisted in the reading and interpretation of the Old and 
New Testaments. The interpretation took the form of Glosses. 
The whole of medizeval science, in fact, developed itself from 
Glosses; Dialectics from Glosses on the writings of Aristotle ; 
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Law from Glosses on the Corpus Juris ; and so also Theology 
from Glosses first on the Bible, and then on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard. That the original text of the Bible, through 
all this process, remained a book sealed with seven seals, and 
that only the Latin Vulgate was the subject of translation, 
need not be dwelt upon after what has been said above. To 
interpretation proper (exfosztio), which consisted in explanations 
more or less short, verbal, or substantial, sometimes aphoristic 
in form, and sometimes running on at large, succeeded learned 
discussions, in the scholastic manner (guestiones), in the form 
of disputational ex.ursus. 

As already hinted, the prefixing of the Biblical to the 
Dogmatic course was, besides being commendable in itself, 
also suitable to the object in view, for the students were in 
this way taken, before everything else, to the fountain-head, 
and obtained a knowledge of sacred history and Bible 
doctrine—if only this Biblical instruction had been of the 
right kind! But there was lacking zmmediate contact with the 
original. Men looked into the Bible text only through the 
coloured spectacles of the Latin version. And that was not 
all: men were, at the same time, so fettered and prejudiced 
by the whole mass of ecclesiastical tradition, that the possi- 
bility of a fair interpretation of the Scriptures was out of the 
question. The Biblical course, besides, was looked upon, not 
as the necessary foundation of all that was to follow, but 
rather as an entirely subordinate and preparatory discipline to 
Theology properly so called. This appeared in the division 
of labour which was made in the matter of theological lectures; 
for bachelors of theology of the lowest degree were allowed to 
deliver lectures on the Bible, and usually this work was left to 
them alone; whereas bachelors of the middle and highest 
degrees (daccalauret sententiarit and formati), as well as the 
doctors of theology, lectured on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard, and sometimes on Swmme of their own. The 
‘doctors’ would have thought it beneath their dignity to 
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lecture on the Biblical books; the bachelors who were 
relegated to this work were called in a depreciatory tone only 
biblici, in contrast to sententiariiZ, When Wycliffe, therefore, 
went forward from this stage to what was considered the 
higher one, in which he studied what is now called systematic 
theology, it was chiefly lectures on the Senfences of the 
Lombard to which he had to listen. And here, too, that 
mode of treatment prevailed which began by glossing the text 
of the master, and followed this up with different gucstiones. 
In addition, the numerous ‘disputations’ which were always 
held served to promote the culture of the students. To these 
was added the reading of patristic and scholastic works. 
Among the latter, in the time of Wycliffe, the works chiefly in 
favour, at Oxford at least, were the Summa of Thomas Aquinas, 
the writings of Bishop Robert Grossetéte (Zincolniensts), and 
the comprehensive work of Archbishop Richard Fitzralph 
(Armachanus) against the errors of the Armenians. Beyond 
all doubt, Wycliffe, in his student years, was a diligent reader 
of all these works, of which he makes so frequent use in 
his writings. 

Further, as no one could have the credit of being a true 
theologian who was not at home in Canon Law, Wycliffe 
fulfilled this last requirement in a degree which is best evinced 
in his yet unprinted works, where he shows himself to have 
been quite a master of Canonical Jurisprudence ; and that he 
had laid the foundations of this learning, even as a student, 
we assume with all confidence. Lewis adds that Wycliffe also 
studied Roman Law, and the Canonical Law of England ; 
and the assumption is indeed probable that he was no stranger 
to either; as is shown, not only by many of his writings, but 
also by the practical share which he took at a later period 
in ecclesiastico-political affairs; but whether he had thrown 
himself into the study of these subjects in his youth is a point 
which we must leave in a state of uncertainty. 

We have no positive data to show to what length of time 
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Wycliffe’s student course extended, and can only arrive at a 
probable estimate with the help of our general knowledge of 
university customs in that age. We know that in England, as 
well as on the Continent, the university course in the Middle 
Ages occupied a far longer period than at present. It has 
been truly said that ‘men were not then misers with their time.’ 
To study for ten years was by no means uncommon. Two 
years, at least, were allowed to the Z7iviwm, and as many to 
the Quadrivium, so that four years, to begin with, were taken 
up by the general sciences in the Faculty of Arts. The study 
of theology in its two stages lasted, as a rule, for seven years, 
frequently even longer, although in some cases not so long, 
but even then for five years at the least. We shall, therefore, 
scarcely err if we suppose that Wycliffe gave six years to the 
study of theology ; and it can scarcely be too high an estimate 
if we reckon up his whole term of study to a decade of years. 
So if we were right in our conjecture, that he entered the 
University about the year 1335, the end of his curriculum 
would fall about the year 1345. Later data of his life afford 
nothing to contradict this computation. At all events, we 
must assume that he had already taken all the academic 
degrees in order up to that time, with the single exception of 
the theological doctorship. Thus, without doubt, he had 
become daccalaureus artium, and two or three years later 
magister artium, And again, after an interval of several years, 
he must have become bachelor of theology, or, as it was then 
expressed, ‘bachelor of the sacra pagina’; but whether he 
became licentiate of theology before or after the year 1345 
must be left undetermined. Herewith we leave Wycliffe’s 
student years, and pass to his manhood. 


CHAPTER’ Ui! 
LIFE IN OXFORD—1345—1366 


1. WYCLIFFE AS A MEMBER OF BALLIOL AND OF MERTON 


In commencing this period of Wycliffe’s life with the year 1345, 
we have before us two full decades of years during which he in 
no way appeared upon the stage of public life, either in Church 
or State. For in those chronicles which record the history of 
England in the fourteenth century, there does not occur the 
slightest mention of his person during these years. In fact, it 
is not till ten years later still, that the chroniclers mention him 
for the first time (1377). For this reason, we designate this 
stage of his life the period of his quiet work ; and of that work 
during all these twenty years Oxford was the exclusive field. 

We have to think of Wycliffe at this time as a member of a 
college in full standing (socius, fellow), as one of the Regent 
Masters (magistri regentes), t.¢., aS a man taking an active part 
in the independent, and in some sense republican government 
of his own college and of the whole academic body—a position 
to which he had been in due order admitted, after passing 
through certain stages of academic study, and after he had 
acquitted himself of certain learned tasks (disputations and 
the like). 

The college, indeed, of which Wycliffe became a Fellow, is 
a question which lies under as much uncertainty as that other 
which has been discussed in the last chaper, viz.— What college 
it was with which he had been previously connected as a scholar. 
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Since the appearance of Lewis’s life in 1720, the view has 
- been commonly accepted that he was first a Fellow of Merton 
College, and afterwards, about the year 1360, was promoted 
to the presidency of Balliol College. In support of the first 
point there exists a single documentary proof, which, however, 
is not absolutely unquestionable. It consists of an entry in the 
Acts of Merton College, according to which, in January 1356, 
‘John Wyklif’ held the office of seneschal or rent-master of 
the college. This has hitherto been unhesitatingly understood 
of our Wycliffe ; but Shirley maintains, on the contrary, that 
that notice probably refers to his namesake and contemporary, 
‘John Wiclif’? or ‘Wyclyve,’ who, according to trustworthy 
documents, was parish priest of Mayfield. The grounds upon 
which this scholar relies are the following :—The fact is certain 
beyond challenge, that the Reformer Wycliffe and no other 
was Master of Balliol in 1361. Now, the relations which 
existed between this college and the Wycliffe family make it 
natural to presume that he belonged to Balliol from the first ; 
while, on the other hand, it is in the highest degree improbable 
that the members of this college would have chosen for their 
Master a man who was member of another college (Merton). 
The difficulty presented by this last remark will find its solution 
in an inquiry upon which we shall enter presently ; and as to 
Shirley’s ground of doubt, it is obvious to reply that John 
Wycliffe of Mayfield was also a Wycliffe, and therefore stood 
as nearly related to Balliol College as our Wycliffe, and to 
Merton College no nearer thanhe. Thus the most important 
element of the question still continues to be the established 
fact that our Wycliffe was Master of Balliol in 1362. We are 
unable, for our part, to recognise any decisive weight in Shirley’s 
argument in opposition to the view which has hitherto prevailed, 
that Wycliffe was for some time a member of Merton. On 
the other hand, we believe that we are able to throw some new 
light on this hitherto somewhat obscure subject, and that not 
by means of bare conjecture, but of documentary facts. 
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The difficulty lies chiefly in explaining the frequent change 
of colleges through which Wycliffe is alleged to have passed, 
inasmuch as according to the older tradition he was first 
admitted to Queen’s, then transferred to Merton, and was 
soon afterwards made Master of Balliol; or even if we set aside 
Queen’s College (the mention of it in connection with Wycliffe’s 
student-life being unhistorical), and assume that he began his 
course as a scholar of Balliol, then it seems stranger still that 
he should have left this college and become a member of 
Merton, only to return to Balliol, and that too in the capacity 
of Master. But precisely here is the point upon which we 
think we are able to throw light, from a document which, till 
now, has hardly been considered in relation to the subject. 
We refer to the Papal Bull of 1361, first published by Lewis, 
not, indeed, in the original, but in extensive extract, in which 
the incorporation of the parish church of Abbotesley with 
Balliol Hall (so the College was then called) is approved and 
sanctioned. This document makes reference, at the same 
time, to the representation which the members of Balliol had 
submitted to the Papal See in support of their petition that the 
incorporation might be confirmed. From this representation 
we see pretty clearly what had been the financial condition of 
the College up to that time. For it states that by means of the 
pious beneficence of the founder of the College, there are 
indeed numerous students and clerics in the hall, but aforetime 
each of them had received only eight farthings weekly ; avd as 
soon as they became Masters of Arts, they had immediately to 
leave the Hall, so that, on account of poverty, they were no 
longer able to continue their studies, and found themselves, in 
some instances, obliged to have recourse to trade for the sake 
of a living. Now, however, Sir William Felton, the present 
benefactor of the foundation, formerly patron of Abbotesley, 
but who had already, in 1341, transferred his right of collation 
to Balliol College, has formed the design, out of sympathy with 
its members, to increase the number of scholars, and to make 
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provision for their having the common use of books in all the 
different faculties ; and also, that every one of them shall have 
a sufficient supply of clothing and twelve farthings a week ; 
and further, ¢hat they shall be at liberty to remain quietly in the 
Hall, whether they are masters and doctors or not, until they 
obtain a sufficient church-living, and not till then shall they be 
obliged to leave. 

From this it is as clear as possible, that up to the year 1360 
the extremely limited resources of Balliol had made it necessary 
that every one belonging to the foundation should leave as 
soon as he obtained his Arts degree, and that the incorporation 
of the Church of Abbotesley was intended by the benefactor 
to help in providing that members of Balliol, even when they 
became masters or doctors, might in future continue to live in 
the College as they had done before. If then Wycliffe, as we 
have reason to presume, was received into Balliol as a scholar, 
the circumstances of the College at that time must have obliged 
him to leave it as soon as he had graduated. And now, far 
from finding objections to identifying this Wiclif, mentioned 
in the Merton papers as seneschal of that college in 1359, with 
our own Wycliffe, we are glad to learn from this source what 
had become of him since the time when, as we may now 
presume, he was obliged to leave Balliol as a master. And as 
it was customary in the Colleges that every one behoved to be 
for some considerable length of time a Fellow before he could 
undertake such a function as that of seneschal, we may infer 
that Wycliffe had been for several years, probably since his 
graduation as a master, a member of Merton before he entered 
upon the office. The circumstances just mentioned served to 
show, in addition, how easily it might come to pass that Wycliffe, 
although he had left Balliol, might yet at a later period be 
called back again to that college, and even be placed at its 
head ; for as his leaving was by no means a spontaneous act of 
his own, but was entirely due to the financial situation of the 
College, it is impossible that it should have given rise to any 
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feeling to his disadvantage, whereas, under other circumstances, 
such a feeling might have existed, and have stood in the way 
of his subsequent promotion. 

We believe that we have thus been able to clear up a point 
which has hitherto been obscure. But however this may be, 
the fact that Wycliffe was Master of Balliol in the year 1 361 is 
in any case completely established. This appears from four 
different documents which are preserved among the archives 
of this college, and which have all a bearing upon the fact that 
Wycliffe, as ‘Magister seu Custos Aulz de Balliolo,’ took 
possession, in the name of the College, of the already mentioned 
incumbency of Abbotesley in the county of Huntingdon, which 
had been incorporated with the foundation. From these 
documents it appears that Wycliffe had become Master or 
Warden of Balliol before this date; and yet it cannot have 
been long before, since in November, 1356, the name of Robert 
of Derby occurs as Master; nor was even he Wycliffe’s 
immediate predecessor, but one William of Kingston. Three 
of these documents, dated April 7, 8, and g, 1361, have 
immediate relation to the Act of Incorporation itself, while in 
the fourth, dated July in the same year, Wycliffe, as Master, 
transmits to the Bishop of Lincoln, John Gynwell, the Papal 
Bull wherein the incorporation was sanctioned. But before 
this last date Wycliffe had been nominated by his college, May 
16, 1361, as Rector of Fillingham. This is a small parish in 
the county of Lincoln, lying ten miles north-west of the city of 
Lincoln. But the fact of this appointment does not imply that 
Wycliffe immediately left the University, and lived entirely in 
the country in order to devote himself to pastoral duties. This 
does not appear to have been contemplated in the nomination. 
According to law and custom, he still retained his membership 
in the University, with all its powers and privileges; and 
without doubt he continued to reside at Oxford. What pro- 
vision he made for the work of the parish, by the appointment 
of a curate or otherwise, and whether during the University 
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vacations he resided regularly in Fillingham, in order to dis- 
charge his pastoral duties in person, cannot be decided. But 
it is matter of fact that an entry exists in the Acts of the See of 
Lincoln, to which diocese Fillingham belonged, showing that 
Wycliffe applied for and obtained in 1368 the consent of his 
bishop to an absence of two years from his parish church of 
Fillingham, in order to devote himself to the studies of Oxford. 
It may be conjectured that he had obtained similar leave of 
non-residence for a similar period on previous occasions. 

On the other hand, his nomination to the rectorship of a 
country parish made it necessary that he should relinquish the 
Mastership of Balliol. That this really took place may be 
inferred from an entry in the account-books of Queen’s College, 
to the effect that Wycliffe, in October 1363, and for several 
years afterwards, paid rent for an apartment in the buildings 
of that college. We know besides, from other sources, that 
in 1366 a certain John Hugate was Master of Balliol. 

During the twenty years which we have in view in the 
present chapter, Wycliffe’s work in Oxford was twofold—partly 
scientific, as a man of scholastic learning, and partly practical, 
as a member, and for some time president of a college, and 
also as Magister regens in the general corporation of the 
University. That he did not apply himself exclusively to 
pastoral duties in Fillingham may be assumed with certainty. 
With respect to his scientific labours, he began while only a 
Master in the faculty of Arts to give disputations and lectures 
on Philosophy and Logic. From many passages in his extant 
manuscript works it appears that he gave courses of such 
lectures with zeal and success. But from the time when he 
became Bachelor of Theology, he was at liberty to deliver 
theological lectures in addition ; but only, in the first instance, 
on the Biblical books, not on the Sentences of the Lombard, 
as already shown. But the Biblical lectures which he delivered 
proved to be of the greatest use to himself. In teaching the 
Scriptures to others, he first learned the true meaning of them 
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himself (docendo discimus) ; so that these lectures unconsciously 
served as a preparation for his later labours as a Reformer. 
But Wycliffe had also the opportunity of acquiring practical 
ability, and of making himself useful, by taking part as a Fellow 
of Merton College in the administration of that society ; and 
doubtless his popular and beneficial activity in this position 
contributed essentially to bring about his appointment to the 
headship of Balliol. The qualities for which he was especially 
valued in this relation are evident from the document by which 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Simon Islip, an earlier fellow- 
student, appointed Wycliffe to the Presidency of Canterbury 
Hall. The Archbishop gives as his reason for this nomination, 
apart from Wycliffe’s learning and estimable life, his practical 
qualifications of fidelity, circumspection, and diligence. 


2. WYCLIFFE AS HEAD OF CANTERBURY HALL 
AND Doctor oF THEOLOGY 


In the meantime, as has just been mentioned by anticipation, 
Wycliffe had been appointed Warden of Canterbury Hall, a 
small newly-founded college; but this position also, without 
any blame on his part, proved to be of only short duration. 
This point in his biography, however, is attended with more 
than one historical difficulty, although till 1840 it was universally 
believed that Wycliffe was for some time head of this new hall. 

Simon Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury, founded a Hall 
in Oxford which should bear the name of the Archiepiscopal 
See. Its first warden was a monk of violent character named 
Woodhall, under whom there were incessant contentions among 
the members. To remedy this scandal, the Archbishop re- 
moved Woodhall from the headship, and replaced three other 
members, who were monks, by secular priests. In 1365 he 
appointed ‘John of Wiclif’ to be second warden, and entrusted 
to him the oversight of the eleven scholars, now all seculars. 
But in the following spring (April 26, 1366), the active Arch- 
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bishop Islip died, and was succeeded as Primate of England 
early in 1367 by Simon Langham, a man who had previously 
been a monk, and continued to cherish a thoroughly monastic 
spirit. By him Wycliffe was deposed from his wardenship, 
and the three members who had been introduced with him 
were removed from the College. Langham also restored 
Woodhall to the headship, and re-installed the three monks 
who had been deprived with him. Wycliffe and the three 
Fellows appealed from the Archbishop to the Pope, but the 
process proved uncommonly protracted, and ended in 1370 
with the rejection of Wycliffe and his fellow-appellants, and 
the confirmation of their opponents in their several places. 

The termination of this affair exceeds by several years the 
limit of that period of Wycliffe’s life with which we are now 
concerned ; but for the sake of connection we shall dispose of 
the whole subject here. From the fourteenth century to our 
own time, this chapter of Wycliffe’s history has been turned 
to use against him by his literary adversaries. They knew 
how to-attribute his antagonistic tendencies, and especially his 
attacks upon the Pope and the monastic system, to motives of 
petty personal revenge for the losses which he had incurred 
on this occasion, and thus to damage his character and fame. 
We shall, therefore, have to inquire whether this imputation is 
well grounded or not, keeping before us, here as always, the 
truth as our highest aim. 

We might, indeed, at once dispense with such an examina- 
tion, if it could be shown that this whole story has been 
interwoven with the biography of the precursor of the Refor- 
mation only through confounding him with another person of 
the same name, This view of the subject has, in fact, been 
recently entertained and defended with no little skill and 
learning by competent scholars, whose aim, it is only fair to 
state, was by no means to defend Wycliffe against imputation, 
but simply and solely to bring to light the historical facts of 
the case. 
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The historico-critical difficulties which have here to be 
solved may be comprised in two questions :— 

1. Is ‘John of Wiclif,’ the Warden of Canterbury Hall, 
identical with Wycliffe, the precursor of the Reformation, or is 
he not ? 

2. Was the appointment of Wycliffe to the headship of the 
Hall, and of those three secular priests or members of the same, 
contrary to the terms of the foundation, or not? 

We shall be obliged to distinguish these two questions, but 
we cannot keep them separate in our inquiry. 

In August 1841 there appeared an article in the Gendde- 
man’s Magazine, known afterwards to be by Mr. W. J. 
Courthope, a member of the Heralds’ College. This article 
first made the attempt to show that ‘John Wyclyve,’ the 
Warden of Canterbury Hall, was a person to be carefully 
distinguished from the celebrated Wycliffe. The writer had 
been led to this conclusion in the course of drawing up a local 
history of the Archbishop’s Palace of Mayfield, in Sussex. 
He discovered, that is to say, in the archives of Canterbury, 
that on July 20, 1361, a ‘John Wyclyve,’ or ‘Whytclyve,’ was 
appointed parish priest of Mayfield by Archbishop Islip—the 
‘same prelate who, four years later, nominated ‘John Wyclyve’ 
to the presidency of Canterbury Hall; and it is very remark- 
able that the deed of this later nomination is dated Mayfield, 
December 9, 1365. Islip seems to have had his ordinary 
residence there since the time when he appointed ‘John of 
Wyclyve’ to the parish. Further, the tone in which the 
archbishop speaks in the deed of the learning and excellent 
personal qualities of the man whom he nominates to the 
wardenship presupposes intimate acquaintance, and seems 
more like the praise of a friend than a merely formal com- 
mendation. Another circumstance urged as worthy of con- 
sideration is that the name itself in both documents is written 
clyve in the second syllable, whereas the name of our Wycliffe 
and the Warden of Balliol is found in all the documents 
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written with cif or cliff. Last of all, the critic lays stress 
upon the fact that the archbishop, in April 1366, was taking 
steps to allocate the income of the parish church of Mayfield 
to the support of the Warden of the Hall, which, however, 
was prevented by his death. But all this appears decidedly 
to imply that it was the parish priest of Mayfield who was 
promoted to the Wardenship of the Hall; he was, however, 
in 1380 transferred to the neighbouring parish of Horsted 
Keynes, and received a prebend in the cathedral church of 
Chichester. He died in 1383—only one year before our 
Wycliffe. 

This learned and acute investigation attracted much atten- 
tion. On the one hand, it commended itself to many, and 
there were not wanting men of learning who went even farther, 
undertaking to prove that ¢iree, or even fowr men of the name 
of John Wycliffe, all belonging to the clerical order, were 
living at the same time. These assertions we leave out of 
account, as resting upon a misunderstanding. But still we 
ought not to accept, untested, the view that it was John 
Wyclyve, parish priest of Mayfield, and afterwards of Horsted 
Keynes, and not the celebrated Wycliffe, who was promoted 
by Islip to the Wardenship of the new Hall in Oxford, deposed 
by the archbishop’s successor, and thereby led to carry ona 
process before the Roman Curia. This view has been accepted 
and supported with additional arguments by other investigators 
besides Mr. Courthope, especially by the late Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Oxford, Walter Waddington Shirley. 
The latter also is of opinion that that John Wyclif who is 
mentioned as member and seneschal of Merton College in 
1356, must likewise have been the Wyclyve of Mayfield, and 
not our Wycliffe. To this last point, which we believe we 
have already disposed of, we shall have occasion once more 
to return. But the question remains, whether John Wyclyve, 
the head of Canterbury Hall, was, or was not, one and the 
same person with our Wycliffe. Shirley and others answer it 
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in the negative, while Vaughan and the learned editors of the 
Wycliffe Bible, the Rev. Josiah Forshall and Sir Frederic 
Madden, affirm it most decidedly. It may now, however, be 
regarded as settled in the affirmative. 

On December 9, 1365, Wycliffe was nominated Warden of 
Canterbury Hall by Archbishop Islip: not quite five months 
from that date the worthy archbishop died (April 26, 1366). 
His successor, Simon Langham, was enthroned March 25, 
1367, and on the sixth day thereafter he nominated John 
Redingate to be Warden of the Hall. Wycliffe, of course, 
must have been previously deposed. The new warden was a 
Benedictine of Canterbury, and one of the original members 
of the Hall. Three weeks later, however, April 22, 1367, the 
archbishop recalled this nomination, and re-appointed Henry 
Woodhall, the former head of the Hall, to-the wardenship. 
To the authority of the latter Wycliffe would now, with the 
other members, be subject. But even so much as this reduced 
position in the College was not allowed to him. On the con- 
trary, the reorganisation of Canterbury Hall intended by the 
monkish-minded archbishop led to the exclusion of all the 
secular members. Wycliffe and his fellows appealed from the 
Archbishop to the Pope; but as Langham, in the next year 
after his being appointed archbishop, was made cardinal, and 
went to Avignon, the issue of the appeal was a judgment by 
which Wycliffe and his fellows were definitely expelled ; and 
the College was thenceforward exclusively filled with monks 
from Christ Church at Canterbury. 

This was at all events still more opposed to the original 
meaning and intention of the foundation than the exclusive 
occupation of the Hall by seculars. For from the first the 
secular element had far outweighed the other, even if we 
assume, what is by no means proved, that the original statutes 
ordained that four members of the twelve should be monks ; 
still more, if the only point fixed by the statutes was that the 
head of the house should be a Benedictine of Canterbury, the 
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introduction of three other Canterbury monks not being pre- 
scribed in the statutes, but proceeding from the free determina- 
tion of the founder. Wycliffe himself, as we have seen, uses 
very strong language respecting the contrast between the new 
archbishop’s measures and the decree (more accurately the 
last decree) of his predecessor (eversum est tam pit patront 
propositum, Anti-Simon, etc.). And the royal edict itself 
appears to look upon Langham’s reconstitution of the College 
as a much more serious contradiction to the original founda- 
tion approved by the State than the alteration which was 
made by Islip himself; for of this latter it is only said that it 
was done preter licentiam nostram supradictam—‘beyond or 
in excess of our foresaid licence’—whereas the exclusion of 
all secular members is declared to be contra formam lcentie 
nostre supradicte—‘in the teeth of our licence,’ and not 
merely beyond or in excess of it. This difference of language 
is plainly intentional ; and it will certainly be allowed that the 
latter expression is the stronger and more decisive of the two. 
Here the original statute is the only standard of judgment, 
for in this edict, issued by the Government, it is only the 
legality of the different acts in question which is dealt with. 
But Wycliffe does not apply to the question this low formal 
standard only, but forms his judgment of the last organic 
change which had been made upon its substantive merits in 
point of congruity with the ends contemplated by the founda- 
tion. And here his judgment is one of entire disapproval, 
because the newly-appointed members, being already richly 
provided for, were by no means in need of the bounty of such 
a foundation. He is here thinking of the extensive landed 
possessions belonging to the Benedictine monastery of Canter- 
bury, which was organically connected with the archiepiscopal 
cathedral, while the colleges in Oxford, as in Paris and other 
universities, were originally and principally intended for the 
support of the poorer class of students, and of masters without 
independent means. Wycliffe is here speaking, however, as 
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before remarked, in a purely objective manner, and by no 
means in such a tone as would warrant us to assume that the 
painful experiences which he had had to endure in his 
relations to the oft-mentioned college, had a determining 
influence upon his ecclesiastical views and work. It is only, 
however, a thorough exhibition of his public conduct that can 
throw light upon the question whether there is any truth in 
the reproach against Wycliffe, that the position of antagonism 
taken up by him against the Church, especially against prelates 
and monastic orders, arose from a sense of injury to his own 
private interests, and was thus inspired by low motives and 


personal revenge. 

Canterbury Hall no longer exists ‘in Oxford as an in- 
dependent foundation, for after the Reformation the buildings 
of the Hall were incorporated with the stately College of 
Christ Church, founded by Cardinal Wolsey. 

We now return to the year 1366—the limit of the period 
assigned to the present chapter, which time we have been led 
to exceed by four or six years, in order to finish the topic now 
discussed. This year was possibly the date at which Wycliffe 
reached the highest degree of academic dignity—that of Doctor 
in the Theological Faculty. Since the sixteenth century it 
has been assumed, on the authority of a statement of Bishop 
Bale, that Wycliffe became Doctor of Theology in 1372. In 
assigning this date, Bale, it may be conjectured, proceeded upon 
the fact that in the royal ordinance of July 26, 1374, which 
nominated commissioners for negotiations with the Papal 
Court, Wycliffe is introduced as sacre theologie Professor, and 
therefore must have been already doctor. And here let me 
remark, by the way, that the title of professor of theology 
given to Wycliffe has generally been misunderstood, as though 
it meant that he had been appointed to a professorial chair. 
But this rests upon an anachronism. The medizval uni- 
down at least to the fifteenth century, knew nothing 


versities, 
rs, in the sense of modern universities. The title 
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sacre paging, ox theologie Professor, denotes, in the fourteenth 
century, not an university office, to be thought of in connection 
with particular duties and rights, and especially with a fixed 
stipend, but only an academic degree; for it is synonymous 
with Doctor of Theology. Such an one had the full right to 
deliver theological lectures, but was under no special obligation 
to do so, nor, apart from some trifling dues as a member of 
the Theological Faculty, had he any salary proper, except in 
cases where, along with the degree, some church living might 
be conferred upon him. 

So much as this we know from the royal document just 
mentioned—that Wycliffe was a Doctor of Theology in the 
year 1374. But it is only the latest possible date which is 
thus fixed; and Bale conjectured, with good reason, that 
Wycliffe must have become a doctor some considerable time 
before, and suggested the year 1372. Shirley, on the other 
hand, believes that he is able to make out, with some prob- 
ability, that Wycliffe was promoted to this degree as early as 
1363, a view which he supports by several controversial pieces of 
the Carmelite John Cunningham, directedagainst Wycliffe, which 
he has himself published. And it is, indeed, worthy of note 
that that monkish theologian, in his first essay, as well as in the 
introduction to it, speaks of Wycliffe exclusively under the title 
of magister, whereas in the second and third he uses the titles 
magister and doctor interchangeably. Now the first of these 
essays, where the latter title never once occurs, has reference 
to a tract of Wycliffe, in which he mentions that it is not his 
intention to go, for the present, into the question of the right of 
property (de dominio); while a fragment upon this question, 
which Lewis gives in his appendix to the Zzfe of Wiclif, was 
probably written in 1366, and the larger work of Wycliffe, De 
Dominio Divino, from which that fragment was probably taken, 
was written at latest in 1368. Hence Shirley believes that he 


may indicate the year 1363 as that in which Wycliffe received 
his degree. 
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We are unable, however, to concur in this conjecture, 
because we have positive testimony to show that in the end of 
the year 1365, Wycliffe was only Master of Arts, and not yet 
Doctor of Theology. For Archbishop Islip describes him in 
the document of December 9, 1365, in which he nominates him 
to the headship of Canterbury Hall, as magister in artibus, 
whereas the whole connection shows that he would certainly 
have laid stress upon the higher academic degree, if Wycliffe 
had already possessed it. 

The fact then stands thus, that Wycliffe was a Doctor of 
Theology in 1374, but not in 1365. He must thus have taken 
that degree some time during the intervening period; but in 
the absence of documentary authority it is impossible to fix the 
precise date. 


CHAPTER TV 
WYCLIFFE’S PUBLIC LIFE 


I. WYCLIFFE AS A PATRIOT 


Arter having followed with attention the course of Wycliffe’s 
purely academic career up to the present point, we can only 
be astonished to behold him all at once upon the stage of 
public life. Hitherto we have known him only as a man of 
science—as a quiet scholar. From his youth to the flower of 
his manhood, he had only seldom left, so far as we can see, the 
precincts of the university city of Oxford. He seems even to 
have visited but rarely his parish of Fillingham, to which he 
had been presented in 1361, and on each occasion only for a 
short time. We know, in fact, that he obtained a dispensation 
from his bishop to enable him to remain at the University, and 
devote himself without interruption to science. 

It is true that as Fellow and Seneschal of Merton College, as 
Master of Balliol, and as Warden of Canterbury Hall, he had 
had practical problems of many kinds to solve, and had been 
much occupied with business of an economic, legal, and 
administrative description. The judgment of his patron in 
high place, Archbishop Islip, when he entrusted him with the 
government of Canterbury Hall, is assurance to us that Wycliffe 
had already, both in Merton and Balliol, proved himself to bea 
man of practical talent, and upright, circumspect, and energetic 
in matters of business. Still, all this activity had been exerted 
within a narrow circle, and one more or less closely connected 
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with properly scientific life. But now we see the scholar step 
out from the quiet scenes of the University to take part in 
public affairs. For it was not merely that Wycliffe began to 
manifest his interest in the affairs of the kingdom in a Christian 
and literary way, which he might have done without quitting 
his chamber in the cloistered buildings of his college ; but he 
came personally forward to take an active part in the public 
business of Church and State. This change of position comes 
upon us with surprise; but yet we are not to imagine that 
Wycliffe had altered, but only that he now began to reveal 
another aspect of his character. For Wycliffe was a many- 
sided man—one of high mark, who not only entered deeply 
into all that influenced, on many different sides, his own 
people and times, but who, in some things, was far in advance 
of his age—a prophet and type of what was still in the future. 
And it is only when we study separately the many different 
qualities which were combined in him, and then again survey 
them in their innermost unity, that we shall be able to draw a 
true and faithful picture of his powerful personality. 

At this moment it is Wycliffe the patriot whom we have to 
depict. He represents in his own person that intensification 
of English national feeling which was so conspicuous in the 
fourteenth century, when, as we have seen above, Crown and 
people, Norman population and Saxon, formed a compact 
unity, and energetically defended the autonomy, the rights and 
the interests of the kingdom against external influences, and 
especially in opposition to the Court of Rome. This spirit 
lived in Wycliffe with extraordinary force. His great works, 
still unprinted, eg. the three books De Civili Dominio, his 
work De Ecclesia, and others, leave upon the reader the 
strongest impression of a warm patriotism—of a heart glowing 
with zeal for the dignity of the Crown, for the honour and weal 
of his native land, for the rights and the constitutional liberty of 
the people. How often in reading his works do we come upon 
passages in which he recalls the memories of English history ! 
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The different invasions of the country by ‘ Britons, Saxons, and 
Normans,’ all stand before his mind’s eye (the Danes alone 
seem already forgotten). Augustine, the ‘ Apostle of the 
English,’ as he calls him in one place, he mentions repeatedly 
in his treatises and sermons ; he frequently touches upon the 
later Archbishops of Canterbury, especially Thomas Becket ; 
of kings too, as Edward the Confessor and John, he speaks ever 
and anon ; he refers to Magna Charta with distinguished con- 
sideration as the fundamental law of the kingdom, binding 
equally king and nobles. That Wycliffe had made the law of 
England a subject of special study, in addition to Canon and 
Roman Law, has been known since the days of Lewis ; and we 
have come upon several confirmations of this fact. In the same 
context with the reference to Magna Charta, Wycliffe speaks 
of the Statutes of Westminster and Statutes of Gloucester ; 
in another place he contrasts, in connection with a particular 
question, the Roman law (/ex Quéirina) and the English 
law (lex Anglicana), giving preference to the latter. But, 
so far from taking merely an academical interest in these 
subjects, and showing only a historical knowledge of them, he 
manifests a deep concern for the present condition of the 
nation, and a primary care for its welfare, its liberties, and its 
honour. Let it not be thought, however, that his intellectual 
horizon was bounded by the national interests of his own 
island-people. On the contrary, he had at heart the welfare of 
all Christendom, and indeed of the whole human race ; but the 
strength of his cosmopolitanism was to be found in his deep 
and earnest patriotism. 

It is not wonderful that such a man—a churchman and dis- 
tinguished scholar on the one hand, and a thorough patriot on 
the other—rich in knowledge, full of insight, and inspired with 
zeal for the public good—should have been drawn into the 
career of the statesman and the diplomatist. Yet he never lost 
himself in purely political affairs ; it was only where questions 
and measures combined the ecclesiastical and the political that 
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he gave his co-operation; and, in the end, his undivided 
strength was concentrated upon the ecclesiastical domain. 

But before we follow him into public life, it is necessary to 
get rid of an impression which has hitherto almost universally 
prevailed. As early as the sixteenth century the literary 
historians, John Leland and John Bale, put forward the view— 
which, in the eighteenth, Lewis fully developed in his story, 
and which was, in substance, maintained by Vaughan himself 
—that Wycliffe commenced his exertions for a reform of the 
Church with attacks upon the monastic system, especially 
upon the Mendicant Orders. 

The view which is commonly taken is the following :—As 
early as the year 1360, immediately after the death of the 
celebrated Archbishop of Armagh, Richard Fitzralph, Wycliffe 
opened an attack in Oxford upon the Dominican and Franciscan 
Orders, the Augustinians and the Carmelites, on the ground of 
their fundamental principle of living upon the alms of the 
people. Indeed, it has even been represented that when 
Richard of Armagh died, his mantle descended upon Wycliffe, 
by whom his work was immediately taken up and carried 
farther. Critical investigation, however, is unable to find any 
confirmation of this common opinion. 

Vaughan, in 1831, had followed Anthony Wood in the 
confident statement that Wycliffe publicly censured the errors 
and failings of the Mendicant Orders as early as 1 360, and 
became the object of their hostility in consequence. But in 
his later work, as the fruit of more careful investigation of the 
subject, he is no longer able to arrive at the same confident 
result upon the point. He remarks, with truth, that there is 
no direct evidence to show that Wycliffe began that contro- 
versy at the precise date which he had previously assigned. 
But he continued to the last, notwithstanding, to be of opinion 
that Wycliffe began his work as a Reformer with attacks upon 
the Monastic, and especially upon the Mendicant Orders; he 
believed, besides, that while the exact date at which Wycliffe 
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began the controversy could not be ascertained, it must yet be 
fixed at a period not much later than 1360. But on this 
subject we are unable to agree with him, not only because, 
like himself, we are unaware of any direct and decisive proof 
that Wycliffe began his attacks upon the monks even in the 
years next fouwwing 1360, but because, on the contrary, we 
have in our hands direct proofs that Wycliffe continued to 
speak of the Mendicant Orders with all respectful recognition 
during the twenty years which elapsed between 1360 and 1380. 
We content ourselves here with stating, in anticipation, so 
much as this—that the reading of the unpublished writings of 
Wycliffe, among others, yields the most weighty confirmation 
to the statement of his opponent Woodford, that it was in 
connection with the controversy opened by Wycliffe on the 
subject of Transubstantiation, and therefore after 1381 at the 
earliest, that he began on principle to oppose himself to the 
Mendicants, who had come forward as his antagonists on that 
fundamental question. But to this point we shall return here- 
after, and we leave it now, in order to fix our attention upon 
the part which Wycliffe took in the public affairs of England 
in Church and State. 


2, WYCLIFFE’S CONCERN IN THE REJECTION OF THE 
PapaL CLAIM TO FEUDATORY TRIBUTE 


In the year 1365, Pope Urban V. had renewed his claim 
upon Edward III. for the annual payment of one thousand 
marks, under the name of Feudatory Tribute ; he had even 
demanded the payment of arrears extending over a period of 
no fewer than thirty-three years. - For so long a time had the 
payment of the tribute been discontinued, without any re- 
monstrance from the Papal Court. In case the King should 
decline to comply with this demand, he was summoned to 
present himself in person before the Pope as his feudal 
superior, to answer for his proceeding. The payment in 
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question was imposed in 1213, as we before saw, by Innocent 
III. upon King John, for himself and his successors ; but, in 
point of fact, it had been paid from the first with the greatest 
irregularity, and King Edward III., from the time of reaching 
his majority, had never allowed it, as a matter of principle, to 
be paid at all. When Urban claimed the payment, this prince 
acted with the greatest possible prudence ; he laid the question 
before his Parliament. He had often enough been obliged, in 
order to meet the cost of wars, to ask Parliament to consent to 
increased burdens of taxation; and all the more acceptable to 
him was the opportunity of giving into the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of the country the repudiation of an impost which 
had been in abeyance for more than a generation. Should 
Parliament adopt this resolution, the Crown was covered by 
the country. But the burden of taxation was not the principal 
point of view from which the Parliament looked at the Papal 
demand; much more than that, the honour and independence 
of the kingdom was the determining consideration for its 
representatives; and this all the more, because, on the one 
hand, the war with France, and the victories obtained in it, 
had given a powerful stimulus to the national spirit, while, on 
the other hand, the political rights and liberties of the people 
had been heightened and secured in proportion to the sacrifices 
‘which they had been called to make of property and blood. 
The Parliament assembled in May 1366, and the King 
immediately laid before it the Papal demand, desiring its 
opinion thereon. As may well be conceived, the prelates were 
the party who were placed in the greatest difficulty by this 
question, and they begged therefore a day’s time for considera- 
tion and counsel among themselves. The result was, that 
they came to a unanimous conclusion, concurring herein with 
the other estates of the realm. Thus the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, together with the Commons, arrived at the decision 
to the effect that King John had acted entirely beyond his 
right in subjecting his country and people to such a feudal 
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supremacy without their own consent ; and, moreover, that 
the whole compact was a violation of his coronation oath. 
Further, the Lords and Commons declared that, in case the 
Pope should carry out his threatened procedure against the 
King, they would place the whole powers and resources of the 
nation at the disposal of the King for the defence of his crown 
and dignity. This language was as intelligible as it was 
forcible: Urban quickly yielded; and since that day not one 
word more has ever been said on the part of Rome of her 
feudal superiority over England, still less of a payment of 
feudal tribute. 

In this momentous national affair Wycliffe also bore a part. 
That this was the case has long been known, but in what form 
or way he took his share in it is less clear. Since Lewis wrote 
his History of the Reformer, it has been known that Wycliffe 
published a polemical tract upon that question of political 
right, entirely siding with the Parliament ; and that he did so 
in consequence of a sort of challenge which had been addressed 
to him by name by an anonymous Doctor of Theology, 
belonging to the Monastic Orders.1 But how came it to pass 
that the gauntlet was thrown down to Wycliffe, and to no 
other? Wycliffe himself, in replying, expresses his astonish- 
ment at the passionate heat with which the challenge to answer 
the arguments of his opponent had been addressed personally 
to him. Nor is the explanation of the puzzle, which he 
mentions as having been suggested to himself by others, one 
which is at all satisfactory to ourselves. Three grounds, he 
says, had been named to him upon which the man had so 
acted—(r) in order that Wycliffe might be personally com- 


1 A considerable portion of this tract, which is of the highest interest, was 
included by Lewis in the Appendix to his Hist. of Wiclif, No. 30. The text 
is unfortunately in a very imperfect condition, owing, in part at least, to the 
state of the MS. from which it was derived. But that the tract may have 
been written very soon after the May Parliament of 1366, and perhaps still 
earlier in that year rather than in 1367, is the impression which it leaves upon 
me as strongly as upon the editors of the Wycliffe Bible, vol. I. p. vii. note 
10, and Prof, Shirley, Fasc, Zz. xvii, note 3. 
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promised with the Court of Rome, and that he might be 
heavily censured and deprived of his church benefices ; (2) 
that the opponent himself with his connections might conciliate 
for themselves the favour of the Papal Court; and (3) that, as 
the effect of a more unlimited dominion of the Pope over 
England, the abbeys might be able to grasp in greater numbers 
the secular lordships of the kingdom, without being checked 
any longer by brotherly hindrance and control. We may 
leave untouched the last two reasons, as self-evident ; but with 
regard to the first we must of necessity ask again, How are we 
to account for the hostility which seized upon Wycliffe’s person 
on this occasion, for the purpose of blackening his character at 
the Court of Rome, and to bring upon him individually censure 
and material loss? The controversy between Wycliffe and the 
Mendicant Orders, alleged to have been commenced at an 
earlier date, cannot be used for the explanation of this fact, 
because documentary history knows nothing of such a con- 
troversy carried on at that date. Besides, Wycliffe has here 
to do, beyond question, with a member of the Exdowed Orders, 
whose interests were by no means identical with those of the 
Mendicants, but often enough ran counter to them. And 
when it is urged that Wycliffe must already before that time 
have signalised himself as an upholder of the independence 
and sovereignty of the State in relation to the Church, we 
acknowledge, indeed, that this is extremely likely; but it is 
still only a conjecture, without any positive foundation, and 
therefore of no real service to us in solving the difficulty. 

Let us look more narrowly at the contents of the tract 
itself, and see whether it does not itself supply us with a 
solution of a more distinct and trustworthy kind. The 
anonymous doctor had taken his stand upon the absolutely 
indefeasible right of the hierarchy. He had maintained, as 
regarded persons, that under no circumstances could the 
clergy be brought before a civil tribunal; and, in regard to 
Church property, he had laid down the proposition that 

1 
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temporal lords must never, nor under any conditions, withdraw 

their possessions from churchmen. And with respect to the . 
immediately pending question, touching the relation of the 

English Crown to the Papal See, he had maintained that the 

Pope had given the King the fief of the government of England, 

under condition that England should pay the yearly tribute of 

400 marks to the Papal Court ;* but that as this condition had 

remained for a time unfulfilled, the King of England had 

forfeited his right of monarchy. 

In addressing himself to the task of exhibiting this latter 
assertion in its true light, Wycliffe begins by assuring his 
readers that he, as a humble and obedient son of the Church 
of Rome, would assert nothing which could be construed into 
unfairness towards that Church, or which could give any 
reasonable offence to a pious ear. He then refers his 
opponent, for a refutation of his views, to the votes and 
declarations of opinion which had been given in the Council 
of temporal lords. 

The first lord, a valiant soldier, had expressed himself 
thus: ‘The kingdom of England was of old conquered by the 
sword of its nobles, and with the same sword has it ever been 
defended against hostile attacks. And even so does the 
matter stand in regard to the Church of Rome. Therefore 
my counsel is, let this demand of the Pope be absolutely 
refused, unless he is able to compel payment by force. 
Should he attempt that, it will be my business to withstand 
him in defence of our right.’ 

The second lord had made use of the following argument : 
—A tax or a tribute may only. be paid to a person authorised 
to receive it; now the Pope has no authority to be the 
receiver of this payment, and therefore any such claim on his 
part must be repudiated. For it is the duty of the Pope to 


1 The tribute amounted to seven hundred marks for England, and three 


hundred for Ireland, making together the sum of one thousand marks, as 
usually given, 
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be a prominent follower of Christ; but Christ refused to be a 
possessor of worldly dominion. The Pope, therefore, is bound 
to make the same refusal. As, therefore, we should hold the 
Pope to the observance of his holy duty, it follows that it is 
incumbent upon us to withstand him in his present demand.’ 

The ¢hird lord observed—‘ It seems to me that the ground 
upon which this demand is rested admits of being turned 
against the Pope; for as the Pope is the servant of the 
servants of God, it follows that he should take no tribute from 
England except for services rendered. But he serves our 
land in no sense whatever, either spiritually or temporally ; 
his whole aim is to turn its possessions to his own personal 
use and that of his courtiers, while assisting the enemies of 
the country with gold and counsel. We must, therefore, as a 
matter of common prudence, refuse his demand. That Pope 
and Cardinals leave us without any help either in body or 
soul is a fact which we know by experience well enough.’ 

The fourth lord—‘I am of opinion that it is a duty which 
we owe to our country to resist the Pope in this matter. For, 
according to his principles, he is owner-in-chief of all the 
property which is gifted to the Church or alienated to her in 
mortmain. Now, as one-third of the kingdom at least is so 
held in mortmain, the Pope is head over the whole of that 
third; but in the domain of civil lordship, there cannot be 
two lords of equal right, but there must be one lord superior, 
and the other must be vassal; from which it follows that 
during the vacancy of a church either the Pope must be the 
vassal of the King of England, or zie versa. But to make 
our King the inferior of any other man in this respect, we 
have no mind, for every donor in mortmain reserves to the 
King the right of feudal superiority. During that interval, 
therefore, the Pope behoves to be the inferior or vassal of the 
King. But the Pope has always neglected his duty as the 
King’s vassal, and, therefore, he has forfeited his right.’ 

The fifth lord puts the question, ‘What then may have 
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been originally the ground upon which that undertaking (of 
King John) was entered into? Was that annual payment the 
condition of the King’s absolution and his reinstalment in the 
hereditary right to the crown? For a pure gift, intended as a 
mere beneficence for all coming times, it could not in any 
case have been. On the former supposition (viz., that the 
payment was a condition of absolution), the agreement was 
invalid on account of the simony which was committed 
therein; for it is not allowable to bestow a spiritual benefit in 
consideration of the promise of temporal gains to be bestowed 
—‘ Freely ye have received, freely give.” If the Pope imposed 
the tax upon the King as a penitential penalty, he ought not 
to have applied this alms-gift to his own uses, but should 
have given it to the Church of England, which the King had 
wronged, as a compensation for the wrong. But it is not in 
accordance with the spirit of religion to say—‘I absolve thee 
under condition that thou payest me so much in all time 
coming.” When a man in this way breaks faith with Christ, 
other men may also break faith with him, if the treaty be 
immoral. In all reason a punishment should fall upon the 
guilty, not upon the innocent ; and as such an annual pay- 
ment falls not upon the guilty King, but upon the poor 
innocent people, it bears the character of avarice rather than 
of a wholesome penalty. If, on the other hand, the second 
case be supposed, viz., that the Pope, in virtue of his concordat 
with King John, became feudal superior of the Royal House, 
it would then logically follow that the Pope would have power 
at his will and pleasure to dethrone a King of England, under 
pretext of having forfeited his right to the throne, and to 
appoint, at his discretion, a representative of his own person 
to occupy the throne. Is it mot, then, our duty to resist 
principles like these ?’ 

The sixth lord—‘It appears to me that the act of the Pope 
admits of being turned against himself. For if the Pope 
made over England to our King as a feudal fief, and if, in so 
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doing, he did not usurp a superiority which did not belong to 
him, then the Pope, at the time of that transaction with King 
John, was the lord of our country. But as it is not allowable 
to alienate Church property without a corresponding com- 
pensation, the Pope had no power to alienate a kingdom 
possessed of revenues so rich for an annual payment so trifling ; 
yea, he might at his pleasure demand our country back again, 
under the pretence that the Church had been defrauded of 
more than the fifth part of the value. It is necessary, 
therefore, to oppose the first beginnings of this mischief. 
Christ Himself is the Lord-Paramount, and the Pope is a 
fallible man, who, in the opinion of theologians, must lose 
his lordship in the event of his falling into mortal sin, and 
therefore cannot make good any claim to the possession of 
England. It is enough, therefore, that we hold our kingdom 
as of old, immediately from Christ in fief, because fe is the 
Lord-Paramount, who, alone and by Himself, authorises, in a 
way absolutely sufficient, every right of property allowed to 
created beings.’ 

The seventh lord—‘I cannot but greatly wonder that you 
have not touched upon the over-hastiness of the King, and 
upon the rights of the kingdom. And yet it stands to reason 
that a hasty, ill-considered treaty, brought on by the King’s 
fault, without the country’s consent, can never be justly 
allowed to operate to its permanent mischief. According to 
the law of the land (consuetudo regnt), it is necessary, before a 
tax of this kind is imposed, that every individual in the 
country, either directly or by his lord-superior, should give his 
consent. Although the King and some few misguided 
persons gave their consent to the treaty, they had no warrant 
to do so, in the absence of the authority of the kingdom, and 
of the full number of consenting votes.’ 

To these utterances of several lords in Parliament, Wycliffe, 
in the tract referred to, adds little more, so far as it is known 
from the copy furnished by Lewis. He points out, with 
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reason, that the treaty in question was proved, by the 
arguments developed in these speeches, to be both immoral 
and without authority. The speeches constitute the chief 
bulk of the tract, both in matter and space. 

Before we proceed to a closer examination of the speeches 
which the tract communicates, let thus much be observed in a 
general way, that Wycliffe in this piece, in opposition to the 
censures cast by the monks upon the recent legislative action 
of the kingdom, takes up the defence of that action with 
warmth and emphasis. The question was, whether the State, 
in certain cases, is entitled to call in Church property, or 
whether such an act would, in all circumstances, be a wrong. 
The latter view was maintained by his opponents—the former 
is the contention of Wycliffe; and this view, we shall find 
below, he systematically developed and fully established. 

Returning to the above speeches, it immediately appears 
upon an attentive examination, that the question of State-right, 
whether the payment demanded by the Pope, as feudal 
superior of the Kings of England, ought to be made without 
delay, or ought to be decidedly repudiated, is treated in these 
speeches from the most manifold points of view. The first 
lord—a soldier—takes for his standpoint the right of the 
strongest, trusts to his own good sword, and reckons the 
amount of material force on either side. If this first speech 
is the outcome of a warrior-like realism, the second is inspired 
by a Christian idealism ; for the speaker grounds his argument 
upon the ideal of a Pope as the follower of Christ, and would 
carry back the existing Pope to the conditon of evangelical 
poverty. The third lord takes the standpoint of the country’s 
interests, which it behoves the Pope, as ‘servant of the 
servants of God,’ to promote, in order to acquire a right to 
corresponding services; but this he does neither spiritually 
nor materially. The fourth lord applies to the question the 
standard of fositive law, especially of the feudal law. The 
Pope, upon his own principles, is the owner of all Church 
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property in England: now lord-paramount of all this he 
cannot be, for such alone is the King; he must therefore be a 
vassal, but as he has always disregarded his feudal duty to the 
throne, his right is forfeited. The fifth speaker enters into an 
examination of the different motives which may have led to 
the concordat in question under King John, which he finds 
in any conceivable view so objectionable as to nullify the 
concordat; for the transaction was either an unchristian 
simony, or a moral wrong, or an act of usurpation intolerable 
to England. The sixth speaker, like the fourth, takes the 
feudal law for his starting-point, but seeks to prove, that not 
the Pope, but Christ alone, is to be regarded as Lord- 
Paramount of the country. Last of all, the seventh lord 
applies to the question the standard of the constitution of the 
kingdom, and arrives at the conclusion that the concordat 
between King John and Innocent III. was invalid from the 
very first, by reason of its lacking the consent of the country 
in the persons of its representatives in Parliament. 

If we compare, further, the leading ideas of these speeches 
with the decision of the Parliament of May 1 366, of which, 
however, only the most general features have come down to 
us, we immediately see that the two in all essential respects 
agree. The argument of the seventh lord in Wycliffe’s tract 
is, indeed, entirely identical with the first ground given by 
Parliament in its Act of Repudiation, and the declaration of 
the first lord with the Parliament’s concluding declaration. 
The conjecture, indeed, has been made, that the whole of 
these speeches may very well have been merely free com- 
positions of Wycliffe himself, preferring to put the bold 
thoughts which he wished to express into the mouths of 
others, rather than to come forward with them directly in his 
own person; and in doing so he has kept to the Act of 
Parliament and to the views of its most distinguished members, 
but not in the sense of reporting speeches which were actually 
delivered. But why it should not be believed that we have 
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here a report of speeches actually delivered, we fail to perceive. 
If the ancient accounts of the proceedings in Parliament, 
notwithstanding their extremely summary character, are never- 
theless in remarkable agreement with some, at least, of 
Wycliffe’s somewhat fuller speeches, in respect to the grounds 
assigned, and the whole tone of confident defiance with 
which they conclude, this fact is in itself a weighty reason for 
thinking that Wycliffe here introduces actual Parliamentary 
addresses. 

Independently of this argument, it deserves to be taken 
into account that the whole effect of this polemical piece of 
Wycliffe depended essentially upon the fact that these speeches 
had been actually delivered. It may be thought, indeed, that 
the earls and barons of the kingdom at that period can hardly 
be credited with the amount of insight, and even occasionally 
of learning, which is conspicuous in these addresses. But the 
Parliamentary life of England at that day had already held on 
its course for more than a century, and could not fail to bring 
with it an amount of practice in political business by no means 
to be underestimated, as well as a development of interest in 
in public affairs, arising from constant participation in their 
management. The only thing which can be alleged, with 
some appearance of force, against the view here taken, is the 
circumstance that some of the thoughts referred to are just 
such as might have come from the soul of Wycliffe himself, 
e.g., what the second lord says of the Pope—that before all 
others it behoves him to be a follower of Christ in evangelical 
poverty, and the like. But at the present day men often fail 
to have any correct idea of the wide extent to which, since 
the thirteenth century, the idea of ‘Evangelical Poverty’ had 
prevailed. And it may well be conceived that ideas of 
Wycliffe’s own, too, may at length have penetrated into those 
circles of English society to which the language now in 
question was attributed. So much, indeed, as this must be 
conceded, that the speeches, as they lie before us, were 
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grouped together by Wycliffe, and in some particulars so 
moulded by him as to bear unmistakably here and there the 
personal impress of the reporter. But this concession need 
not hinder our belief that the main substance of the several 
speeches was taken from actual proceedings in Parliament. 

If this is so, we cannot avoid the question, From what 
source did Wycliffe learn so accurately these Parliamentary 
proceedings? This answer would be very simple, if the 
opinion expressed by some were well grounded, that Wycliffe 
was personally present at that session of the Legislature as a 
hearer. But it is in the highest degree doubtful whether the 
proceedings of Parliament were at that day open to the public. 
The Parliament was rather regarded as an enlarged Privy 
Council of the King, and if we are not mistaken, all traces 
are lacking of any man who was neither a member of Parlia- 
ment nor a commissioner of the King, being permitted to be 
present at its sittings. On the other hand, it has been thought 
that Wycliffe had received accurate information from one or 
other of those lords who were personally acquainted with 
him, and with whom he was associated by similar patriotic 
sentiments, and that he reported the speeches upon the good 
faith of his informant. This conjecture is worth listening to; 
but what if Wycliffe was himself a member of that Parliament ? 
If he was, it would at once be plain how it came to pass that 
he and no other man was made the object of attack in reference 
to that Parliament. 

At first sight, this may seem to bea conjecture more bold 
than probable. But, however little known, it is a fact estab- 
lished by documentary evidence, that, from the end of the 
thirteenth century, elected representatives of the inferior clergy 
were summoned to serve in Parliament.’ It is also an ascer- 


1 The piece entitled Modus tenendi Parliamentum, dating, according to 
recent investigations, from before 1295, ed. Hardy, mentions, p. 5, that the 
bishops were to appoint for every archdeaconry two experienced men as 
representatives, adveniendum et interessendum ad Parliamentum. Comp, 
Pauli, Geschichte von England, iv. p. 670, note I. 
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tained fact, that to the Parliament of 1366, besides bishops, 
abbots, and lords, six masters of arts were summoned by royal 
order! With these facts in view, it is quite conceivable that 
Wycliffe might have had a seat and voice in that Parliament 
as an elected representative of the inferior clergy, or in virtue 
of aroyalsummons. The step, it is true, from abstract possi- 
bility to probability is still a long one. But now I find, in 
the unprinted works of Wycliffe, one passage at least, from the 
wording of which it appears clearly enough that he was at one 
time in Parliament, although some years later. In his book, 
De Ecclesia, he has occasion to remark that the Bishop of 
Rochester (this, without doubt, was Thomas Trillek) had told 
him under great excitement, in open sitting of Parliament, 
that the propositions which he had set forth in controversy 
had been condemned by the Papal Court. It is true that in 
this passage we must understand the reference to be to a later 
Parliament than that of 1366. I conjecture that the incident 
took place in 1376 or 1377, namely, before the Papal censure 
of Gregory XI. upon several of Wycliffe’s theses was publicly 
known. But though no more than this is established, that 
Wycliffe was ten years later a member of Parliament, it 
becomes not only possible but probable that he may 
already have been in Parliament some time before that date. 
However, I find elsewhere in his own writings a hint that 
Wycliffe belonged to the May Parliament of 1366. If other- 
wise, what could be the sense and bearing of his words, when 
in the same tract which contains his speeches of the Lords, he 
says in one place, ‘If such things had been asserted by me 
against my King, they would have been inquired into before 
now, in the Parliament of the English Lords. If Wycliffe 
had only published his views in lectures or writings, it would 
be most improbable that these should become the subject of 
inquiry in Parliament. At least he could not himself have 


1 Comp. Parry, Parliaments and Councils of England, Lond., 1839, p. 
129. 
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entertained such a thought, to say nothing of giving it utter- 
ance, without betraying an amount of vanity and excessive 
self-esteem quite foreign to all we know of his character. The 
case bears a different aspect when we infer from the above 
words the seemingly logical conclusion, that Wycliffe was 
himself a member of the Parliament which was called to 
discuss that highly important question, and that he had there 
fully and emphatically unfolded his views. For indeed, in 
that case, if the view he took had touched too nearly the 
honour and the rights of the Crown, it would not have been 
allowed to pass without decided contradiction on the part of 
men so patriotic as those speakers were. 

Last of all, I believe that there is still another utterance of 
Wycliffe which should be applied to this incident, although 
hitherto, indeed, it has been otherwise understood. At the 
very beginning of the remarkable tract still before us, Wycliffe 
declares his readiness, in consideration of his being pecu/iaris 
regis clericus, t.¢., in a peculiar sense a king’s cleric, to accept 
the challenge of the opponent, and to defend the law of the 
land. Lewis and Vaughan, and all who follow the latter, have 
understood this allusion to mean that Edward III. had 
nominated Wycliffe to the office of King’s Chaplain. But 
we do not find elsewhere a single trace of evidence by which 
this conjecture is confirmed. For this reason it has been 
thought necessary to give the words another meaning—this, 
namely, that Wycliffe meant by that expression to distinguish 
himself as a cleric of the National Church, in opposition to a 
a cleric of the Papal Church. But this explanation does 
not quite satisfy us, on account of the ‘zalis gualis’ of the 
passage. For this expression of modesty is only in place if 
the three words quoted above denote a certain function or 
social position, but not so if they indicate only a certain 
tendency and mode of thought. What sort of distinguished 
position are we, then, to think of under the title of pecudiaris 
regis clericus? 1 hold it to be not only possible but probable, 
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that under this title the summoning of Wycliffe to Parliament 
by the act of the King is indicated; that is to say, that the 
King required his presence in that Parliament as a clerical 
expert, or, in modern phrase, as a Government commissioner. 
At least this view may be worth examination as a suggestion, 
seeing that the meaning of the title used by Wycliffe is still 
so far from being settled. 

But that Wycliffe had a seat and vote in the Parliament 
of 1366, I venture to maintain as a fact, for which I have 
produced sufficient grounds. The only adverse consideration 
which might be alleged against it rests upon the way in which 
Wycliffe introduces his account of the speeches of the Lords. 
For his language at first conveys the impression that the 
author’s knowledge of the matter is only by hearsay. To this 
circumstance, however, no decisive weight can be assigned, for 
the reason that Wycliffe probably wished to avoid the appear- 
ance of boasting of having been himself an ear-witness of the 
speeches, and that he preferred to appeal to the matter as one 
which was well known and talked about (fertur). But if the 
real state of the case was that which we think we have shown 
to be probable, we have then an easier explanation, not only 
of the detailed character of the report of several of the speeches, 
but also of two additional points—first, of the agreement of 
several ideas in those addresses with certain favourite views of 
Wycliffe ; for if Wycliffe was a member of that Parliament he 
would be able to find all the easier access to men in high 
position, so as to inspire them with his own convictions upon 
the great question of the day. And secondly, if Wycliffe was 
then in Parliament, and had exercised some influence upon 
the decision arrived at, it will then become obvious why he in 
particular should have been singled out for challenge by the 
unnamed monk to whom the action of that Parliament was a 
thorn in the flesh. It has at least been made clear that 
Wycliffe took part, in a powerful and influential way, in the 
great Church and State questions of the day, and this in the 
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direction of having much at heart the right and honour of the 
Crown, and the liberty and welfare of the kingdom. 

If in this matter he was compelled to oppose himself to the 
claims of Rome, we are still without the slightest reason for 
regarding as mere phraseology his solemn declaration that, as 
an obedient son of the Church, he had no wish to dishonour 
her, or to injure the interests of piety. We are unable, how- 
ever, to concur in the opinion that Wycliffe’s dauntless courage 
and disinterestedness come out all the more conspicuously from 
his conduct in this business, because the question touching 
the headship of Canterbury Hall was at that time pending 
before the Roman Court. For if it is true, as with other 
scholars we believe it to be, that the controversial tract before 
us was drawn up after the May Parliament of 1366, ze, in 
the year 1366 itself, or at latest, in the first months of the 
following year, Wycliffe was still at that date in undisturbed 
possession of that position. For though Islip had died on April 
26, 1366, Simon Langham was not installed Archbishop of 
Canterbury till March 25, 1367, and it was on March 31 that 
he transferred the wardenship of that Hall to the Benedictine, 
John Redingate. It appears, therefore, more than doubtful. 
whether Wycliffe was, at the date of the composition of this 
tract, already deposed from his position in the Hall; on the 
contrary, precisely this dignity may have been included among 
the ‘Church benefices’ of which he was to be deprived, if 
things went agreeably to the wishes of his adversaries. 


3. EVENTS AFTER 1366 


Wycliffe manifested the same spirit on another occasion, 
some years later. Unfortunately the sources of history are not 
here so abundant as to enable us steadily to follow the course 
of his inner development and his external action; and we are 
obliged at this point to pass over an interval of six or seven 
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years. The years following these were ill-fated for England in 
her foreign relations. 

In May 1360, after the war with France had lasted for 
twenty-one years, the Peace of Bretigny had been concluded. 
In this treaty, the whole south-west of France, with several 
cities on the north coast, was unconditionally surrendered to 
the English Crown. On the other hand, England expressly 
renounced all claims to the French Crown, and to any further 
acquisitions of French territory. What was ceded to her, 
however, was a magnificent acquisition in itself. But the 
Peace of Bretigny became only a new occasion of discord. 
Soon enough there sprang from it first a tension of feeling 
between the two nations, then a misunderstanding, and at 
last an open breach. The brilliant, but fruitless, expedition 
of Edward the Black Prince to Spain in 1367, with the view 
of restoring Pedro the Cruel to the throne of Castile, led to a 
renewed outbreak of hostility with France, who had given her 
support to the usurper of the Castilian Crown, the Bastard 
Henry of Trastamara. This expedition brought upon the 
heir-apparent of the English throne an attack of dysentery, as 

, the effect of the Spanish climate, under which he continued 
™.s to suffer till, in 1376, he died. When the war with France. 
broke out again in 1369, it was an irreparable misfortune for 
England that the great general (who had developed, indeed, 
more military than administrative talent in the government of 
his principalities of Aquitaine and Gascony) was incapacitated 
by bodily disease to resume the post of command. __Insurrec- 
tion burst forth into flames in the ceded provinces of France, 
and was never again subdued. One fortress after another fell 
into the hands of the enemy. In August 1372 the city of 
Rochelle again became French. The English rule over a 
great part of France was gradually broken up. But this 
was not all. The English fleet, too, could no longer maintain 
its superiority ; on the contrary, the English coasts were left 
a defenceless prey to every attack by the enemy’s ships, 
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Public opinion in England, as may readily be supposed, 
became much disconcerted and disturbed. So long as suc- 
cesses and martial glory had been the harvests of war, the 
nation had willingly borne the necessary sacrifices, both of 
money and of blood. But when the successes thus obtained 
vanished away like shadows, when disaster was heaped upon 
disaster, and when the country itself was menaced by the 
enemy, complaints became louder and louder, and grievances 
more and more bitter, till it was at last resolved to take action 
against the Government itself. 

A Parliament met during the Lent of 1371; and when 
Edward III. laid before it a demand for a subsidy of fifty 
thousand silver marks in aid of the war, the proposal led, as 
it would appear, to very animated debates. On the one side, 
a motion was made, and was also eventually carried, that the 
richly-endowed Church should be included, to a substantial 
amount, in the incidence of the new tax; and on the other, 
the representatives of the Church, as was to be expected, did 
not fail to offer opposition to such a proposal. They used 
every effort to accomplish the exemption of the clergy, the 
rich monasteries, foundations, etc., from the new burden of 
taxation. It was very probably in that Parliament that one 
of the lords replied to the representations of some members 
of the endowed Orders in the form which Wycliffe has 
preserved in one of his unpublished works.! The far-seeing 
peer, in the course of the discussion, told the following fable: 
—‘QOnce upon a time there was a meeting of many birds; 
among them was an owl, but the owl had lost her feathers, 
and made as though she suffered much from the frost. She 
begged the other birds, with a trembling voice, to give her 
some of their feathers. They sympathised with her, and 
every bird gave the owl a feather, till she was overladen with 
strange feathers in no very lovely fashion. Scarcely was this 
done when a hawk came in sight in quest of prey; then the 


1 Wycliffe, De Dominio Civili, ii. c. 1. 
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birds, to escape from the attacks of the hawk by self-defence 
or by flight, demanded their feathers back again from the owl ; 
and on her refusal each of them took back his own feather by 
force, and so escaped the danger, while the owl remained 
more miserably unfledged than before.’ 

‘Even so,’ said the peer, ‘when war breaks out, we must 
take from the endowed clergy a portion of their temporal 
possessions, as property which belongs to us and the kingdom 
in common, and we must wisely defend the country with 
property which is our own, and exists among us in superfluity.’ 
The hint as to the origin of all Church property was plain 
enough as well as the menace— 


And art thou not willing, 
Then use I main force. 


The result was that the clergy had the worst of it. Taxes of 
unexampled weight were imposed upon them for all lands 
which had come into their hands by mortmain for the last 
100 years, and even the smallest benefices, which had never 
been taxed before, were subjected to the new war impost. 

It cannot be doubted that there was an intimate connection 
between this financial measure and a new proposition which 
the same Parliament submitted to the Crown. The Lords 
and Commons proposed to the King to remove all prelates 
from the highest offices of State, and to appoint laymen in 
their places, who could at all times be brought to answer for 
their proceedings before the temporal courts. This proposal 
of Parliament was in fact accepted by Edward III. At that 
time the highest office in the State, that of Lord Chancellor of 
England, was filled by the Bishop of Winchester, William of 
Wykeham. The Bishop of Exeter was Treasurer, and the 
Lord Privy Seal was also a prelate. It does not appear, 
indeed, that Parliament had any personal objection against 
Wykeham and his colleagues—the proposal was made upon 
its own merits, and its chief object was to secure ministerial 
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responsibility. But as early as March 14, the Bishop of 
Winchester laid down the dignity of Chancellor, and was 
succeeded by Robert Thorp: at the same time, the offices 
of Treasurer and Keeper of the Seal were bestowed upon 
laymen. In February 1372 we find the whole Privy Council 
constituted of laymen. This change of ministers derived its 
chief importance from its distinctly anti-clerical character. 
Apart from its bearing upon questions of home administration, 
especially financial, the aim of the measure was also to place 
the Government in an attitude of emphatic opposition to the 
encroachments of the Papal Court. 

Under such circumstances, it is no wonder if the demands 
of the Papacy excited decided resistance on the part of a 
country exhausted by an unfortunate turn of the war, and 
even gave occasion to measures of precaution on the part of 
the Government. No doubt it was felt by very many to be 
an expression of what lay deep in their own hearts, when 
Wycliffe stood forward against one of the Papal agents who 
were traversing the land to collect dues for the Curia, and in 
the form of a commentary on the obligations which these men 
took upon themselves by oath, opened an attack upon the 
doings and traffickings of the Pope’s Nuncio as dangerous to 
the kingdom. 

The occasion was this. In February 1372 there appeared 
in England an agent of the Papal See, Arnold Garnier by name 
(Garnerius, Granarius), Canon of Chalons in Champagne, and 
Licentiate of Laws. He bore written credentials from Gregory 
XI. (who had ascended the Papal Chair in 1370), as Papal 
Nuncio and Receiver of Dues for the Apostolic Chamber. 
The man travelled with a train of servants and half a dozen 
horses. He remained for two years and a half in the country, 
and during that time probably collected no inconsiderable 
sums. In July 1374 he made a journey to Rome with the 
reserved intention of returning to England, for which purpose 
he was furnished with a royal passport, dated July 25, available 
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until Easter, 1375; and from a letter of Gregory XI. to Bishop 
Wykeham of Winchester, it appears that Garnier returned to 
England in due time, to carry forward his work as Nuncio and 
Receiver. When this agent of the Roman Court arrived, in 
the first instance, he obtained the consent of the Government 
to his collectorship only under condition of swearing solemnly 
beforehand to a form of obligation in which the rights and 
interests of the Crown and kingdom were guarded on all sides. 
The Frenchman acceded to this condition without the slightest 
scruple, and on February 13, 1372, at the royal palace of West- 
minster, in presence of all the councillors and officers of the 
Crown, he formally and solemnly took the oath. 

But this formality by no means set at rest the misgivings of 
all patriotic men. Wycliffe was one of these, and by and by 
he wrote a paper on the sworn obligations of the Papal 
Receiver, the drift of which was to inquire whether Garnier 
was not guilty of perjury, in so far as he had taken an oath 
never to violate the rights and interests of the country, while 
yet such a violation was entirely unavoidable, if, in fulfilment 
of his commission, he collected in England a large amount of 
gold and carried it out of the kingdom. The aim of the 
inquiry appears to have been to show that there was an 
irreconcilable contradiction between the permission given by 
the State to collect moneys for the Court of Rome on the one 
hand, and the intention to guard the country against all wrong 
to its interests on the other. 

That this short paper was written not later than 1374, is 
certain, because it speaks of Garnier as being still in England 
plying his business, and it may have appeared as early as 1372. 
As to its genuineness, no doubt is to be entertained. Its 
title, indeed, is not to be found in the catalogues of Wycliffe’s 
writings given by Bishop Bale and other literary historians 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but it stands 
in a pretty full list of the works and tracts of Wycliffe 
which is found at the end of a Vienna manuscript (Cod. 3933, 
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fol. 195). An additional testimony to its Wycliffe authorship, 
not to be undervalued, is the fact that the paper forms part of 
another Vienna MS. (Cod. 1337) which contains in all no fewer 
than fifty pieces, most of them short ones, which are all 
productions of Wycliffe. This little tract, besides, in thought 
and style, bears unmistakable features of Wycliffe’s character- 
istic manner. In particular, we observe a remarkable agreement 
between this tract and the piece last examined, dating several 
years earlier, in respect to the point of view taken by the 
writer, and in the sentiment which forms the basis of both. 
In both tracts, which in modern phrase we might call ‘ political 
articles,’ Wycliffe stands before us as a patriot who has the 
honour and interests of his country very deeply at heart. In 
both also, especially in the latter, we learn to recognise him as 
a Christian patriot, and see in the patriotic defender of his 
country’s interests those qualities which in their development 
were to shape the ecclesiastical Reformer. The difference 
between the two tracts is partly in form and partly in matter. 
In form the earlier is defensive, the later aggressive. In 
substance the later piece goes deeper into Church questions 
than the earlier, owing to the difference of the two occasions 
which called them forth. 

To elucidate more exactly the peculiar character of the tract 
at present before us, we bring into notice, before everything 
else, this feature of it—that it recognises the domestic prosperity 
of the country, the wealth of the public purse, and the military 
strength of England, as valuable blessings, which must be 
defended against all enemies. This mention of the enemies of 
the kingdom shows clearly enough how much at that time the 
actual and possible incidents of the French war were occupying 
all minds, and filling them with earnest anxiety. 

A second characteristic feature which strikes the reader of 
these pages is the decidedly constitutional spirit which pervades 
them. The Parliament is spoken of as occupying a most 
important position as the representative of the nation, possessing 
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authority to sit in judgment upon the question of what 
would be injurious to the national interests. And in the same 
spirit the author expresses a desire to see the State take under 
its protection the time-honoured civil rights of the priests 
and clerics of the National Church, in opposition to the 
encroachments of the Papal Receiver. 

Further, it is not to be overlooked that Wycliffe is conscious 
of giving expression in the main only to what is felt and 
thought by no small portion, perhaps by the majority of the 
population. But equally strong, and still more important than 
the national and patriotic feeling of the author, is the religious 
and moral, and even the evangelical spirit which he manifests 
in dealing with this matter. When Wycliffe puts forward the 
principle that the assistance of God is far more valuable than 
the help of man, and that remissness in the defence of Divine 
right is a more serious sin than negligence in the duty of 
defending a human right, he makes his reader feel that he is 
not merely repeating a traditional maxim, but giving utterance 
to a great truth from the deepest conviction, and with the most 
intense sympathy, of his heart and conscience. And it is only 
an application of this general principle when, as if to complete 
and give the right interpretation of what he has said on the 
subject of the national welfare, Wycliffe makes the remark 
that the welfare of the kingdom depends upon the religious 
beneficence of its people, particularly upon pious foundations 
in behalf of the Church and the poor. We also feel the 
moral earnestness of his tone, and especially the conscientious- 
ness with which he insisted on the duty of truthfulness, when, 
in allusion to the sophistical speeches and excuses employed 
either by the Papal agents themselves, or by their friends and 
defenders, he emphatically denounces a species of craft and 
guile, which, by means of mental reservations, would bring 
things to such a pass that even the oath would no longer be 
‘an end of all strife.’ Again, we find the principle expressed 
by Wycliffe with peculiar emphasis in this "piece, as often 
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elsewhere, that a common participation in sin and guilt is 
incurred when one knows of the evil-doings of a second party, 
and might put a stop to them if he would, but neglects to do 
it. And it is only the positive side of this thought when it 
is asserted that the command to inflict brotherly censure 
(Matt. xviii. 15) makes it a duty to resist a transgressor 
whose conduct might influence others for evil. 

But more characteristic than all else is what Wycliffe says in 
this tract respecting the Pope and the pastoral office. That 
the Pope may commit sin had been already asserted, in one of 
the Parliamentary speeches of the earlier piece: and in the 
present one that proposition is repeated more strongly still. In 
connection with this view, Wycliffe also declares himself 
opposed to the theory which maintains that absolutely every- 
thing which the Pope thinks fit to do must be right, and have 
force of law simply because he does it. In other words, we 
here find Wycliffe already in opposition to the absolutism of 
the Curia. He is far removed, however, from a merely negative 
position. On the contrary, he puts forward a positive idea of 
the Papacy, according to which the Pope is bound to be 
pre-eminently the follower of Christ in all moral virtues— 
especially in humility, patience, and brotherly love. And next, 
the views which he expresses respecting the pastoral office 
are well worthy of observation. Whilst severely censuring the 
Papal collectors for compelling, by help of ecclesiastical 
censures, those priests who had to pay annates (primi fructus) 
to the Curia, to make their payments in coin instead of in 
kind (ix natura), he brings into special prominence, as a crying 
abuse, the fact, that by this undue pressure put upon them the 
priests found themselves under the necessity (as they must have 
the means of living) of indemnifying themselves at the expense 
of their poor parishioners, and of neglecting the services of 
public worship which they were bound to celebrate. From 
this passing allusion thrown out only in passing, we perceive 
what a watchful eye he must have kept upon the pastoral office 
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and upon its conscientious execution—a subject to which, at a 
later period, he gave all the fulness and energy of his love. 
Last of all, we will only call attention to this further point, 
that already, in this small and essentially political paper, the 
principle makes its appearance which Wycliffe afterwards as- 
serted with ‘epoch-making’ force, viz., that Holy Scripture is 
for Christians the sole guide and standard of truth. There is 
a hint, at least, of this principle when Wycliffe says of the 
payments in question to the Court of Rome that they are 
obtained by begging, im a manner contrary to the gospel (ele- 
mosina preter evangelium mendicata). 

From all this, this small piece, which has till the present 
time remained unknown, appears to us to be not without 
value, inasmuch as, on the one hand, it shows us the manner 
of Wycliffe’s intervention in an affair of weighty public import- 
ance, and, on the other, lets us clearly see in the undaunted 
zeal of the patriot the earliest germs of the later strivings of 
the Church Reformer. 


4. WYCLIFFE AS A RoyAL COMMISSARY IN BRUGES, 1374, 
AND HIS INFLUENCE IN THE ‘GOOD PARLIAMENT’ 
OF 1376 


In the year 1373 the Parliament had once more raised 
loud complaints that the rights of patrons were ever more and 
more infringed and made illusory by Papal provisions. Toa 
petition of the Parliament drawn up to this effect, the King 
gave answer, that he had already sent commands to his 
ambassadors, who were at that very time engaged in peace 
negotiations with France, to negotiate also upon this business 
with the Roman Court. He had in this behalf given a 
commission to John Gilbert, Bishop of Bangor, with one 
monk and two laymen. These commissioners proceeded to 
Avignon, and treated with the representatives of Gregory XI. 
for the removal of various causes of complaint on the part of 
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the kingdom, especially of the Papal reservations in the filling 
of English Church offices, encroachments upon the electoral 
rights of cathedral chapters, and the like. The commissioners 
received conciliatory promises, but no distinct and definite 
answer. The Pope reserved himself for further consultation 
with the King of England, and for a decision at a subsequent 
date. 

The further negotiations thus held out in prospect were 
opened in 1374, in connection with the peace conferences, 
which were still going on in Bruges between England and 
France. At the head of the peace embassy stood a prince of 
the blood, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, third son of 
Edward III., with the Bishop of London, Simon Sudbury. 
For treating with the commissaries of the Pope on the pending 
ecclesiastical questions, the King commissioned the before- 
named John Gilbert, Bishop of Bangor ; and in addition John 
Wycliffe, Doctor of Theology ; Magister John Guter, Dean of 
Segovia; Simon of Multon, Doctor of Laws; William of 
Burton, Knight ; Robert of Belknap ; and John of Kenyngton. 
The commission, dated July 26, 1374, invested the King’s 
commissaries with plenary powers to conclude such a treaty 
with the Papal nuncios on the pending points, as should at 
once secure the honour of the Church, and uphold the rights 
of the English Crown and realm. It is, on the one hand, 
characteristic of the views by which the Government of 
England at that time was guided, that a man like Wycliffe 
should have been appointed a royal commissioner for these 
diplomatic transactions with the Roman Court. On the other 


1 Boehringer, Vorreformatoren, i. 45, makes Guter Dean of Sechow, 
although in all England no town or any other place of residence so named 
exists. It is rather the city of Segovia, in Old Castile, that is meant. The 
English priest, John Guter, had no doubt obtained a Spanish prebend through 
the Duke of Lancaster, who, after the death of his first wife, Blanche of 
Lancaster, had married Constance, a daughter of Peter the Cruel, King of 
Castile, and afterwards put forward claims to the crown of Castile and Leon 
in her right. Compare John Foxe, Acts and Monuments, Ed. Pratt and 


Stoughton, ii. 916, Appendix. 
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hand, it was a high honour for Wycliffe that he, and that too 
as first in order after the Bishop of Bangor, was selected to 
protect the rights of the Crown and the interests of the 
kingdom in a treaty with the plenipotentiaries of the Pope. 
This fact shows us what confidence was felt in his opinion 
and insight, in his courage and power of action, on the part 
both of the Government and the country. 

On the very next day after the commission had been issued, 
namely, July 27, 1374, Wycliffe embarked at London for 
Flanders. It was the first time in his life he had been abroad. 
Bruges was at that time a great city of 200,000 inhabitants, 
which, from its important industries, its widely extended trade, 
the wealth of its burghers, its municipal freedom, and its 
political power, offered numerous points of attraction to 
foreigners; especially at a time when an important congress 
was assembled within its walls. On the side of France two 
royal princes, the Dukes of Anjou and Burgundy, brothers of 
the reigning king, Charles V., were present, in addition to 
many bishops and notables of the kingdom. As English 
plenipotentiaries appeared, in addition to the Duke of 
Lancaster, the Bishop of London and the Earl of Salisbury, 
the Pope sent in behoof of the treaty between France and 
England the Archbishop of Ravenna and the Bishop of Car- 
pentras; and commissioned several other prelates, with full 
powers to negotiate with England on still-pending questions 
of ecclesiastical right. ‘These nuncios were Bernard, Bishop 
of Pampelona; Ralph, Bishop of Sinigaglia; and Egidius 
Sancho, Provost of the archiepiscopal chapter of Valencia. 
There was no lack, therefore, in Bruges of men in high 
place and of great political or ecclesiastical importance, with 
whom Wycliffe, as a prominent man among the English envoys, 
must have come more or less into contact in the transaction 
of public business, and no doubt also in social intercourse. 

We may be sure that the opportunities that he had on this 
occasion of transacting business and cultivating intercourse 
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with Italian, Spanish, and French dignitaries of the Church— 
all of them men who enjoyed the confidence of the Pope and 
the cardinals—were of lasting value to Wycliffe. Here he had 
it in his power to take many observations on a field of view 
which could not easily be laid open to his eye among his own 
countrymen, even among those of them who were most 
conspicuous for their devotion to Rome. For ‘the Anglican 
Church’ (this name is no anachronism) had within the 
preceding century attained to a certain degree of independence 
in regard to principles and views of ecclesiastical law, to which 
the life and spirit of the Italian and Spanish Churches of that 
period formed a marked contrast. Upon a personality like 
Wycliffe, of so much independence of mind, and already 
inspired with so much zeal for the autonomy of his native 
Church, this residence in Bruges, and the lengthened 
negotiations with the plenipotentiaries of the Curia, must have 
made impressions similar to those which Dr. Martin Luther 
received from his sojourn in Rome in 1510. 

But even apart from his relations to foreign notabilities, 
Wycliffe’s sojourn in Bruges had important consequences for 
him, through the nearer relations into which it brought him 
with the Duke of Lancaster. This prince at that time already 
possessed great and decisive influence upon the Government. 
He was usually called ‘John of Gaunt,’ for he was born in 
Ghent, when Edward III., at the beginning of the French war, 
was in alliance with the rich cities of Flanders, and, with his 
Queen Philippa, was keeping his court in that city in 1340. 
The prince’s first title was Earl of Richmond, but after his 
marriage with Blanche, a daughter of the Duke of Lancaster, 
he became, on the death of the latter, the heir of his title and 
possessions. After the death of his first wife, in 1369, he 
entered into a second marriage in 1372, with Constance, the 
daughter of Peter the Cruel, of Castile and Leon, and assumed. 
by hereditary right the title of ‘King of Castile.’ But this 
was never more than a title. He never himself wore a crown ; 
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but in the following century three of his descendants ascended 
the English throne, viz., his son, his grandson, and his great- 
grandson—Henry IV., Henry V., and Henry VI.—the House 
of Lancaster and the Red Rose reigning from 1399 to 1472. 
Already, however, the father of this dynasty manifested 
ambition enough to awaken the suspicion that he was aiming 
at the English crown for himself. In military talent he stood 
far behind his eldest brother; for the Black Prince was an 
eminent military genius, whereas John of Gaunt was a brave 
swordsman, and nothing more. But in political and adminis- 
trative capacity he was indisputably superior to the Prince of 
Wales. When the latter found himself obliged to return to 
England at the beginning of 1371, on account of the obstinate 
disease which he had contracted in the Spanish campaign, 
instead of recovering his vigour on his native soil, he had 
fallen into a chronic condition of broken health and low spirits, 
which unfitted him for taking any active part in the business 
of government ; whilst his father, too, Edward III., had become 
old and frail. Lancaster had known how to utilise all these 
circumstances for his own ambitious ends, and had acquired 
since his return in the summer of 1374 from the south of 
France the most decided influence over the King and the 
conduct of public affairs. The second prince of the blood, 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, had died in 1368. For the present, 
indeed, Lancaster undertook only the lead of the peace 
negotiations in Bruges; but it almost appears as if even from 
Flanders he had governed both the King and the kingdom. 
That it was first in Bruges that the duke became acquainted 
with Wycliffe, or entered into closer relations with him, is by 
no means probable. It was he, no doubt, who was the cause 
of Wycliffe’s being appointed to take part in these ecclesiastical 
negotiations, In regard, at least, to John Guter, Dean of 
Segovia, who had perhaps accompanied the Duke to the 
Spanish campaign in the capacity of Field-Chaplain, it was 
undoubtedly to the duke that he was indebted for his 
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nomination upon the commission, as well as for his Spanish 
prebend ; and it would have been truly surprising if a statesman 
like the prince—a zealous promoter of lay government, a 
persistent opponent of the influence of the English hierarchy 
upon the administration—had not already for years directed 
his attention and his favour to Wycliffe, as a man whose gifts 
and bold spirit he might be able to use for his own political 
objects. Therefore, it was probably Lancaster himself who 
had brought about the employment of Wycliffe upon a mission 
of so great importance. But be this as it may, these two men 
could not fail to be much in contact, and to have constant 
exchange of ideas with each other, both on matters of business 
and in social intercourse, during the time that they were 
occupied with the congress in Flanders. The duke, indeed, 
in the first instance, was concerned only in the transactions 
with France, and his business with the Papal plenipotentiaries 
was limited to giving his consent to the conclusions arrived at. 
But, nevertheless, he stood at the head of the whole English 
legation, and on this account alone, as well as by reason of 
his personal tendencies and way of thinking, he could not fail 
to take the liveliest interest in the course of those negotiations 
which bore upon the ecclesiastical gravamina of the country ; 
and among the members of the ecclesiastical commission 
Wycliffe was at least one of the most free from prejudice and 
of the deepest insight. 

A few years later we see the Duke of Lancaster step 
forward publicly as Wycliffe’s patron and protector. This 
favour, grounded upon personal knowledge and esteem of 
Wycliffe, no doubt increased during the conference at Bruges, 
though it could scarcely have commenced there. 

Wycliffe returned to England after the close of the congress, 
before the middle of September. Neither official documents 
nor any contemporary or later chronicles have come down to 
us respecting the proceedings of the congress in the matter of 
the Church grievances of England, although, no doubt, some 
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papers relating to the subject lie concealed in the archives of 
Rome. 

We can only draw some inferences as to the course of the 
transactions from the final result. In this respect, indeed, it 
would seem that the negotiations between the Papal Court 
and England had reached a similar issue to those between 
France and England. The chronicler of St. Albans, Walsing- 
ham, has nothing good to say of the behaviour of the French 
at the peace congress. ‘Their thoughts,’ he says, ‘during all 
that time were craftily running, not on peace, but on war; 
they were preparing again their old weapons and forging new 
ones in order to have all the requirements of war in readiness ; 
while the English had no thoughts of this kind, accustomed 
as they are not to be led by prudence and foresight, but only 
to be driven like unreasoning brutes by the goad.’ But no 
doubt they trusted everything to the wisdom of the duke, 
and, thinking that his eloquence would suffice to obtain for 
them the blessings of peace, they gave themselves up to 
carousals and all manner of amusements. Thus it came to 
pass that the English were deceived and baffled, the congress 
having been broken off without the conclusion of peace. 
The congress between England and the Curia came to a like 
fruitless conclusion. ‘The representatives of the Roman See, 
like the plenipotentiaries of France, appear to have busied 
themselves with the refurbishing of their old weapons, while 
they were at the same time preparing new ones. The Con- 
vention in which the congress issued was not of a kind to 
secure for the future a redress of the Church grievances of 
which the country complained. England undoubtedly fared 
the worst in the arrangements arrived at; for, although the 
Pope made some concessions upon single points, these con- 
cessions were more apparent than real, and consisted more in 
matters of detail than in general principles, 

On September 1, 1375, Gregory XI. addressed to the 
King of England six bulls relating to this business, which 
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amounted briefly to this—to recognise accomplished facts, 
and to leave the status guo untouched. Whosoever was in 
actual possession of a Church living in England should no 
longer have his right of incumbency challenged on the part 
of the Curia; whosoever had had his right to a Church office 
disputed by Urban V. should at once be confirmed in the 
office ; benefices which the same Pope had ‘reserved,’ in the 
event of a vacancy, should, in so far as they had not already 
become vacant, be filled up by the patrons themselves ; and 
all ‘annates’ or first-fruits not yet paid should be remitted. 
In addition, it was conceded that the Church revenues of 
several cardinals who held prebends in England should be 
subject to impost, to cover the costs of the restoration of 
churches and other Church edifices belonging thereto, which 
the holders had allowed to fall into ruin. 

At first sight these appeared to be numerous and important 
concessions, but when carefully examined they resolved them- 
selves into very little, for they all related to matters which 
belonged to the past. For the future the Pope remitted 
nothing of his claims, not even in the smallest trifle. Besides, 
these concessions referred merely to single cases —they 
regulated only matters of detail, and left the principle entirely 
untouched. The bulls, it is true, effected one important 
change—the Pope abandoned for the future his claim to the 
_ reservation of English Church livings ; but the King was also 
bound, on his side, to abstain in future from conferring Church 
dignities by simple royal command. But, first, the Pope 
herein surrendered his claim only in consideration of a 
corresponding concession on the side of the Crown ; and, 
secondly, the concession contained no security whatever that 
the electoral rights of cathedral chapters should remain 
thenceforward untampered with. And yet this had been one 
of the chief points aimed at by the country, as represented 
by Parliament, to obtain ecclesiastical reform. That this 
decisive point had not been dealt with by the treaty of 1375 
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is noted with censure by Walsingham himself, notwithstanding 
his disposition to favour the Church. 

Whether the other members of the ecclesiastical commission 
had fulfilled their duty may be fairly asked ; indeed, in regard 
to Bishop John Gilbert, who stood at the head of it, it is a 
highly significant fact that eleven days after the drawing up 
of the above bulls, September 12, 1375, he was promoted 
by the Pope to a more important bishopric. He had plainly 
lost nothing of Gregory’s favour by his conduct at Bruges. 
Hitherto he had been Bishop of Bangor ; his diocese embraced 
the most distant north-west corner of the principality of Wales. 
But now, when the Bishop of London, Simon Sudbury, was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of Hereford, 
William Courtenay, was promoted to London, Gilbert was 
nominated to the See of Hereford. 

The ‘concordat’ which had been concluded between 
England and the Pope had little enough of importance. It 
would have been incomparably better to advance on the same 
path which had been trodden in 1343 and 1350, and to stem 
the evils of the Church by means of national legislation, than 
to attempt to find a remedy for them by diplomatic trans- 
actions with the Papal Court. In the very next spring it 
became manifest that the complaints of the country were by 
no means silenced. More loudly and boldly than ever did 
the Parliament declare the national grievances, when it 
assembled in the end of April 1376; and that the representa- 
tives of the country expressed the true feeling of the people 
is evident from the fact that this Parliament lived long 
afterwards in the grateful memory of the nation, under the 
name of the Good Parliament. 

The Parliament represented to the King, in a lengthy 
memorial, how oppressively and perniciously the encroachments 
of the Roman See operated. The aggressions of the Pope 
were to blame for the impoverishment of the kingdom; for 
the sums paid to him for the Church dignities amounted to 
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five times as much as the whole produce of the taxes which 
accrued to the King. There was no prince in Christendom 
so rich as to have in his treasury even the fourth part of the 
sum which thus iniquitously was taken out of the kingdom. 
Moreover, the Church brokers, in the dissolute city of Avignon, 
promoted for money many ‘caitiffs’ utterly destitute of 
learning and character, to livings of one thousand marks 
annual income; while a Doctor of Theology or of Canon Law 
must content himself with a salary of twenty marks. Hence 
the decay of learning in the country. And when foreigners, 
yea, enemies of the country, were holders of English Church 
livings, without ever seeing their parishioners or giving 
themselves any trouble about them, did they not bring the 
service of God into contempt, and do more injury to the 
Church than was done by Jews or Saracens? The law of the 
Church prescribed that Church livings should be conferred 
and held from pure love, without solicitation or payment ; 
and reason and faith, as well as law, demanded that Church 
endowments which had been founded from motives of 
devotion, should be bestowed for the glory of God and in 
accordance with the founder’s intention, and not upon 
foreigners from among the midst of our enemies. God had 
entrusted the care of the sheep to the Holy Father, the Pope, 
to be pastured, and not to be shorn. But if lay patrons 
witnessed the avarice and simony of the churchmen, they 
would learn from their example to sell the offices to which 
they have the right of collation, to men who would devour the 
people like beasts of prey—just as the Son of God was sold 
to the Jews, who thereupon put Him to death. 

A considerable portion of the complaint of Parliament was 
directed against the Papal Collector, a French subject, who 
lived in the country together with foreigners hostile to the 
King, and was ever on the look-out for English offices and 
dignities, and seeking to spy out the secrets of the kingdom, to 
its great damage. This Receiver, who was at the same time the 
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collector of Peter’s Pence, had a great house in London, with 
clerks and officers, as if it were the custom-house of a prince, 
and from thence he was accustomed to send to the Pope about 
twenty thousand marks a year. This same man, in that year, 
had, for the first time, put forward a claim to the first-fruits of 
all newly confirmed livings—a claim which had hitherto been 
limited to offices which had become vacant in the Papal Court. 
Even if the kingdom at that moment had as great a superfluity 
of gold as it ever possessed, the Pope’s collectors and the 
agents of the cardinals would soon enough carry off the whole 
of this treasure to foreign parts. As a remedy for this evil, it 
was suggested that a law be laid down, that no Receiver or 
agent should take up his residence in England upon pain of 
life and limb, and that upon a like penalty no Englishman 
should become such a Receiver or agent in behalf of others 
who were residing in Rome. For the better investigation of 
the facts, especially in relation to the Papal Receiver, inas- 
much as the whole clergy were dependent upon the favour or 
disfavour of the latter, and would not willingly run the risk of 
drawing upon themselves his displeasure, it was suggested that 
it would conduce to the end in view if the Lords and Commons 
of the present Parliament would call before them the priest of 
St. Botolph’s, John Strensale, resident in Holborn. He could, 
if strictly required to do so, give them much information, as he 
had for more than five years been in the service of the said 
Receiver as clerk. 

It was further set forth, that cardinals and other prelates,— 
some of them, it is true, natives of England, but most of them 
foreigners who resided in Rome,—were occasionally possessed 
of the best prebends in England. One cardinal was Dean of 
York, another of Salisbury, a third of. Lincoln ; another again 
was Archdeacon of Canterbury, one of Durham, one of Suffolk, 
and so on; and these cardinals caused to be remitted to them in 
foreign parts a yearly revenue of twenty thousand marks. The 
Pope would in time hand over to enemies of the kingdom all 
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the lands belonging to the prebends referred to, if he continued 
to deal as arbitrarily with the kingdom and the regalia as he 
had hitherto done. When a bishopric became vacant by death 
or otherwise, he would translate from four to five other bishops, 
in order to obtain from each of them the first year’s fruits ; 
and the same sort of thing took place with other Church 
dignities in the realm. As to the abbeys and convents, a loud 
complaint was made that all those of them which had hitherto 
possessed the right of free election of their own superiors had 
been deprived of this right by the usurpation of the Pope, who 
claimed it for himself. Last of all, and to come back again 
to the point of finance, the petition of Parliament called 
attention to this fact, that the Pope was in the act of raising 
subsidies from the English clergy in order to buy off French- 
men who were taken prisoners by the English, for the purpose 
of aiding him in carrying on wars of his own in Lombardy. 
In addition to all this, the English clergy were required to 
bear the cost of every mission which the Pope sent to the 
country ; and all this is done purely out of love to the kingdom 
and to English gold. 

Such was the long array of grievances. Parliament em- 
phatically assured the King that they brought them forward 
solely from an honest zeal for the honour of the Holy Church ; 
for all the troubles and disasters which had recently befallen 
the land were only just judgments for the sin of allowing the 
Church to become so deformed and corrupt. Great transgres- 
sions had always been followed by misfortune and ruin, and 
would always have the like consequences. Let measures, 
therefore, be devised to provide a remedy, and this all the 
more since the current year was the jubilee of the fifty years’ 
reign of the King, and therefore a year of grace and joy. For 
greater grace and joy for the kingdom there could not be, and 
none which would be more well-pleasing at once to God and 
His Church than that such a remedy should be provided by 
the King. 

cs 
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Some positive proposals were made touching the ways and 
means of accomplishing the end in view. The first step must 
be to send two letters to the Pope, the one in Latin under the 
King’s seal, the other in French under the seals of the high 
nobility, pressing for redress in the matters mentioned— 
a course which had on a former occasion been taken at 
the instigation of Parliament. Further, it was pressed upon 
the attention of the Government that they might renew all 
those ordinances which had already been published against 
provisions and reservations on the side of Rome. It would 
also be advisable to decree that no money should be taken 
out of the kingdom by exchange or otherwise, on pain of 
imprisonment. What measures, in addition, were proposed 
to be taken against the traffic of the Papal collectors have 
already been mentioned. 

To this representation the King sent for reply that he had 
already on previous occasions provided a sufficient remedy by 
legislation for the evils complained of ; he was, besides, at that 
very time in communication with the Papal See upon the 
subject, and would continue to make such communications 
from time to time until a remedy was secured. This answer 
sounded lukewarm enough, especially when contrasted with 
the petition of Parliament, which was so warmly expressed, 
and adduced at length so many grounds in support of its 
prayer. But though the patriotic zeal of the latter must have 
been considerably cooled by this royal decision, the Parliament 
of the next year, January, 1377, took up the thread again at 
the point where the former Parliament had suffered it to 
drop ; and, for the sake of connection, this incident may as well 
be anticipated here. The Commons, in 1377, presented a 
petition to the King to the effect that the statute against 
‘provisions,’ which had from time to time been passed, should 
be strictly carried into execution, and that measures should be 
adopted against those cardinals who had obtained ‘reservations’ 
for themselves in the two provinces of Canterbury and York, 
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with the clause anteferri,: to the annual value of from twenty 
to thirty thousand gold crowns. They also renewed their 
complaints against the Pope’s Collector. That office had 
always previously been held by Englishmen, but now it was in 
the hands of a Frenchman, who lived in London and kept a 
large establishment, which cost the clergy three hundred pounds 
a-year; and this man sent every year to the Pope twenty 
thousand marks. It would be a means of resisting thése 
innovations and usurpations if all foreigners, so long as the 
wars lasted, were driven out of the country, and if all English- 
men were prohibited, upon pain of outlawry, to farm these 
revenues for the Papal Court, or to make remittances of money 
to the same without a special licence.” 

The proposals of the Good Parliament of 1376, the echoes 
of which we still catch in 1377, are of such a character that I 
am bold to maintain that they afford strong evidence of the 
influence of Wycliffe. In proof of this I point first of all to 
the circumstance that the proceedings of the Papal Collector 
of that time were one of the Parliament’s chief subjects of 
complaint. This collector was certainly no other than that 
Arnold Garnier to whose doings and traffickings Wycliffe’s 
tract of the year 1377 refers. Further, I bring into view the 
fact that in the petition presented by Parliament various national 
calamities, including not only the rapid impoverishment of the 
country, but also famine aud disease among men and cattle, 
are attributed to the moral disorders which had spread and 
prevailed in the Church in consequence of the Papal usurpa- 
tions, and of the blameworthy negligence of the Government 
and the people. Now, exactly this thought so repeatedly 
recurs in different writings of Wycliffe that I must designate it 
one of his favourite ideas. But independently of this, it ‘is 
much more natural to think that an idea so peculiar was 


1 [Anteferri, 7.e., ‘to have the preference or precedence of all other 
“ peservations’ which might have been granted on the same benefices.’ See 
Foxe ii. p. 916.] : 

2 Foxe, Acts, etc., ii. 789, from the royal archives. 
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thrown out at first by some personage of mark, and afterwards 
adopted by a whole body, than that a political body first gave 
expression to it, and that it was afterwards taken up and 
appropriated at second-hand by one of the greatest thinkers of 
the age. Add to all this yet another circumstance, viz., the 
incident already mentioned of the Bishop of Rochester, in a 
solemn sitting of Parliament, casting in Dr. Wycliffe’s face the 
accusation that his Theses had already been condemned by 
the Roman Court. This incident cannot possibly have occurred 
in an earlier Parliament than that of 1376, for the excited 
language of the bishop could not have been uttered after the 
Papal censure of Wycliffe’s nineteen propositions had been 
published to the world. The speaker's intention evidently was 
to make public a fact which up to that time had remained 
secret. Now, the censure of Gregory XI. was formally signed 
on May 22, 1377. Accordingly it may be thought possible 
that the scene referred to occurred in that Parliament which 
assembled January 27, 1377, the year of Edward III.’s death ; 
and in support of this view the consideration would be of 
weight, that at this date the information of what had been 
concluded in Rome against Wycliffe might have reached the 
ear of a member of the English episcopate. But this conjecture 
does not bear examination. For the language of the Bishop 
of Rochester could not well have been made use of after 
Wycliffe’s summons to appear before the English prelates, 
and this summons was issued February 19, 1377. Various 
circumstances, therefore, make probable the supposition that 
the reproach of the bishop against Wycliffe was uttered in 
some sitting of the Parliament of 1376. This date need not 
be thought too early for the bishop’s knowledge of what was 
then going on in Rome against Wycliffe ; for it may well be 
presumed that a step such as that which Gregory XI. took in 
the bulls of May 22, 1377, must have originated in a suggestion 
from England made a considerable time before that date, and 
must have been in preparation in Rome during an interval of 
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considerable length. All this warrants the supposition that 
Wycliffe himself was a member of the Good Parliament of 
1376, by virtue, we may conjecture, of royal summons. And 
presupposing this fact, we do not doubt for a moment that he 
was one of the most influential personalities in the mixed affairs 
of Church and State which formed so conspicuous a part of 
the business of that Parliament. If, at an earlier period, he 
had shared strongly in the outburst of national feeling, and of 
the constitutional spirit which was so characteristic of England 
in the fourteenth century, still more had he become, in the 
course of years, one of the leaders of the nation in the path of 
ecclesiastical progress. This Parliament, indeed, was the 
culminating point of Wycliffe’s influence upon the nation. 
From that date it rather began to decline—at least in extent of 
surface, or, so to say, in breadth. On the other hand, the 
effects which he produced from that time went deeper down 
into the heart of the English people than they had ever done 
before. 

There was still another direction in which the Parliament 
of 1376 employed its effort for the improvement of public 
affairs. In 1371, as before stated, under the influence of a 
prevailing anti-clerical sentiment, the representatives of the 
nation had brought forward and carried into effect a proposition 
that the highest offices of the State should be entrusted to 
laymen, instead of to bishops and prelates. But in the course 
of years there had spread a marked discontent with the manner 
in which the Government was conducted. King Edward III. 
had become almost worn out with old age. Since the death 
of his queen, Philippa (1369), one of her ladies, Alice Perrers, 
had obtained the royal favour in an extraordinary degree, and 
had not only taken a conspicuous position in the Court, but 
had also unduly meddled in many affairs of State. The in- 
fluence of this lady the Duke of Lancaster had now turned to 
his own account, in order to acquire for himself a preponderating 
weight with his royal father in the business of government. 
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He was credited, indeed, with designs of a much wider reach. 
The Prince of Wales, diseased and near his end as he was, 
was still able to perceive the danger, and, in spite of his forced 
retirement from the business of State, took into his hand the 
threads of an intrigue by which the succession to the Crown 
should be secured to his son Richard, a boy only nine years of 
age, and the supporters of his younger brother, John of Gaunt, 
should be thwarted in their designs. He found means to 
induce the House of Commons and the clergy to form a coali- 
tion against the dominant party of the Duke of Lancaster. 
Foremost in the management of the affair was Peter de la 
Mere, Chamberlain of the Earl of March—a nobleman who, in 
virtue of the hereditary right of his countess, had the nearest 
presumptive claim to the Throne. This officer of the Court 
was, at the same time, Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Upon occasion of the voting of subsidies, the representatives 
of the counties complained, through their Speaker, of the bad 
condition of the financial administration, and even of embezzle- 
ment, fraudulent undercharges, and extortion. The persons 
who were accused and convicted of these malpractices were 
the Treasurer, Lord Latimer, a confidant of the Duke of 
Lancaster, and Alice Perrers herself. The former was put in 
prison, the latter banished from the Court. The Duke himself, 
who was the party really aimed at, no man was bold enough 
expressly to name; on the other hand, it was proposed, 
evidently with the view of preventing further mischief, to 
strengthen the Privy Council by the addition of from ten to 
twelve lords and prelates, who should always be near the 
person of the King, so that without the assent of six, or at 
least four of their number, no royal ordinance could be carried 
into effect. This decisive action of Parliament against the 
party of the Duke of Lancaster was so much after the nation’s 
own heart, that it was principally for this service that the 
Parliament received the honourable epithet of ‘The Good.’ 
While this movement was in progress, Edward the Black 
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Prince died, June 8, 1376—held in equally high esteem as a 
warrior and as a man of upright and amiable character. The 
last care of the deceased prince had been to secure the right 
of his son and heir ; and the House of Commons, sharing the 
same solicitude, presented an urgent petition to the aged King 
that he would now be pleased to present to the Parliament his 
grandson, Richard of Bordeaux, as heir-apparent to the Throne 
—which was done on June 25. 

But scarcely was Parliament prorogued at the beginning of 
July, when all the measures which it had originated were again 
brought to nothing; the Duke of Lancaster once more seized 
the helm of the State; Lord Latimer recovered again his share 
in public affairs ; and another friend of the Duke, Earl Percy, 
was named Lord Marshal. Even Alice Perrers came back 
again to Court. The cabal completely surrounded the aged 
King. The leaders of the party of the deceased Prince of 
Wales were compelled to feel the revenge of the small but 
powerful Court party. Peter de la Mere, Speaker of the House 
of Commons, was sent to prison, where he remained for nearly 
two years. The Bishop of Winchester was impeached, and 
banished twenty miles from the Court, and the temporalities of 
his see were sequestrated. 

The question arises, what share Wycliffe had in the efforts 
of the Good Parliament to secure the rightful succession to the 
throne, and to purge the Court as well as the administration 
from unworthy elements. Assuming that he was a member. 
of that Parliament, and co-operated influentially in its ecclesi- 
astico-political proceedings, he could not have remained entirely 
without a share in its endeavours to secure the succession to 
the throne, and to reform the Court and the Government. 

‘He must have taken his place either on one side or the other. 
It is true that we hear nothing definite from himself upon the 
subject, nor very express testimony concerning it from any 
other quarter. But we may be sure at least of as much as this, 
that he could not in any case have played a prominent part in 
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the effort to drive the favourites of the Duke of Lancaster from 
the Court, and to deprive them of all influence in State affairs ; 
for had this been the case, the Duke would certainly not have 
lent him his powerful protection only half a year later (February 
19, 1377). But, on the other hand, it is scarcely supposable 
that Wycliffe would join the party of Lord Latimer and his 
colleagues ; especially as in this business the interests at stake 
were of that moral and legal character for which, in accord 
with his whole tone of thought, he always cherished a warm 
sympathy. These considerations taken together lead me to 
the opinion that while Wycliffe did not actually oppose himself 
to the majority of the Parliament who laboured to effect a 
purification of the Court and Government, he took no prominent 
part in the discussion of the subject,—a conclusion sustained 
by the fact that, as a general rule, he was accustomed and 
called upon to take a personally active share only in matters of 
an ecclesiastico-political character. 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































LUDGARSHALL CHURCH. 
TH ScenE oF WYCLIFFE’s MINISTRATIONS, 1368-1374. 


Crinrirn Vv 
PAPAL ACTION AGAINST WYCLIFFE—1377—78 


1. WYCLIFFE SUMMONED BEFORE THE CONVOCATION 


Ar the very time when Wycliffe stood in the highest estimation 
of his countrymen, and had reached a position of the greatest 
influence, a storm burst suddenly upon his head. 

As a resolute, far-sighted, and experienced patriot, he 
possessed the confidence of the nation, as well as the favour of 
the King. Edward III. had already bestowed upon him more 
than one prebend, and, what was still more important as a 
mark of his royal grace, had, as we have shown good grounds 
for believing, repeatedly summoned him to serve in Parliament 
as a man thoroughly conversant wlth ecclesiastical affairs. 
How the men of Oxford had previously distinguished him by 
office and honours has been already related. After being 
Seneschal of Merton College, we have seen him in the position 
of Master of Balliol; and in 1361 he was nominated by this 
college to the parish of Fillingham. Seven years later he ex- 
changed this parish for that of Ludgarshall, in Buckinghamshire, 
for no other reason, doubtless, than that the latter was situated 
in the neighbourhood of the University. On November 12, 
1368, Wycliffe entered upon this pastoral charge. In 1375 he 
obtained a prebend at Aust, a place romantically situated on 
the south bank of the Severn, and connected with the endowed 
church of Westbury, near Bristol, where, in 1288, a foundation 
in honour of the Holy Trinity had been instituted for a dean 
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and several canons. It was not a parish church, but a chapel ; 
the prebend was evidently regarded merely as a sinecure and 
place of honour, the holder being at liberty to appoint a 
substitute to read the masses required by the terms of the 
foundation. Wycliffe, however, seems to have resigned the 
prebend immediately after obtaining it, for in November of 
the same year, 1375, aS appears from an entry in the rolls of 
Chancery, the prebend was bestowed upon a certain Robert of 
Farrington. 

His nomination to the rectory of Lutterworth, in the 
county of Leicester, appears, from documentary evidence, to 
have been an expression of the royal favour. The patronage 
of this parish did not, indeed, belong properly to the Crown, 
but to the noble family of Ferrars of Groby, the owners of the 
land. But as the heir, Lord Henry Ferrars, was still a minor, 
the right of collation to the existing vacancy devolved on the 
Crown, and the King presented John Wycliffe in April 1374. 
We shall return to this subject in the sequel. At present we 
only remark further that Wycliffe appears to have resigned 
his previous charge at Ludgarshall immediately upon his 
being appointed to the rectory of Lutterworth. At least, as 
early after that appointment as May 1 376, a certain William 
Newbold is named as the parish priest of that village. On 
more than one occasion Wycliffe expressed himself strongly 
on the subject of the pluralities held by many priests and 
prelates ; and he had good reason for doing so. The abuse 
must have gone very far, when even a Pope spoke of the 
accumulation of Church offices in one and the same person 
as a mischief to the Church, as Urban V. did in a bull of 
May 1365; in consequence of which Papal censure, a sort 
of statistical inquiry was set on foot, by requiring of every 
beneficed man to make an official return to his bishop of all 
the different Church livings which he held. 

From such a return made to the Bishop of London by William 
Wykeham, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, but at that time 
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Archdeacon of London, it appears that he was holder of not 
fewer that twelve livings, some of them of very considerable 
value, whereas he was not in a position to serve one of these 
spiritual offices in his own person, being obliged to live 
continually at Court in the capacity of the King’s private 
secretary. This single example speaks loudly enough of the 
state of things. Wycliffe, therefore, was justified, as matters 
stood, in strongly censuring such an abuse; but we should 
have been compelled to challenge his personal moral right 
to complain of it, if he himself had been guilty of the same 
practice. And doubtless his opponents in this case would 
not have failed to cast in his teeth the reproach that he 
blamed in other men what he allowed in himself. But he 
never so acted. Never in any instance did he hold, at the 
same time, two offices involving the cure of souls. 

But all this disinterestedness could not protect him from 
the opposition of the hierarchy. In the course of a single 
year, 1377, he was twice summoned to appear before the 
spiritual tribunals; in the first instance, before Convocation, 
and in the second, before several prelates, as commissioners 
of the Pope himself. The reason of his summons before 
Convocation and the subjects on which he was required to 
answer are involved in much obscurity. We find nowhere 
any documentary information as to the doctrines for which 
Wycliffe was required to answer before that tribunal. On 
the other hand, we have some information of the course which 
the proceedings took on the occasion of this appearance of 
Wycliffe before his spiritual judges, from which the conclusion 
is plain that the hostile step now taken against him was closely 
connected with the political partisanship of the day. The 
prelates were embittered against the Duke of Lancaster, who 
was labouring with all his might to put an end to their political 
influence. For the moment they were no match for him in 
the political arena; and all the more readily on this account 
they seized the opportunity of indirectly humbling him in the 
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ecclesiastical province, in the person of a theologian who stood 
in intimate relations to his person. 

The Parliament opened January 27, 1377. A few days 
later, on February 3, the Convocation—the clerical Parliament 
—also met, and summoned Wycliffe before them. The Bishop 
of London, William Courtenay, was no doubt the instigator 
of this proceeding. He was a younger son of the Earl of 
Devon; a great-grandson of Edward I. on his grandmother’s 
side, closely related to several families of the high nobility— 
a man of imperious nature and arrogant, hierarchical spirit. 
He had been promoted, in 1375, from Hereford to the 
important See of London—a position which he maintained 
with far more energy than his predecessor, Simon Sudbury, 
now Archbishop of Canterbury. The nobleman and the 
hierarch were united in him, and he represented in his own 
person the coalition of the nobility with the prelacy in opposing 
the ambitious designs of Lancaster. 

In view of the fact that political rather than ecclesiastical 
motives had to do with the citation of Wycliffe, the duke 
considered it his imperative duty to afford him his powerful 
protection. He resolved to accompany him in person to the 
assembly of the prelates. On Thursday, February 19, 1377, 
the Convocation assembled in St. Paul’s, and at Wycliffe’s 
side appeared the Duke of Lancaster and Lord Henry Percy, 
the Grand Marshal of England, followed by a band of armed 
men, and attended by several friends of the learned divine—in 
particular, by five bachelors of divinity of the five Mendicant 
Orders, who, by the duke’s desire, were to stand forward in 
case of need as the advocates of Wycliffe’ The Lord 


1 This last circumstance Foxe (Acts and Monuments, ii. p. 800, Ed. 
Pratt and Stoughton) takes from the MS. chronicle of a monk of St. Albans, 
which was lent to him by Archbishop Parker, and from which he derived the 
whole detailed account of the incident. More recent writers passed over the 
circumstance in silence, after Lewis had maintained that it is in the highest 
degree improbable that the Mendicant Friars should have undertaken the 
defence of a man who had exposed their superstitions and immoral practices. 
But this last assumption touching Wycliffe’s relations to the friars at this 
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Marshal led the way, to clear a passage through the crowd 
for the duke and Wycliffe; but even with his aid it proved 
a difficult matter to get into the cathedral and to press 
through the church to the Lady Chapel, where the bishops 
were assembled. ‘This, of course, was not effected without a 
considerable amount of disturbance in the sacred building, 
upon which Courtenay declared to Lord Percy that if he had 
known beforehand the style in which he was going to play 
the master within the church, he would have barred his 
entrance. Whereupon the Duke of Lancaster answered the 
bishop, in a rage, that he was resolved to be master there, in 
spite of the bishops. 

After much pushing and hustling, they forced their way at 
last into the chapel, where dukes and barons were seated with 
the archbishop and other prelates. Here, then, stood Wycliffe 
before his judges, awaiting his examination—a tall, thin figure, 
clad in a long, light gown of black, with a girdle about his 
body ; his head, adorned with a full, flowing beard, exhibiting 
features keen and sharply cut, his eye clear and penetrating, 
his lips firmly closed, in token of resolution,—the whole man 
wearing an aspect of lofty earnestness, and replete with dignity 
and character.’ 

The Grand Marshal now turned to Wycliffe, and requested 
him to be seated. ‘He had need to rest himself, for he 
would have many questions to answer.’ ‘No!’ exclaimed the 
Bishop of London, beside himself with rage; Wycliffe must 
not be seated there; it was neither lawful nor becoming that 
when summoned to answer before his judges he should sit 


date rests upon error. And we have no good reason to doubt the fact as 
stated by Foxe, especially as he does not say that Wycliffe himself had 
associated these four friars with him for his defence, but that the duke had 
required them to accompany him to the tribunal; and of Lancaster it is well 
known that he was as pronounced a friend of the Mendicant Orders as he 
was a sworn enemy of the prelates. , 

1 This description of the personal appearance of Wycliffe is taken from 
several portraits of undoubted originality still existing—all agreeing in the 
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during his examination—he must stand! The dispute between 
them on this point became so violent as to end in the use of 
abusive language on both sides, by which the multitude of 
people who witnessed the scene became greatly excited. And 
now the duke struck in, assailing the bishop with angry words, 
the bishop paying him back in full with taunts and insults. 
The duke, finding himself overmatched in this line, passed to 
the use of threats, and declared that he would chastise not 
only the Bishop of London, but all the prelates of England, 
for their arrogance. To Courtenay, in particular, he said: 
‘You talk boastfully of your family, but they will be in no 
condition to help you; they will have enough ado to protect 
themselves.’ To which the bishop replied, that if he might 
be bold enough to speak the truth, he placed his trust neither 
in his family nor in any other man, but singly and alone in 
God. Hereupon the duke whispered to the person who 
stood nearest to him, that he would sooner drag the bishop 
out of the church by the hair of his head than put up with 
such an affront at his hand. But this was not spoken in so 
low a voice but that several citizens of London overheard it. 
They were highly incensed, and cried out that they would 
never consent to see their bishop so shamefully handled ; 
they would rather lose their lives than he should be seized 
by the hair. 

As the business, before it was well commenced, had 
degenerated into a violent quarrel and tumult, the sitting of 
the court was suspended before nine o’clock in the forenoon. 
The Duke and the Lord Marshal withdrew with Wycliffe, 
without the latter having spoken a single word. But the 
citizens of London, who regarded themselves as insulted in 
the person of their bishop, were still more enraged when, on 
the same day, a motion was made in Parliament that the 
government of the city should no longer be left in the hands 
of the Mayor, but should be handed over to a royal com- 
missioner, the imprisoned Lord Latimer. ‘Thus a menace to 
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the municipal liberties and self-government of the capital was 
added to the affront offered to their bishop. No wonder that 
the wrath of the citizens found vent for itself in action as well 
as in word. On the following day they held a great meeting 
to deliberate upon the double wrong which had been done 
them—the imperilling of their autonomy and the insult to 
their bishop. At the same moment it came to their ears 
that the Lord Marshal had imprisoned one of the citizens in 
his own house in the heart of the city; they rushed instantly 
to arms; they stormed the house of the marshal, and set at 
liberty their imprisoned fellow-citizen. They then searched 
the house for Lord Percy himself, and not finding him there, 
rushed off to the mansion of the Duke of Lancaster in the 
Savoy, where they thought they should find both the lords. 
But they were a second time disappointed; and to make 
amends, the crowd vented their rage partly upon a priest, 
whom they mortally wounded on their way back to the city, 
and partly upon the duke’s coat-of-arms, which they had 
pulled down from his palace, and now hung up in a public 
place of the city reversed, in token that the duke was a traitor. 
They would even have demolished Lancaster’s palace had not 
Bishop Courtenay himself interposed, and entreated them to 
return to quietness and good order. The Princess of Wales, 
also, widow of the Black Prince, and mother of Richard, the 
young heir to the throne, came forward to mediate between 
the duke and the citizens. A reconciliation was at length 
effected, in which the duke consented that the Bishop of 
Winchester, who had been banished in disgrace from the 
Court, and Peter de la Mere, formerly Speaker of the House 
of Commons, who was still in prison, should be brought to 
trial before their peers; while on his side the duke obtained 
from the citizens the concession that the present Lord Mayor 
and aldermen of the city should be replaced by others. And 
further, as the instigators of the riot, and the circulators of 
abusive rhymes against the duke could not be found, it was 
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agreed, in satisfaction for these wrongs, that a colossal wax 
candle should be bought at the expense of the city, and 
carried in solemn procession, with the duke’s arms attached 
to it, to St. Paul’s, and there kindled before the image of the 
Virgin Mary. 

The citation of Wycliffe before Convocation had thus ended 
in a totally unexpected manner. Wycliffe himself had never 
opened his mouth. The incident seems to have passed away 
without affecting him personally in any way. But the scene 
which took place in the cathedral, and the popular uproar 
which resulted from it, brought the already high-pitched 
irritation between Lancaster and the English bishops to an 
open rupture, in which Wycliffe was by no means the chief 
person engaged. To Wycliffe himself it must have been a 
source of sincere pain that he should have been the occasion 
of such a scene, and that, too, in a consecrated place. It 
would certainly have been more agreeable to him had he been 
allowed to answer to the accusations which were to be laid 
against him. But who will hold him responsible for the fact 
that his person was made use of for ulterior objects, both by 
his enemies and his friends? In citing him before Convocation, 
the prelates wished to strike a blow, in his person, at the duke ; 
while the duke took up the gauntlet as though thrown down 
to him—glad to have found an opportunity of humbling the 
Bishop of London and the English prelates asa body. But 
that the citizens were exasperated against the duke on account 
of his doings in St. Paul’s was no proof that they were also 
opposed to Wycliffe and his case. Within less than a year 
afterwards, they espoused his interest in the most earnest way ; 
but I am not disposed to lay stress upon this, as the fact might 
easily be attributed to the fickleness of the multitude. More 
weight is due to the circumstance that the sole cause which 
roused so powerfully the feelings of the citizens was partly the 
heinous affront offered to their bishop, and partly their alarm 
for the safety of their municipal rights and privileges; and 
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neither the one nor the other of these causes of offence can 
with reason be laid to the charge of Wycliffe. 


2. PAPAL BULLS AGAINST WYCLIFFE 


Although the citation of Wycliffe before Convocation had 
been entirely without effect, so far as regarded his own person, 
there was no abandonment of the designs of his Church 
adversaries against him on that account. The political friends 
and patrons of the man were too powerful to allow of the 
prelates carrying out their wishes for his humiliation. His 
enemies therefore had recourse to the Papal Court, in order to 
crush him by means of the highest authority existing in the 
Catholic Church. No doubt the first steps in this direction 
had been taken some considerable time before this, and the 
occurrence in St. Paul’s would now afford an opportunity for 
pushing the matter to a climax. 

Who were the principal accusers of Wycliffe in Rome? 
John Foxe’s answer to the question is, that they were some 
English bishops, who collected articles of his and sent them to 
the Pope. But since Lewis’s time it has been regarded as 
pretty well established that it was the monk party, and 
especially the Mendicant Orders, who appeared in the Curia 
against him. We agree with Foxe. The assumption that, so 
early as the period now before us, a controversy had already 
broken out between Wycliffe and these Orders can only spring 
from a confusion of dates. Even had such been the case, it 
was not single Orders and their representatives who would 
have been recognised as competent public accusers in matters 
of doctrine, but only the bishops of the English Church. We 
find, in point of fact, that Wycliffe himself considered, not the 
monks, but the bishops, as the parties who had agitated for a 
condemnation of his doctrine in Rome. 

The Anglican Episcopate, therefore, is, in our opinion, to 
be regarded as the prime mover of the proceedings of the 
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Roman Court against Wycliffe, as an alleged teacher of heresy ; 
and they took care to prepare and manage the net in which 
they hoped to entangle him with such skill and precaution as 
to make sure that the man whom they dreaded, and who had 
hitherto been shielded by such powerful protectors, should not 
be able to escape. They had collected the requisite number of 
theological propositions which Wycliffe had publicly propounded, 
either in lectures and disputations delivered in the University, 
or in his published writings, the dangerous tendency of which, 
menacing the well-being of Church and State, must, they 
deemed, be manifest to every eye. But it was also of importance 
so to weave and intertwine the meshes of the net, that the 
game should be snared, and finally secured. It seemed that 
this difficult problem had been skilfully solved ; for no fewer 
than five bulls were issued on one day, all aimed at one and 
the same point. On May 22, 1377, Gregory XI., who had 
shortly before removed from Avignon to Italy, and on January 
17 had made his solemn entry into’ Rome, put his hand, in 
the magnificent Church of St. Maria Maggiore, to five bulls 
against Wycliffe. One of the five, and that which seems to 
contain the essence of the whole number, is addressed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London. It 
conveys to the two prelates apostolic commission and plenary 
powers, first of all to ascertain, by private inquiry, whether the 
propositions contained in a schedule appended to the bull had 
been actually put forth by John Wycliffe ; and should this be 
the case, then to cause him to be put in prison, and to be kept 
there until they should receive further instructions from the Pope, 
to follow upon the report made to him of their proceedings. 

A second bull contains only a supplement to the principal 
bull. It is also addressed to the Primate and the Bishop of 
London, and appoints what course should be taken in case 
Wycliffe should get secret intelligence of the process with which 
he is threatened, and should save himself by flight from 
impending imprisonment. To meet this eventually, the two 
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prelates are commissioned and endowed with full apostolic 
powers to issue a public citation to Wycliffe to present 
himself in person before Gregory XI. within three months. A 
third bull, also addressed to the same prelates, requires them, 
either personally, or by theologians of unsuspected orthodoxy, 
to bring the condemned doctrines of Wycliffe to the notice of 
King Edward, and his sons, the princes ; as also of the Princess 
of Wales—Joan, widow of the Black Prince, and other great 
personages of the realm, and privy councillors; to convince 
them of the erroneous character of these doctrines, and of the 
dangers which they threatened to the interests of the State ; 
and thus to engage them to assist with all their might in rooting 
out these errors from the kingdom. The fourth bull, addressed 
to the King himself, informs him of the commission relating 
to Wycliffe conveyed to the Archbishop and the Bishop of 
London; and while warmly commending the zeal which he 
and his predecessors upon the throne had ever displayed for the 
Catholic faith, earnestly entreats and charges him to extend his 
royal grace and assistance to the archbishop and bishop in the 
execution of their commission. Last of all, the fifth bull is 
addressed to the Chancellor and the University of Oxford, 
requiring of them in the most emphatic manner, and even 
upon pain of the loss of their privileges, not only to guard 
against the setting forth and maintaining of erroneous doctrines, 
but to commit Wycliffe and his obstinate followers to prison, 
and to deliver them over to the Pope’s commissioners, the 
Archbishop and the Bishop of London. 

The plan of operations, it is plain, had been ripely considered. 
The attainment of the end in view seemed to be assured, by the 
promised co-operation of the King and the royal princes, of the 
Privy Council, the chief nobility, and the University of Oxford. 
These, it was expected, would all contribute their aid to the two 
commissioners of the Roman Court in bringing Wycliffe under 
the Church’s power. For that was the point aimed at. It was not 
meant that the Primate and Bishop Courtenay should conduct the 
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investigation in chief against Wycliffe, and pronounce judgment 
uponhim. ‘To them only a preliminary inquiry was committed, 
viz., to satisfy themselves, in a manner entirely secret and 
confidential, that the Theses communicated to them from Rome 
had really been put forward and maintained by Wycliffe. But 
the process for heresy proper the Pope manifestly reserved for 
himself, It was a well-considered policy on the part of the 
Pope to make his appeal to England’s sense of honour, in 
order to gain the interest of all parties for the object in view. 
To the King he represented what high reputation England had 
ever borne for her piety and love to the truth, while both he 
and his ancestors had always zealously defended the faith. 
The University of Oxford he entreated to remember that its 
celebrated name would be dishonoured were it to look on in 
inactivity while tares were sown and grew up among the wheat 
in the renowned field committed to its care. Even the two 
bishops whom Gregory entrusts with plenary powers were not 
spared a word of admonition. They were reminded that the 
English bishops of former times ever stood upon their watch- 
tower, and took careful heed that no heresy should spread 
around them. But such was now the lack of watchfulness on 
the spot, that men in far-distant Rome became aware of the 
secret devices and open attacks of the enemies of the Church, 
before any measures of defence against them had been taken 
in England itself. Further, it appeared to the Pope advisable 
to point out to the bishops the fact that some of Wycliffe’s 
propositions agreed in substance with the views of Marsilius of 
Padua and John of Jandun, whose book had already been 
condemned by Pope John XXII. 

Let us now examine the condemned articles for ourselves. 
They are nineteen in number, but they are not arranged in 
a strictly logical order. This, of course, is not Wycliffe’s 
fault, for it was not he who put them together as they appear 
in the schedule attached to the Papal bulls, but his opponents. 
The first five Theses were placed at the head of the collection, 
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with the calculated design that from the very first of the series 
the statesmen and nobles of the kingdom should receive the 
impression that Wycliffe held revolutionary views, not only in 
Church matters, but also in political and municipal affairs, and 
even called in question the rights of private property and 
hereditary succession. For in Theses 1-5 the subjects treated 
of have nothing to do with Church life, but refer exclusively 
to legal and municipal matters, such as property, right of 
possession, heritages, and soon. It has always, indeed, been 
assumed hitherto that the topic here treated is the temporal 
dominion of the Popes, and the political power and secular 
property of the Church in general. But this view, generally 
as it has been received, rests entirely upon misunderstanding 
and prejudice. Upon an unprejudiced examination, it becomes 
clear that it is only municipal and legal relations which are 
here in question. Wycliffe’s principle is, that all rights of 
inheritance and property are not to be considered as inherently 
unconditioned and absolute, but as dependent upon God’s 
will and grace. Then in Nos. 6 and 7 he lays down the bold 
proposition, ‘In the event of the Church falling into error, or 
of churchmen persistently abusing the property of the Church, 
kings and temporal rulers are entitled, both legally and 
morally, to withdraw from them, in a legal and moral manner, 
the temporal property.’ 

However strongly the endowment may have been secured 
on the part of the founder, it is still, in the nature of things, 
necessarily a conditioned endowment, and one liable to be 
annulled by certain derelictions of duty. Whether the Church 
was or was not, in point of fact, in a condition of error, 
Wycliffe will not himself inquire. He leaves it to princes to 
inform themselves upon that point; and in the event of the 
case being such, they may confidently proceed to take action 
—they are even bound, under the pain of eternal damnation, 
to withdraw, in this event, its temporalities from the Church. 
Allied to this, and only treating the subject more as a question 
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of principle, is the last Thesis, the roth, where he maintains 
that ‘a man of the spirituality,’ even the Roman Pontiff 
himself, may lawfully be set right, and even be accused, by 
his subjects and by laymen. The group of Theses 8-15 is 
designed to guard against the abuse of the power of the keys, 
in ‘ binding and loosing,’ especially in so far as Church discipline 
and the ban of excommunication should be used to secure 
certain revenues to the Church, and to deter the laity from 
meddling with Church property. In the same sense, Wycliffe, 
in Thesis 14, contests the pretended absoluteness of the Pope’s 
power of the keys, and makes the effective power of the same 
dependent upon its being used in conformity with the Gospel. 
He is only expressing the same thought in another form as 
when he says (Thesis 9), ‘It is not possible for a man to be 
put under the ban unless he has before and principally been 
put under it by himself.’ In Nos. 10, 12, 13, Wycliffe declares 
that only in God’s matters, and not in matters of temporal 
goods and revenues, ought Church censures to the extent of 
excommunication to be applied. With some appearance of 
isolation from the rest of the propositions, and yet in a certain 
degree of connection with the Thesis touching the power 
of the keys, stands, last of all, the 16th Thesis, which claims 
for every lawfully ordained priest the full power to dispense 
every sacrament, and consequently to impart to every penitent 
remission of all manner of sin. 

These nineteen Theses, according to their chief material, 
fall into three different groups—I. 1-5, concerning rights of 
property and inheritance. II. 6, 7, 17, 18, concerning Church 
property and its rightful secularisation in certain circumstances, 
to which No. 19 is a supplement. III. 8-15, concerning the 
power of Church discipline and its necessary limits, to which 
No. 16 also belongs. We shall fix our attention below upon 
the connection of thought running through these single Theses; 
but first we follow the course of external events. 
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3. First EFFECTS OF THE FIVE BuLLs IN ENGLAND 


The Papal bulls, which were based upon these nineteen 
Theses of Wycliffe as the corpus delictt, were signed in Rome by 
Gregory XI., as before stated, May 22, 1377; but it was an 
unusually long time before they were made public in England. 
Not till December 18, 1377, did the Pope’s commissioners 
named in them—the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London—put their signatures to a missive to the Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, enclosing the Papal commission 
addressed to him in the matter; this was seven months, all 
but four days, after the date of the Papal bulls. How is this 
delay to be explained? Possibly the bulls had been a long 
time on their way from Rome. But, as is now well known, the 
intercourse between Rome and England was at that time so 
constant, and, as a general rule, so rapid, that we cannot think 
it probable that the arrival of those documents had been really 
delayed by exceptional circumstances for more than half a 
year. No doubt they reached their destinations at a much 
earlier date, and that the delay in the publication and execution 
of the Pope’s commission was entirely the act of the com- 
missioners themselves. Nor is it difficult to understand the 
reason why. These bulls of Gregory XI, arrived in England at 
a time when Edward III., given up by his physicians, was 
approaching his end. This state of matters was known 
throughout the kingdom ; and on June 21, 1377; the aged 
monarch breathed his last in his palace at Sheen. 

The bull addressed to the King thus became void ; and yet, 
without the help of the State proceedings against Wycliffe, 
could not take the course which Rome desired. The weeks 
next ensuing, during which all public interest was engrossed 
by the entry of the boy king into London, and his solemn 
coronation as Richard II. in Westminster, were of all seasons 
the least appropriate for bringing before the public this business 
from Rome. ‘Then, again, everything depended upon the 
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spirit which was to animate the Government during the King’s 
minority, and upon the position which the regency should take 
up in ecclesiastical affairs. To all this were added, in August, 
attacks of the French upon the south coasts of the kingdom, 
and threatening movements of the Scots in the north. In 
October, the first Parliament of Richard II. assembled, and in 
the House of Commons, at least, there prevailed so outspoken 
a feeling of antagonism to Rome, that it appeared every way 
advisable to wait till the prorogation of Parliament, which 
occurred on November 25, before measures were put in 
operation against Wycliffe. As the most pressing business in 
this Parliament was the raising of supplies for the war and, 
above all, for the defence of the kingdom, the attention of the 
Legislature was once more drawn to the systematic draining of 
the country for the benefit of the Roman Court and of foreign 
Church dignitaries, and to all the questions connected there- 
with ; the effect of which was, that the Commons addressed 
several petitions to the King, in which they renewed their 
complaints against the Papal provisions and _ reservations. 
They proposed to put a stop to these usurpations, which 
violated the Convention of 1374 between Gregory XI. and 
Edward, by imposing severe penalties upon all persons who 
should obtain any Church office through Papal provision, or 
who should rent from any foreigner land which was an 
English Church fief. They proposed that from February 2 
of the ensuing year, all foreigners alike, whether monks or 
seculars, should leave the kingdom, and that during the 
continuance of the war all their lands and properties in the 
country should be applied to war purposes. The income of 
French clergy alone, accruing from English livings, was 
estimated at 460,000 a year. In this Parliament also, the 
question of the right of the State was mooted and discussed 
with great earnestness. ‘Whether the kingdom of England, in 
case of need, for the purposes of self-defence, is not competent 
in law to restrain the treasure of the land from being carried off 
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to foreign parts, although the Pope should demand this export 
of gold in virtue of the obedience due to him, and under the 
threat of Church censures.’ 

Upon this question, if we are rightly informed, Wycliffe 
drew up, by command, an opinion for the young King and 
his Great Council. In that paper he answered the question 
with a decided affirmative, appealing to three different 
standards of laws. First, he takes his stand upon the daw of 
nature, in virtue of which every corporate body, and therefore 
also such an incorporation as the kingdom of England, 
possesses the power of resistance, for its own self-defence. 
He appealed, secondly, to the law of the gospel, according 
to which all almsgiving (and into this all Church property 
ultimately resolves itself), in case of necessity, ceases of itself 
to be a duty binding by the law of love. In support of which 
latter assertion, he appealed to several expressions of St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, in his memorial to Pope Eugene III, 
De Consideratione. Uerein Wycliffe also lays stress upon 
considerations of what is due to the national welfare. If 
things went on as hitherto, England must be impoverished, 
and her population decline, while the Curia, by the superfluity 
of wealth flowing in upon it, would become arrogant and 
profligate. The enemies of England, by means of her own 
gold, would be put in a position to make her feel the effects 
of their malice, while Englishmen would be laughed at by 
foreigners for their ‘asinine stupidity,’ etc. Last of all, he 
appeals to the daw of conscience. In the second part of the 
Opinion, he endeavours to remove the apprehension of 
dangers which might possibly arise from the adoption of the 
measures in question. 

* After the Parliament, thus anti-Romish in its temper, was 
prorogued, no obstacle any longer stood in the way, and it 
seemed now high time to carry out the Pope’s commission, by 
taking steps against Wycliffe. Accordingly, on December 18, 
the two commissioners issued a mandate to the Chancellor of 
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Oxford, in which the bull addressed to the University was 
enclosed. The mandate, which Edmund Stafford presented 
in person, was to this effect—1z. That the Chancellor, calling 
to his aid learned and orthodox doctors of Holy Scripture, 
should ascertain whether, as a matter of fact, John Wycliffe 
had set forth the Theses in question, which were contained in 
the collection drawn up in Rome, a schedule of which was 
appended to the Papal bull. The result of this inquiry he 
was instructed to report to the commissaries in a sealed 
letter. 2. The Chancellor was to cite Wycliffe to appear 
within thirty days before the Papal commissaries or their 
delegates in St. Paul’s Church in London, there to answer 
concerning his Theses, and to await consequences. Touching 
the steps which should be taken in this direction by the 
Chancellor, the commissaries expected to receive notice in an 
open letter. 

Two things are worthy of remark in this mandate: first, its 
essential departure from the terms of the Papal bull. Gregory 
XI. had instructed his commissaries, as we have seen, that in 
the event of its being found that Wycliffe had actually set 
forth the Theses in question, they were to cause him to be 
put in prison, and thereupon wait for instructions from Rome. 
The mandate, on the contrary, says not a word about 
imprisonment, but only requires that Wycliffe should be cited 
to present himself (upon the footing of a man at large) at the 
bar, and then, it is true, to await what was to follow. This is 
quite a different thing. But the commissaries must have had 
very good reasons for departing from the stringent instructions 
which they had received. Doubtless they were convinced 
that a prosecution of a man who was in such high favour at 
Court, as well as among the people, would be not only 
dangerous, but, as matters stood, quite impossible. They 
resolved, however, to do something, and so cited Wycliffe to 
appear before them. Another thing in the mandate is worth 
consideration—the tone in which the commissaries address the 
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Head of the University. Once and again they impress upon 
him his duty, from a motive of reverence and submission to 
the Holy See, punctually and faithfully to carry out the 
instructions which they sent to him. This sounds suspicious, 
and leaves the impression that they had some reason to doubt 
beforehand the disposition of the University to take part 
against Wycliffe. 

In point of fact, the upshot proved that the state of feeling 
in Oxford was entirely unfavourable to the end contemplated. 
Thomas Walsingham informs us with great displeasure that 
the men who were then at the head of the University hesitated 
long whether to receive the Papal bull with honour or to 
discard it with total disrespect. The chronicler pours out his 
feelings in an apostrophe to the University, in which he 
laments how deeply she has fallen from her former height of 
wisdom and learning, seeing that now, under a dark cloud of 
ignorance, she is not ashamed to doubt concerning things 
which no Christian layman would hesitate for a moment to 
believe. 

The representatives of the University resisted, it appears, 
for some time the bull which Gregory himself had addressed 
to them. The case was different with the archiepiscopal 
mandate which accompanied the bull, for in this nothing was 
required of them save an inquiry into the question of fact, 
whether such and such propositions had been actually set 
forth by Wycliffe, and his citation to appear before the episcopal 
tribunal. Neither of these requirements touched too nearly 
either the honour or the rights of the University. It was 
otherwise with the Papal bull. This reflected upon the honour 
of the University at its very onset, by sharply animadverting 
upon its remissness in opposing the erroneous doctrines which 
had sprung up within it. It appeared, besides, to be an 
infringement of the rights of the corporation to-require of 
them to take Wycliffe prisoner, and deliver him up to the 
commissioners, and to do the like with several of his followers, 
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if they should manifest any contumacy. No wonder, if the 
heads of the University found it opposed to their dignity and 
even to their rights, that they should be called upon to play, 
so to speak, the part of constables who, at the bidding of 
a third party, were to be compelled to make prisoners of 
members of their own corporation, and deliver them over to 
a tribunal with which they had nothing to do. Even apart, 
however, from the formal and legal point of view, sympathy 
with Wycliffe and esteem for his person were no doubt strong 
enough in Oxford circles (as the Pope himself presupposed) to 
have awakened an animated opposition to the Papal demand. 
What conclusion was arrived at in the end has not been 
expressly handed down to us; but we may readily conjecture 
that the University conformed its action to the demands 
formulated in the more temperate mandate of the com- 
missioners, and as much as possible ignored the commands 
of the bull itself. 


4. THE PROCESS AGAINST WYCLIFFE 


By the mandate to the Chancellor, Wycliffe was cited to 
appear in St. Paul’s in London thirty days after the service of 
the citation. There appears to have been a subsequent 
adjournment to a later date, and to a different locality, viz., 
the archbishop’s palace at Lambeth. Many councils have 
been held in the chapel of this palace since the days of Anselm 
of Canterbury, and here Wycliffe was appointed to appear 
before the Pope’s commissioners. When this took place 
cannot be exactly determined. The month of April 1378 has 
generally been assumed as the time, since Lewis attempted 
to fix this approximate date, which, however, he himself 
regards as uncertain. It is probable that the date was some- 
what earlier, for, according to Walsingham’s account, Gregory 
XI. must have been still alive at the time of this examination. 
But Gregory died March 27, 1378. It follows that the 
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transaction must have taken place at latest in March, perhaps 
even in February. This was not much later than the term 
for which Wycliffe was originally summoned by the Chancellor 
of Oxford. Wycliffe unhesitatingly presented himself before 
the Archbishop, Simon Sudbury, and the Bishop of London, 
William Courtenay. The Duke of Lancaster, who had stood 
forward in St. Paul’s as his defender, was no longer, since the 
change on the throne, in possession of ascendant influence. 
But Wycliffe stood in no need of high protection. He 
possessed courage enough to place himself, without it, before 
the commissioners of the Pope. 

In defence of the nineteen Theses, condemned by the 
Curia as erroneous, he put in a written answer, in which he 
set forth the standpoint which he had taken in these Theses, 
and at once expounded and vindicated their several meaning. 
This answer was meant to be communicated to the Pope 
himself. Such was Wycliffe’s own intention, at least, as may 
be seen from the manuscript passage quoted in the note. 
Meanwhile, however, the business on this occasion, as before, 
did not pass over entirely without disturbance. Sir Lewis 
Clifford, an officer in the Court of the widowed Princess of 
Wales, appeared in the session, and demanded of the com- 
missaries, in name of the Princess, that they should abstain 
from pronouncing any final judgment respecting the accused. 
Citizens of London, too, forced a passage into the chapel, and 
loudly and menacingly took part with the theologian, who was 
a patriot so much beloved and honoured. ‘This double 
intimidation, from high and low, the spiritual tribunal was 
unable to withstand. To save appearances, however, Wycliffe 
was prohibited any longer from delivering in lectures and 
sermons the Theses in question, because, as was pretended, 
they would give offence to the laity. It was not, therefore, 
because they were in themselves erroneous. Such was the 
impression, it would secm, which Wycliffe had made by his 
defence. He was allowed to leave the tribunal as free as 
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he had appeared before it; quite contrary to the intentions 
which had been formed in Rome, and directly in the 
teeth of the instructions which had been given to the com- 
missaries. 

No wonder that the zealous adherents of Rome were 
displeased in the highest degree with this result of the process. 
We have still a lively echo of this feeling in the utterances of 
the chronicler Walsingham on the subject. In great wrath, he 
pours himself forth against the vainglorious boastings with 
which the prelates began the business, and the fear of man 
with which they closed it. When they were appointed the 
Pope’s commissaries against Wycliffe, they had declared, in 
the fulness of their courage, that by no entreaties of men, by 
no threats or bribes, would they allow themselves to be drawn 
aside from the line of strict justice in this affair, even if their 
own lives should be menaced. But on the very day of hearing, 
for fear of the wind which blew the reed hither and thither, 
their words had become smoother than oil, to the public 
humiliation of their own dignity and to the detriment of the 
whole Church. Men who had vowed not to bend to the 
princes and peers of the realm till they had punished the arch- 
heretic for his extravagances, were seized with such terror at 
the sight of a certain knight of the Court of Princess Joan, 
that one would have supposed that they had ‘no horns on 
their mitres more’; for ‘they became as one that heareth 
not, and who has no word to say against it in his mouth’ 
(Ps, xxxviii. 14). Thus it was that the crafty hypocrite, by 
his written defence of those godless Theses of his, had the 
better of his judges, and got clear off. 

Thus, then, was a second attack upon Wycliffe happily 
repelled. The first had been an independent attempt of the 
English Episcopate; the second had proceeded from the 
central power of Rome itself, whose instruments for this 
occasion were two English prelates. On the first occasion, 
a prince of the blood had made use of his influence in the 
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Government to thwart, in a violent way, the design of the 
prelates. On the second occasion, a powerful sympathy from 
different circles in the country served to shield the bold 
Reformer ; the learned Corporation of Oxford bestirred itself 
to guard in his person its own independence ; the mother of 
the young King put in a powerful word for him; and the 
burghers of London, although, it is true, in a tumultuous 
manner, manifested their sympathy with the honoured patriot. 
We see how widely among the higher and lower strata of the 
population, esteem for Wycliffe and the influence of his spirit 
were then diffused. It is true that, in the Chapel at Lambeth, 
the Papal commissaries formally prohibited him from publishing 
any more in the pulpit or in the chair the doctrine condemned 
by the Pope. No formal promise to that effect was, however, 
given by Wycliffe; and if he resolved to persevere in his own 
path, in spite of this prohibition, the prelates were destitute of 
power to arrest his progress. 

All these considerations apart, the relations of the Western 
Church at large were assuming such a form just at this time, 
that an earnest and free spirit like Wycliffe’s could only be 
inflamed still more to press for reformation with all its strength. 
Not long after the trial in Lambeth, Gregory XI. died, March 
27, 1378; and a few months later was developed that great 
and long-continued Papal schism which exercised an influence 
of the greatest importance upon Wycliffe’s inner and outer life. 
Thus the year 1378 forms a turning-point in his career. A 
storm which menaced his safety had been turned aside, and 


~ on this occasion it had become evident how many hearts were 


mir 


beating in sympathy with him and his efforts. Then befell 
the great Church schism which shook violently the moral 
prestige of the Roman Church, so far as it had any such still 
remaining, which paralysed its power, and stimulated every 
good man to do his utmost to help the necessities of the case, 
and to raise up again the fallen Church. It is easy to under- 
stand that Wycliffe, after having applied himself till now, 
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almost exclusively, to matters of mixed ecclesiastical and 
political interest, should henceforth devote himself to interests 
of a purely ecclesiastical kind, without of course renouncing 
the character of the patriot. From that time he first stood 
forward in the specific character of a CHURCH REFORMER. 


CHAPTER VI 
WYCLIFFE AS PREACHER AND PULPIT REFORMER. 


1. WYCLIFFE AS A PREACHER: His HOMILETICAL 
PRINCIPLES 


Wvyc.iFFrE not only made use of scientific lectures from his 
chair in Oxford, nor only of learned works and small fugitive 
tracts: he also availed himself of preaching as a means of 
battling with the evils which he saw in the religious condition 
of the National Church, of implanting sound Christian life, 
and of thus serving, according to his ability, the interests of 
his Church and people. 

It is characteristic of the man and his way of acting, that in 
this extremely important matter he commenced by doing his 
duty at his own personal post, from which he afterwards 
extended his influence to wider circles. 

This comes out with the greatest clearness from his sermons 
that have been handed downto us. These divide themselves 
into two great groups—the Latin sermons and the English. 
The latter are partly sermons which he may be presumed to 
have preached to his congregation at Lutterworth, as parish 
priest, and partly outlines of sermons which he prepared as a 
kind of model for itinerant preachers of his school; we shall 
return to these in the sequel. The Latin sermons were, 
without doubt, delivered in Oxford before the University, 
perhaps in St. Mary’s. This is antecedently probable, but it 
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is also manifest from the form and contents of the sermons 
themselves. Not unfrequently we find learned matters referred 
to in them in a way which makes it certain that the audience 
must have consisted of people of culture and scholastic learning 
—as, for example, when, in the first of the ‘Miscellaneous 
Sermons,’ he speaks of the manifold interpretations then 
received of the sense of Scripture, and, in particular, of the 
sensus tropologicus and anagogicus; when quotations are in- 
troduced, not only from the Fathers, but from the Canon 
Law; and when abstract questions of logic and metaphysics 
are investigated, such as the relation of the soul to the body, 
etc. What sort of audience must a preacher have before him 
when he speaks of the imitation of Christ, as Wycliffe does in 
the third of his Sermons for Saints’ Days, and asks, How does 
it help us towards the imitation of Christ to pore over the 
pages of the logicians ? or what aid comes from the knowledge 
of the natural philosophers, acquired at such a cost of labour? 
or from the well-known method of reason, adopted by the 
mathematicians? Plainly, the preacher has people of learning 
before him—the professors and students of the University. 
This was long ago correctly noted by a reader of the Vienna 
manuscript of these sermons, who writes on the margin, 
opposite this passage, the words, ‘ Magis¢ri et studentes notate. 
The preacher, in fact, in one instance mentions Oxford by 
name; and one of his sermons from beginning to end is 
simply an address delivered on the occasion of a doctoral 
promotion in the University. 

The Latin sermons of Wycliffe known to us belong to many 
different years, as may be gathered with tolerable certainty from 
several internal marks. Most of these collections, indeed, 
belong to the latest years of his life, but one of them, containing 
forty miscellaneous sermons, consists of earlier discourses, all 
delivered before the year 1378;* and these are all instructive 


1 The two oldest extant catalogues of Wycliffe’s writings, found in two 
Vienna MSS., dating from the beginning of the fifteenth century, agree in 
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and valuable for the insight they give into the course of 
Wycliffe’s development. At present we will say nothing of 
what is to be learned from this source of the progress of his 
mind in the matter of doctrine; we will confine ourselves to 
what we are able to gather with respect to the views he took 
of the object of preaching, and of the actual condition of the 
preacher’s office at that period. 

In the last-named collection of Latin sermons, belonging to 
the period of his academic life and work, he expresses himself 
in different passages on the subject of preachers and preaching. 
Two sermons in particular on the Gospel for Sexagesima 
Sunday—Luke viii. 4-15, the Parable of the Sower—supply us 
with important information as to his views on this point. 

Before everything else Wycliffe lays stress upon the truth 
that the preaching of the Word of God is that function which 
serves, in a degree peculiar to itself, to the edification of the 
Church; and this is so, because the Word of God is a 
seed (Luke viii. 11, ‘The seed is the Word of God ’). In 
reflecting upon this truth, he is filled with wonder, and exclaims, 
‘©O marvellous power of the Divine Seed! which overpowers 
strong warriors, softens hard hearts, and renews, and makes 
divine, men brutalised by sin, and departed infinitely far from 
God. Plainly, so mighty a wonder could never be wrought by 
the word of a priest, if the Spirit of Life and the Eternal Word 
did not, above all things else, work with it.’ 

But the grander and more exalted the view which Wycliffe: 
takes of the preacher’s office, so much the more severely does 
he condemn the faults and deficiencies of the actual average 
preacher of his own time. As the worst of these, he censures 
the evil practice of not preaching God’s Word, but reciting 
stories, fables, or poems that were altogether foreign to the 
Bible. He refers again and again to this subject in sermons 


giving this collection the title XL. Sermones compositi dum stetit in scholis, in 
contrast with another collection which is entitled Sermones XX, compositi in 
‘tne vitae suae, 
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both of his earlier and later years, as well as in treatises and 
tracts. We have no ground to assume that sermons of the 
kind he censures were not preached from some Bible text. It 
is rather to be supposed that the preachers, after giving out a 
text from the Scriptures for form’s sake, were none the less 
accustomed to draw the main contents of their sermons from 
other sources. There were not even wanting instances of 
: | preachers who were bold enough to dispense with a 2 Scripture 
text, “and to ‘chose _something else. Even an Archbishop of 
“Canterbury, Cardinal Stephen Langton, 1228, saw nothing 
offensive in taking for the text of a short Latin sermon which 
still exists, a dancing-song in old French, allegorically applying, 
it is true, ‘the Fair Alice,’ and all that is said of her, to the 
Holy Virgin. Things of this sort, however, may have been 
of comparatively rare occurrence; but in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries it had become almost a prevailing pulpit- 
fashion, instead of opening up Bible thoughts, and applying 
them to life, to draw the materials of sermons from civil and 
natural history, from the legendary stores of the Church, and 
even from the fable-world of the Middle Ages, and heathen 
mythology. If a priest, on a Saint’s Day, recounted the 
miracles of the saint as narrated in his legend, this had some 
claim to be listened to as a piece of sacred history. But the 
Gesta Romanorum, and all manner of tales and fables taken 
from profane sources like Ovid’s Metamorphoses, were made 
use of by preachers, if not for the edification, at least for the 
entertainment of their hearers. 

The taste for allegorical interpretations and applications, as 
these gradually came into general use, helped men over every 
objection to the practice ; and the craving for entertainment of 
this description growing stronger, the less preachers were able to 
supply the souls of men with wholesome refreshment from the 


1 Sermo Magistri Stephani de Langeduna, Archiep. Cantuar., de Sancta 
Maria, in the Arundel MSS, of the British Museum, Wright gives the whole 
sermon in his Biographia Britannica Lit. ii, 446. 
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eternal fountain of the Word of God. No wonder that sermons 
often became a web whose warp and weft consisted of all other 
threads save those of Bible truth. It was precisely those men 
of the fourteenth century who were specially trained for the 
work of popular preaching—namely, the Dominicans and the 
Franciscans—who humoured the corrupt taste of the time, 
and flavoured their pulpit addresses with such stories and 
buffooneries. If the multitude were amused for the moment, 
and the begging friar who tickled their ears got his reward of a 
collection, the end aimed at was gained, and the Penny- 
Preacher (as Brother Berthold of Regensburg, as early as the 
thirteenth century, calls this set of preachers) could go on his 
way rejoicing. 

It is nothing wonderful that even Catholic literary historians, 
like the learned continuators of the Histoire Littéraire de La 
France, condemn a style of pulpit eloquence such as this ; or 
that even in the beginning of last century a Dominican like the 
learned Jacob Echard, pronounced the stories with which the 
brethren of his Order were accustomed to amuse their audiences 
to be ‘stale and absurd.’ But if a contemporary like Wycliffe 
saw these serious evils in their true light, and condemned them 
in so decided a tone, his judgment must have been enlightened 
by the Word of God ; since he himself shared in other respects 
in many of the pulpit faults of his own time. 

The second objection which he took to the prevailing pulpit 
fashion of his age, was that even when the Word of God was 
preached this was not done in the right way. Preachers were 
in the habit of breaking up the Bible thoughts into the smallest 
and finest particulars, and of making moral applications of 
them in a style so loaded with rhetorical ornaments, including 
even the use of rhyme, that the language of Scripture was 
thrust into the background, and the language of the preacher 
came alone to be regarded, as if he were himself the author 
and discoverer of God’s truth. This practice, he remarks, 
comes from nothing else but the pride of men, every one 
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seeking his own honour, every one preaching only himself, 
and not Jesus Christ (2 Cor. iv. 5). On all such preaching 
Wycliffe pronounces the judgment that it is a dead word, and 
not the word of our Lord Jesus Christ—not the word of 
eternal life (John vi. 68). It was this prevailing want of the 
true seed of the word of life which, in his opinion, was to blame 
for the spiritual deadness of the people, and for the wickedness 
which in consequence prevailed in the world. 

These were weighty truths, indicating the necessity for much 
more than a mere reform of preaching—looking, indeed, in the 
direction of a reformation of the Church at large—yea, of a re- 
generation of Christendom from the life-seed of the Word of God. 
Meanwhile, let us limit ourselves to the pulpit, and take a close 
view of the strictures which Wycliffe makes on the prevalent 
preaching of his time. Even in cases where the Word of God 
is preached, and not matters of quite another kind, he censures, 
as already remarked, the manner in which this is done ; and 
what he disapproves of is twofold—first, the scholastic form of 
preaching ; and, secondly, its rhetorical ornamentation. 

As to the former, Wycliffe takes notice of the method of 
endless logical distinctions and divisions. This practice had 
found its way into the pulpits from the lecture rooms of the 
scholastics. It was connected with the universal dialectic 
habit of the Middle Ages—a habit which appeared in frequent 
definitions, hair-splitting divisions and subdivisions, and in 
endless syllogistic processes of proof. Hence arose a series 
of treatises on Method—in particular of aids to the preparation 
of sermons, ¢g., a treatise by an anonymous author of the 
year 1390, under the title of Zhe Art of Making Sermons, in 
which the syllogism is held up as the ground form to which 
everything else is to be reduced. 

As to the other point—the rhetorical and poetical ornamen- 
tation with which preachers thought they were bound to set 
off their sermons—Wycliffe repeatedly returns to it. He goes 
into this subject very minutely, seeking to expose in their true 
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light the grounds upon which men tried to excuse if not to 
justify the practice, in order to bring to light the self-conceit 
which lay at the bottom of all, and to warn preachers against it. 

The first ground which was alleged in support of the practice 
was that there was a necessity to give up the old style of 
preaching and introduce a new one, otherwise there would be 
no longer any difference between a thoroughly schooled divine 
and a poorly educated mediocre priest. To this ground 
Wycliffe allows no weight whatever. It savours, he justly 
remarks, of nothing else but vainglory, and a desire to take 
precedence of others. ‘Not so, beloved. Let us rather follow 
the example of our Lord Jesus Christ, who was humble enough 
to confess, “ My doctrine is not Mine, but the Father’s who 
sent Me. He who speaketh of himself seeketh his own 
glory. 

The second ground upon which men took their stand was 
this—Every subject treated of must have a form correspondent 
with itself. Now, theology is the most perfect of all subjects. 
It behoves, therefore, to be clothed in the noblest and most 
beautiful form, and that is the dress of oratory and poetry. 
Wisdom only becomes perfect when adorned with eloquence. 
To these ideas Wycliffe opposes himself in the most decided 
manner. This ornamental style, upon which men so plume 
themselves, is so little in keeping with God’s Word that the 
latter is rather corrupted by it, and its power paralysed for the 
conversion and regeneration of souls, God’s Word, according 
to Augustine, has a peculiar and incomparable eloquence of 
its own, in its very simplicity and modesty of form. 

The third ground relied upon was an appeal to the poetical 
form of several books of the Old Testament, from which it 
was argued that it is the duty of a theologian to be guided by 
this precedent, especially as poetry has a charm of its own, 
and is further of advantage for helping the memory. To 
which Wycliffe replies—‘It is one thing to sing a spiritual 
song, and another to speak a word of warning. ‘The measure 
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of verse has, it is true, a certain charm, but only a sensuous 
charm, which rather draws off the soul of the hearer from the 
spiritual and eternal subject of discourse, and destroys his 
taste for spiritual nourishment.’ 

How sound and good, and worthy of being laid to heart 
even at the present day, these thoughts of Wycliffe are, it is 
hardly necessary for us to point out at any length. In his 
criticism of the grounds on which his contemporaries sought 
to defend the scholastic or rhetorical and poetical style of 
preaching, there is a positive as well as a negative side, so that 
we may arrive at very definite views as to Wycliffe’s convictions 
on the true method of setting forth the Word of God. We 
may here distinguish between the two questions—what to 
preach, and how to preach it. To the first Wycliffe replies, 
as is shown by his words above cited, it is Goa’s Word that 

“should be preached, for God’s Word is the bread of souls, 
indispensable and wholesome ; and therefore, he thinks, to 


\ feed thé flock spiritually without Bible truth is the same thing 


as if one were to prepare for another a bodily meal without 
bread. God’s Word is the seed which begets regeneration 
and spiritual life. Now, the chief business of a preacher is 
to beget and to nourish members of the Church. Therefore 
it is God’s Word he must preach; then only will he succeed. 
This was why the Church of Christ grew so mighty when the 
Gospel was preached by the apostles, whereas at the present 
day the Church is continually decreasing for the want of this 
spiritual seed. If the prophets of the Old Testament preface 
their prophecies with ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ and if the apostles 
proclaim the Word of the Lord, so must we too preach God’s 
Word, and proclaim the Gospel according to the Scriptures, 
;There is one point in particular to which Wycliffe draws 


el 


| attention — that believing Christian men, who are really | 


| preaching the Gospel, must necessarily give the first place / 


to the preaching of the Gospel Azstory, for in that holy history | 
lies the faith of the Church, which the congregation is bound | 
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to learn and know. ‘The priests learn and teach Holy 
Scripture for this purpose, that the Church may learn to know 
the walk of Christ, and may be led to love Christ Himself.’ 

To the question, How ought the Word of God to be 
preached? Wycliffe replies, in general terms, that the truth 
which edifies ought to be uttered aptly. Of course this, taken 
alone, does not amount to much. Coming close to the subject, 
he calls to his aid the general rule, that every means sub- 
servient to an end is the better adapted to that end, the 
shorter and completer the way in which it leads to it ts 
(compendiosius et copiosius). As now the sowing of God’s ter | 
Word is the appointed means “for the glory of God and the )3&6-¢ f.. 
edification of our neighbour, it is plain that the sowing is all 
the more aptly done the more shortly and completely it fulfils. ~----= 
“that end. Without doubt, this is the case with a plain and 
“simple mode of address (plana locutio) ; and this mode 
therefore ought to be chosen. In another place Wycliffe 
expresses his preference for a ‘humble and homely proclama- 
tion of the Gospel ;’ and by this he no doubt meant nothing 
else than this plainness and simplicity of language. And he 
proceeds on the same principle when he remarks: ‘It was 
because a flowery and captivating style of address cannot 
fail to be of little account wherever the right substance of 
preaching is present, that Christ promised to His disciples 
(Matt. x. 19) no more than that it would be given to them 
what they should say: the /ow would naturally follow.’ That 
the admonitions which occur in a sermon should be suitable 
to the state of the audience, is a self-evident deduction from 
the same principle ; and the utterance given to the truth ought 
to be apposite and fitting (apte logui veritatem). Only one 
thing must never on any account be wanting—genuine devout 
feeling—the jidelés sermonis ministratio—from which everything 
in the sermon should be the outcome. ‘If the soul is not in 
tune with the words, how can the words have power? If thou 
hast no love, thou art sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.’ 
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Still, there is nothing inconsistent with this in the requirement 
that the preacher should use sharpness of speech (acuti 
seymones) wpon proper occasions. Wycliffe remarks that it 
must not be supposed that sharpness includes in it malice or 
ill-feeling. Christ contended sharply with the Pharisees, but 
He did so out of a pious heart and from love to the Church. 
His last observation on the subject is the crowning one, that 
in every. proclamation of the Gospel the true teacher must 


address himself to the heart, so as to flash the light ‘into the 
: spirit of the hearer, and to bend his will into obedience to the 


truth.’ 

Such are the positive requirements which Wycliffe lays down 
for preaching and preachers. Let us see how far he complied 
with them himself, by examining his Latin as well as his 
English sermons. What does he preach? He strives to 
preach God’s Word, not man’s; not worldly things, but the 
saving truth. This is what we feel to be his spirit everywhere. 
That he always takes his texts from the Bible, either from the 
Church lessons or from other parts, freely selected, according 
to circumstances, is a matter of slight importance. But he is 
also fond of connecting one text with another—e.g., he often 
combines one Sunday’s Gospel with the Gospel for the 
preceding Sunday, or with the epistle for the same; and in 
doing so he dwells with admiration upon the excellences of 
the Word of God; observing, in one place, that Scripture 
truths stand in such an intimate connection with each other, 
that every one of them lends support to every other, and all 
of them unite in the revelation of God. 

Further, in all cases where he pronounces a judgment 
upon any doctrine, or upon any ecclesiastical custom and 
institution, it is always the Bible which he employs as the 
standard of truth. He goes back to the teaching of the 
Redeemer; he points to the apostles and their deeds; the 
authority of the Primitive Church is everywhere appealed to. 
To bring out the doctrine of the Scriptures (/ides Scripture) 
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as of supreme authority, is his highest aim. His sermons are 
saturated with Bible thoughts and interwoven with Bible re- 
miniscences. With reference to his advice mentioned above, 
that the Gospel history especially should be preached to the 
people, we must not omit to mention that he very frequently 
narrates, in a clear and simple style, the history contained in 
the Gospel for the day, interweaving explanatory remarks with 
the story. After doing so, it is true, he not unfrequently 
passes on to set forth the ‘mystical sense’ of the passage. 
On one occasion he justifies this with the words, ‘To get ata 
meaning of this history, which will be good for the edification 
of the people, its mystical sense has to be considered.’ I find, 
however, that ‘ Wycliffe’s mystical interpretation,’ as he makes 
use of it in the Latin sermons, sometimes consists in nothing 
more than a simple bringing out of religious truths, and a 
moral application to his hearers, and to the present time, of 
the features of the history which he takes for his text. 

There are many things, indeed, freely handled in these 
sermons, which are far from being Biblical subjects, such as 
the Standing and the Rights of the Papacy, the Landed 
Endowments of the Church, Monachism, and particularly the 
Mendicant Orders, etc. In this way much matter is brought 
into discussion, which is ecclesiastical and even ecclesiastico- 
political; and this seems at first sight to be out of keeping 
with his own principle, that the preaching should have to do 
with God’s Word alone. But when I look into the scope and 
object of these discussions, I come to the conclusion that it 
is always the Bible which the preacher applies to these 
questions as his rule of judgment, and that he has never any 
other aim in view than to establish apostolic doctrines, and to 
realise again, in the present, the conditions of the primitive 
Church. It would be an injustice, therefore, to look upon all 
these parts of his sermons as digressions, by which Wycliffe 
became untrue to his own principle. There is only one thing 
about his sermons which must at once bé conceded—namely, 
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that the innermost kernel of the Gospel, according to the 
‘conviction of Evangelical Christendom in our own ‘time, 76, 
the doctrine of reconciliation through Jesus Christ, , and the 
way of salvation, especially of the justification of the sinner 
through _ faith, is not to be met with in them, This is, 
however, not the proper place to go into this fact ; we shall 
hereafter return to it in our analysis of Wycliffe’s doctrine. 

When we examine the sermons of Wycliffe in reference to 
their form, their manner of presentation, style, and tone, we 
meet also here with appearances which cannot but seem 
strange to us, when we think of the principles which he laid 
down respecting the form of preaching. For we find 
scholastic formule, abstract ideas, formal definitions, learned 
investigations, syllogistic and dialectical argumentation, all in 
a measure which we should not have expected from him, in 
view of the homiletic maxims which he himself expressed. 
There are, however, two points here which we must not leave 
out of sight: first, the fact that the Latin sermons, as 
remarked above, were probably preached in Oxford before 
the University, or, at all events, before audiences composed of 
men of learning. In such circumstances the preacher had no 
need to descend to so plain a style as would have been 
necessary in addressing a rural congregation. On the contrary, 
Wycliffe did right to keep in view the requirements of a 
University church, and the style of preaching to which such 
hearers were accustomed. No wonder, then, that we find so 
much in the form of these sermons which, to ourselves, 
appears more suitable to the lecture-room than the church—to 
the chair of the professor than to the pulpit. And, secondly, 
in order to form a just judgment, we ought not to under- 
estimate the influence which custom and prevalent forms of 
thought and style exercise, sometimes unconsciously, even 
upon the most distinguished and independent genius. 

On the other hand, however, we remark that even in these 
sermons there is no lack of that plana Jocutio which Wycliffe 
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recommended to preachers. The style is very often simple 
and clear, the mode of expression not without vividness, 
sometimes picturesque and suited to popular taste, and here 
and there too, especially in controversial passages, not without 
a touch even of banter and raillery. The tone is by no means 
uniformly didactic; on the contrary, it rises every now and 
then into considerable animation—into moral pathos, as in a 
passage where he speaks of prayer, and commends general 
prayer in comparison with special petitions. After referring 
to an argument which was used on the other side, he exclaims, 
‘Oh! if the apostle had heard this piece of subtle hair- 
splitting, how much would he have despised it.’ 

In the English sermons, we find still more frequently a 
plain and popular—even a drastic style of speaking, and a 
moving heart-felt tone, especially when the preacher anticipates 
the judgment-seat and the last account. In the sermon on 
the Second Sunday of Advent we meet with this passage: 
‘Sad belief (earnest faith) of this T hird Advent should stir men 
from sin and draw them to virtue. For if they should 
to-morrow answer to a judge, and win great rents or else lose 
them, they would full busily shape for their answer, and much 
more if they should win or lose their life. Lord! since we be 
certain of the day of doom that it shall come to us, and we 
wit not how soon, and there we shall have judgment of 
heavenly life, or else of deep of hell that evermore shall last, 
how busy should we be to make us ready for this! Certes, 
default of belief is cause of our sloth, and thus should we 
fasten in us articles of the truth, for they will be loose in us as 
nails in a tree, and therefore it is needful to knock and make 
them fast.’ 

Lastly, as concerns the tone of these sermons, and the 
moral spirit which dictates their whole contents, it will not be 
easy for any one who allows them to work upon him without 
prejudice, not to receive the impression that there is here a 
veritable zeal for the glory of God—a pure love to the 
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Redeemer, and a sincere concern for the salvation of souls. 
There reigns throughout them an earnest striving after the life 
that is in Christ Jesus—a truly godly mind, whose habit is to 
view all that is earthly in its relations to a higher world, and 
to deal with all in the light of eternity. It is impossible not 
to think that such a preacher, so full of earnest godliness and 
Christian conscientiousness, must have made a deep impression 
upon all men who did not deliberately stand aloof from the 
sphere of his influence. 

If Wycliffe’s work as a preacher in the University was 
important, it may be supposed that he also did a true and 
blessed work among his flock at Lutterworth, as a parish 
priest. In the last years of his life, as we shall see below, he 
was shut out from the University of Oxford, and was thus able 
to devote to the pastoral office the whole time and strength 
which yet remained to him. 

First, let us be allowed to introduce here a picture whose 
original has been conjectured, not without good grounds, to 
have been none other than Wycliffe himself. Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the father of English poetry, as he is commonly 
called, was a younger contemporary of Wycliffe; but, though 
he satirises the sins and infirmities of his time without sparing 
even those of the clergy, his spirit was certainly not congenial 
with Wycliffe’s; Chaucer was entirely a man of the world, of 
eesthetic culture, enlightened, and an enemy to all superstition, 
but also a stranger to all religious earnestness. He knows, 
however, how to value what is good and worthy of honour, 
wherever he finds it. And so, in the prologue to his 
Canterbury Tales, which are an imitation of Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, he has interwoven the following beautiful descrip- 
tion of a country priest, which includes, at all events, some 
lineaments of Wycliffe :— 


But rich he was of holy thought and work, 
He was also a learnéd man—a clerk, 
That Christ’s Gospel truly would preach, 
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His parishens devoutly would he teach. 

Benign he was, and wondrous diligent, 

And in adversity full patient ; 

And such he was yprovéd often sithes (times), 
Full loth were him to answer for his tithes, 
But rather would he given, out of doubt, 

Unto his poor parishioners about 

Of his offering, and eke of his substance. 

He could in little thing have suffisance. 

Wide was his parish, and houses far asunder, 
But he ne left nought for ne rain nor thunder. 
In sickness and in mischief, to visit 

The farthest in his parish, much and lit (great and small), 
Upon his feet, and in his hand a staff. 

This noble example to his sheep he yaf (gave), 
That first he wrought and afterward he taught. 


There are several features of this portrait which agree 
with the character of Wycliffe, and not a single trait can be 
detected in it which does not suit him. The humility, the 
contentment, and the unselfishness ; the moral spotlessness, 
the compassionate love, the conscientious and diligent 
faithfulness in his office, and the Biblical character of his 
preaching—these lineaments were all his. The learning of 
the man is also made prominent. Pre-eminently like him 
also is the oneness of teaching and conduct exhibited in the 
picture; the doing ever went before the teaching. The 
remark of Vaughan has, indeed, some force, that in these 
characteristics of a country priest, the grand features of 
Wycliffe as a Reformer are entirely wanting. But this 
circumstance by no means tells against the conjecture that the 
poet intended to paint Wycliffe simply as a pastor. It is not 
merely doubtful, but in the highest degree improbable, that 
Chaucer had any appreciation of the great Reformation- 
thoughts and strivings of Wycliffe, or ever gave them any 
recognition in a practical form. Chaucer took up a position 
in reference to ecclesiastical matters which may most readily 
be compared with the mode of thought of many of the 
Humanists at the beginning of the sixteenth century—an open 
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eye and a mocking laugh for all clerical failings and weaknesses, 
but no heart for the earnestness and the sanctity of the 
subject. But undoubtedly he had an appreciation of sterling 
moral excellence in humble life. 


2. WycLIFFE’s ITINERANT PREACHERS 


If Wycliffe, by his conscientious faithfulness in the pastoral 
cure, stood forth as a model preacher and pastor, he worked 
in this way effectually for the elevation of his office, even; had 
he done nothing more. But he did not confine himself to 
this. Both by word and deed he laboured to promote every- 
where the right preaching of the Gospel ; and the most effective 
instrumentality which he used for that end was the institution 
of a Preaching [tinerancy. 

It has long been known that Wycliffe sent out itinerant 
preachers of the Gospel. Lewis, it is true, only touches upon 
the subject incidentally, in so far as he mentions one or 
another English tract in which Wycliffe speaks of ‘poor 
priests,’ and in their defence. Vaughan, on the other hand, 
has gone fully into the subject, and has given a clear and 
distinct picture of those diligent and devoted men. Shirley 
also has brought out several interesting details with regard to 
the whole institution; and the subject is now to a certain 
extent well understood. There are still, however, certain 
questions of importance relating to it which have never yet 
received an answer ; indeed, it has hardly yet occurred to any 
one to propose them. The questions are these:—At what 
date did Wycliffe begin to send out itinerant preachers? 
How was he led to entertain the idea of such a step at all? 
It happens in this case, as so often in history, that an important 
fact comes suddenly to light. While it was preparing itself in 
silence, no one thought of it; all at once it stands revealed 
before the world. 

At the end of May 1382 the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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William Courtenay, in a mandate addressed to the Bishop of 
London, speaks of ‘certain unauthorised itinerant preachers 
who, as he had unhappily been compelled to learn, set forth 
erroneous—yea, heretical assertions in public sermons, not only 
in churches, but also in public squares and other profane 
places,’ and ‘they do this,’ as he adds with special emphasis, 
‘under the guise of great holiness, but without having obtained 
any episcopal or papal authorisation.’ That the Primate means 
by these men real Wycliffite itinerant preachers, appears with 
certainty from the twenty-four articles of doctrine annexed to 
the mandate, all of which, with hardly an exception, belong 
to Wycliffe. To this same date also belong several English 
tracts, in which Wycliffe undertakes the defence of the 
proceedings of the itinerants. 

It is clear that in May 1382 the preaching itinerancy was 
already in full swing; but we should like to know its first 
beginnings, and thus get an insight into the motives and 
causes from which it arose. On that subject Wycliffe himself 
could best have given us information; but he was not the 
man to talk about a matter before he took action init. He 
contented himself with afterwards justifying and defending 
what had been done. 

It might be supposed that it was first at Lutterworth, in his 
quiet rural charge, that Wycliffe began to send forth itinerant 
preachers. In this case the presumption would have readily 
offered itself that he had sought and found in this new institute 
a compensation for the wider and more stirring sphere of work 
from which he had been cut off. To me, however, it appears, 
on more than one ground, that Oxford was the cradle of the 
new institution. First of all, it lies in the nature of the case 
that the sending forth of itinerants could only have developed 
itself gradually, and in the course of several years. Now, as 
in May 1382 public attention was already drawn to it, and 
the itinerant system had manifestly been already for some time 
in full operation, this takes us seyeral years farther back, to a 
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date when Wycliffe resided in the University for a good part, 
at least, of every year. Besides, the work did not consist 
merely in the sending out of the preachers; they must be 
prepared beforehand for their calling. This was the most 
important point, and the preparation could not be effected in 
a hurry. In thinking of the necessary course of study, we 
naturally turn to the University; for in the small town of 
Lutterworth we can hardly imagine a circle of educated 
theologians being collected round the parish priest, even 
though that priest was Wycliffe. It is far easier to suppose 
that Wycliffe, while still in Oxford, entered into close relations 
with a number of young men, some of them graduates in Arts, 
and some youths who were still in their undergraduate course. 
It is independently probable that a personality of such high 
distinction, as well in the field of learning as in practical 
Church work, should have drawn around him not a few 
susceptible young men who desired to carry on their culture 
under his guidance. 

What we could not fail to conjecture beforehand is found 
to be confirmed by positive proof. An enthusiastic follower 
of Wycliffe, William Thorpe, in his examination before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Arundel, gave the following 
information concerning the course of his own studies and his 
relation to Wycliffe :—‘I prayed my parents that they would 
give me licence for to go to them that were named wise 
priests, and of virtuous conversation, to have their counsel, 
and to know of them the office and the charge of priesthood. 
And hereto my father and my mother consented full gladly, 
and gave me their blessing and good leave to go. And so 
that I went to those priests whom I heard to be of best name, 
and of most holy living, and best learned, and most wise of 
heavenly wisdom, and so I communed with them unto the 
time that I perceived, by their virtuous and continual occupa- 
tions, that their honest and charitable works passed their fame 
which I had heard before of them. Wherefore by the example 
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of the doctrine of them, and specially for the godly and 
innocent works which I perceived then of them and in them, 
after my cunning and power I have exercised me then and 
in this time, to know perfectly God’s law, having a will and 
desire to live thereafter.’ To the Archbishop’s further inquiry, 
‘Which are these men holy and wise?’ Thorpe replied, 
‘Maister John Wycliffe was holden of full many men the 
greatest clerk that they knew then living; and therewith he 
was named a passing ruly’ man, and innocent in his living.’ 
Besides Wycliffe himself, Thorpe names several of his admirers, 
such as John Aston, Nicholas Hereford, John Purvey, and 
others, and then continues thus :—‘ With all these men I was 
right homely, and communed with them long time and oft; 
and so, before all other men, I chose wilfully to be informed 
of them and by them; and specially of Wycliffe himself, as 
the most virtuous and godly wise man that I heard of, or 
knew.’? 

The whole account sounds as though Thorpe had enjoyed 
the instruction of all these men at the same time. If this was 
so, we can only suppose that Oxford, not Lutterworth, was the 
place where Thorpe had cultivated his intercourse with those 
worthy men, and especially with Wycliffe himself; and we are 
hereby led to the assumption that Wycliffe had already begun 
in Oxford to train younger men to the priestly office, and in 
particular to the office of preaching. We shall scarcely err if 
we assume that Wycliffe, as long as he worked in Oxford as 
a Doctor of Theology, and was in the habit of preaching 
frequently, if not regularly, before the University, formed there 
a training-school of preachers—a sort ef priest seminary, which, 
however, was of an entirely private and yoluntary character. 
I have not a moment’s doubt that while he was still in Oxford 
Wycliffe sent out as voluntary itinerant preachers young men 


1 Ze., of strict principle ; the opposite of unruly. 
2 Acts and Monuments of John Foxe, ed. Pratt and Stoughton, vol. iii, 


pp. 256-258. 
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belonging to this circle, who had attached themselves so 
closely to his person, and had embraced his theological views 
and convictions as well as his practical Church principles. 
Perhaps the entrance which the first preachers of his school 
found among the people, and the warm acceptance which 
their sermons obtained in the country districts, gave fresh 
courage to himself and his scholars, so that the first itinerants 
were followed by ever increasing numbers, and the whole 
undertaking gradually took root and extended itself. When 
Wycliffe at a later period withdrew entirely to Lutterworth, 
he of course did not give up this agency, but carried it on 
with all the more zeal the more painfully he felt that, by his 
dismissal from the University, a field of richly blessed work 
had been closed to his ministry. 

But what was this agency meant to do? and what were its 
practical results? Was it intended that a systematic rivalry 
and opposition should be made by the itinerants against the 
parochial clergy? The opponents of the movement naturally 
viewed it in this light; and even at the present day there are 
Roman Catholic historians who have admitted this idea to 
their minds. But how can this view of the subject be even 
thinkable, seeing that the itinerants, on this supposition, 
would have pronounced sentence of condemnation upon the 
venerated master himself, who was never himself one of the 
itinerant preachers, but preferred to work precisely in the 
character of a parish priest among his own flock? Moreover, 
the hierarchy would certainly not have omitted to accuse the 
itinerants of hostility to the parochial clergy and the calumniation 
of their characters ; but of this I find not a single trace. All 
they are accused of is that they promulgate erroneous doctrine, 
and that they preach of their own will without episcopal 
sanction. This, indeed, is only an avgumentum ex silentio, 
But I am able to appeal, in support of the opposite view, to 
express testimonies as well, and these from Wycliffe’s own 
mouth. In his little book, Of the Pastoral Office, although 
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he accuses the parochial clergy of much degeneracy, of 
worldliness, of neglect in preaching the Gospel, and of the 
evil custom of non-residence in their parishes, appearing also 
as the advocate of ‘the simple priests,’ ze, the evangelical 
itinerants, he at the same time stands up for the parish priests, 
if they only do their duty in some sort. He defends their 
rights against the encroachments of the Mendicant Monks ; 
and also, in the face of the incorporation of parish tithes with 
foundations and monasteries, he roundly and clearly lays down 
the principle that all parishes should be able to pay for the 
ministrations which their pastors in humility render to them. 
In his Latin sermons, again, Wycliffe blames, it is true, those 
parish priests who are ‘dumb dogs, and cannot bark’ (Isa. lvi. 
ro), or who preach only for selfish and ambitious ends; but 
he expects, nevertheless, great things from true and prudent 
pastors, and lays upon the heart of the parochial clergy the 
Redeemer’s admonition, ‘Watch.’ It is their duty to keep 
watch over their flocks. At the end of the tract, to be 
mentioned again below, Why Poor Priests have no Benetices, 
Wycliffe expressly assures his readers that these priests 
pronounce no condemnation upon those pastors who do 
their duty and teach truly and steadfastly the law of God in 
opposition to false prophets and the devices of the wicked fiend. 
According to all this, there is certainly no ground for assuming 
that the Wycliffite itinerants allowed themselves to run down 
the parochial clergy as a body ; although it cannot, of course, 
‘admit of a doubt that with regard to unconscientious and 
worldly-minded pastors and preachers they were in the habit 
of expressing themselves in no very measured language. 

The sending forth of these itinerant preachers was a 
measure which, so far as I can see, passed through several 
stages of development. In its first stage, the preachers were 
exclusively men who had already taken orders, This appears 
from the title which Wycliffe is wont to apply to them. In 
his work on Zhe Pastoral Office, he calls them sometimes 
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‘presbyters,’ sometimes ‘priests,’ and yet in such a way as to 
indicate clearly by the connection, or by the use of epithets 
like faithful or simple priests or presbyters, what description of 
clergy he means. However much his opponents may have 
looked down upon such men as ‘uneducated’ and ‘stupid ’— 
a reproach which Wycliffe bravely takes as levelled against 
himself as well as others—they must yet have been men who 
had received ordination, otherwise Wycliffe would certainly 
never have applied to them the name of ‘priests.’ Yet this 
designation occurs both in his Latin writings and in his 
English sermons and tracts. With this also agrees the 
justification of the free preaching of every priest, which 
William Thorpe put forth in his examination before Archbishop 
Arundel, a quarter of a century later, and which, without 
doubt, may be traced back to the teaching of Wycliffe himself. 
Thorpe expresses himself in the following terms :—‘ By the 
authority of the Word of God, and also of many saints and 
doctors, I have been brought to the conviction that it is the 
office and duty of every priest, faithfully, freely, and truly to 
preach God’s Word. Without doubt it behoves every priest, 
in determining to take orders, to do so chiefly with the object 
of preaching the Word of God to the people to the best of his 
ability. We are accordingly bound by Christ’s command and 
holy example, and also by the testimony of His holy apostles 
and prophets, under heavy penalties, to exercise ourselves in 
such wise as to fulfil this duty of the priesthood to the best of 
our knowledge and powers. We believe that every priest is 
commanded by the Word of God to make God’s will known to 
the people by faithful labour, and to publish it to them in the 
spirit of love, to the best of our ability, where, when, and to 
whomsoever we may.’ 

Thorpe, who was an itinerant of Wycliffe’s school, speaks in 
this passage as a priest himself, and in the name of others 
like-minded with himself, who were also in priests’ orders. 

But even in this first stage, when only priests went out as 
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itinerants—two sub-stages must, I think, be distinguished. At 
the beginning of the movement it was scarcely laid down as a 
principle that no one should accept a pastoral charge. Later, 
men made a virtue of necessity, and the principle was adopted 
that even if such a charge could be obtained, it was advisable 
not to accept it. This is the position taken in the tract, Why 
Poor Priests have no Benefices, in which the principle just 
named is justified on three grounds: 1. Generally speaking, 
no benefice is to be obtained without simony, whether the 
right of collation be in the hands of a prelate or a temporal 
lord. 2. That the beneficed priest, by reason of his dependence 
upon his ecclesiastical superiors, may be compelled to give up 
to them, contrary to right, all that portion of his revenues which 
exceeds his own necessities, and which by God’s law and public 
right ought to be expended upon the poor. 3. A priest without 
benefice, not being bound to a particular parish, and being free 
from the jurisdiction of sinful men, is at liberty to preach the 
Gospel wherever he can be of use, and can also without 
hindrance flee from one city to another, according to Christ’s 
instruction, in case he should be persecuted by the ‘clergy of 
Antichrist.’ 

In the second stage, an important step in advance was 
taken. The adoption of lay preaching was resolved upon, as 
it had been practised before among the Waldenses, with whom 
lay preaching had been a powerful factor in their whole 
movement ; and yet, so far at least as I know the writings of 
Wycliffe, he was not at all aware of this precedent, and acted 
quite independently of it. 

That lay preachers appeared among the Lollards after 
Wycliffe’s death does not admit of a doubt; but that even in 
his lifetime, and with his knowledge and approval, laymen were 
employed as itinerant preachers, I believe I am able to prove. 
It is certainly no accidental circumstance that Wycliffe in 
sermons of his latest years, in referring to his beloved itinerants, 
no longer speaks of them as ‘poor priests,’ or ‘ simple,’ or 
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‘faithful’ priests, but on all occasions applies to them the 
names of ‘evangelical men’ or ‘apostolic men.’ It looks as 
if, in such places, he intentionally avoided the name of priests, 
because this was now no longer applicable to all the itinerants ; 
but still more clearly does this appear from a passage in the 
Dialogus or Speculum Ecclesiae Militantis. In this tractate, 
which was written certainly not earlier than 1381, and probably 
not before 1383, when comparing the beneficed clergy with 
the itinerants, he makes use of these words: ‘ And as respects 
the fruits of preaching, it appears certain that a single unlearned 
preacher effects more, by the grace of God, for the edification 
of the Church of Christ, than many who have graduated in 
schools or colleges, because the former scatters the seed of 
the law of Christ more humbly and more abundantly both in 
deed and in word.’ But the most convincing passage of all, 
to my mind, is that which occurs in one of his later ser- 
mons, where Wycliffe asserts with great emphasis that for a 
ministry in the Church the Divine call and commission are 
perfectly sufficient; there is an installation by God Himself, 
although the bishop has given in such a case no imposition of 
hands, in accordance with his traditions. 

If the fact was, as we have now, we believe, shown to be 
probable, that the itinerant preaching began at a time when 
Wycliffe still belonged to the University, we are justified in 
further assuming that Oxford was the starting-point, and that 
the country immediately surrounding this city was the first 
scene of the new movement. It then spread from thence more 
widely over the land. From several facts, attested by written 
documents, it appears that the town of Leicester soon became 
a second centre of the Wycliffite itinerancy—a fact which was, 
no doubt, connected with the circumstance that in the last 
years of his life Wycliffe had his settled residence at Lutterworth, 
in the county of Leicester. One of the first who appeared as 
an itinerant preacher was John of Aston. He was followed, 
also in Wycliffe’s lifetime, by William Thorpe, already 
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mentioned, and others. These men went forth in long 
garments of coarse red woollen cloth, barefooted, with staff 
in hand, in order to represent themselves as pilgrims, and 
their wayfaring as a kind of pilgrimage, their coarse woollen 
dress being a symbol of their poverty and toil (‘poor priests’). 
Thus they wandered from village to village, from town to town, 
and from county to county, without halt or rest, preaching, 
teaching, warning, wherever they could find willing hearers, 
sometimes in church or chapel, wherever any such stood open 
for prayer and quiet devotion ; sometimes in the churchyard, 
when they found the church itself closed ; and sometimes in 
the public street or market-place. 

Their sermons were, before everything else, full of Bible 
truth. This was to be expected from them, for these men 
had all gone forth from Wycliffe’s school, had imbibed his 
principles, and had all formed themselves as preachers upon 
his model. They had learned to regard as their chief duty 
‘the faithful scattering of the seed of God’s Word’; and their 
sole aim was to minister sound nourishment to the people. 
‘God’s Word,’ ‘God’s Law,’ therefore, was not only their text, 
but their sole theme ; and it agrees perfectly with the picture 
which we could not fail beforehand to draw for ourselves, when 
the Leicester chronicler, who tells us that he had more than 
once been a hearer of their preaching, testifies that the preachers 
were continually enforcing that ‘no man could become righteous 
and well-pleasing to God who did not hold to “ Goddis lawe,” 
for that,’ says he, ‘was their favourite expression, to which they 
were ever appealing in all their addresses.’ Wycliffe himself, 
in his English tract, Of Good Prechyng Prestis, declares that 
their first aim was directed to this, that God’s law should at all 
times be recognised, taught, practised, and highly regarded. 

That these sermons or exhortations were less of a dogmatic 
than an ethical character, we may gather not only from the 
name which, after Wycliffe’s example, the preachers were in the 
habit of applying to the Word of God, viz. God’s law, but 
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also from the confirmatory statements of Wycliffe and their 
opponents. In the tract just mentioned, Wycliffe states that 
the second aim of the ‘good preaching priests’ was that all 
gross open sins prevailing among different ranks, and also the 
hypocrisy and erroneous teaching of Antichrist and his followers, 
z.¢.. the Pope and the Popish clergy, should be done away ; 
while, in the third place, they strove to promote true love in 
all Christendom, and especially in England, and so to help 
men to reach in safety the blessedness of heaven. 

The form and language of these addresses behoved, according 
to Wycliffe’s principles, to be plain and simple. But these 
men, according to all the notices which we possess of them, 
must have been in the habit of using language of a very 
emphatic and trenchant description; and this, as well when 
they laboured directly for the awakening and moral regeneration 
of the people, setting eternity before their eyes, and exhorting 
them to live in Christian brotherhood and peaceand beneficence, 
as when they depicted the prevailing sins of the time, holding up 
before all ranks their vices and lusts, and especially exposing to 
reprobation the vices of the clergy—their hypocrisy, sensuality, 
avarice, and ambition. From the description given of these 
popular discourses by the ear-witness of Leicester, entirely 
adverse as he was to the movement, one receives a vivid 
impression both of the winning attractiveness and unction, and 
of the arresting and subduing power by which they must have 
been characterised. When we remember the moral earnestness 
and the crushing power which we have felt in Wycliffe himself 
as a preacher, we cannot wonder that his scholars also—men in 
earnest about ‘God’s Law’—should have rebuked the prevailing 
sins of the time without reserve and with all sharpness. Of 
course this severity of speech, especially when it was directed 
against the hierarchy, offended the latter in the highest degree, 
and slanders were spread about the preachers to the effect that 
the only thing they were able to do was to abuse the prelates 
behind their backs: that they were undermining the whole 
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frame of the Church, and were serpents casting forth deadly 
poison. 

Against these calumnies Wycliffe defended his followers in 
a tract entitled, Zhe Deceits of Satan and his Priests. Almighty 
God, who is full of love, gave commandment to His prophets 
to cry aloud, to spare not, and to show to the people their 
transgressions (Isa. lviii. 1). The sin of the common people is 
great, the sin of the lords, the mighty and the wise, is greater, but 
greatest of all is the sin of the prelates, and most blinding to the 
people. Therefore are true men by God’s commandment bound 
to cry out the loudest against the sin of the prelates, because it 
is in itself the greatest, and of greatest mischief to the people. 

Wycliffe, as we before had occasion to see, published a 
considerable number of tracts which related exclusively, or at 
least chiefly, to the itinerant preachers of his school. There are 
still extant both English and Latin writings of this kind. Those 
in English are all defences of the preachers, some of them 
taking the form of controversy with their opponents. To this 
class belong the following :—O/ Good Preaching Priests, Why 
Poor Priests have no Benefices, Of Feigned Contemplative Life, 
Of Obedience to Prelates, Mirror of Antichrist. These writings, 
it is true, are all placed by Arnold among the works of doubtful 
authenticity. Among the Latin writings is, ¢.g., the small tract, 
Of Academic Degrees, including a defence of the itinerant 
preachers; the sole object of which is to prove that the preaching 
of the Gospel by men who are not graduates is justified by the 
Scriptures, and allowed by the Church. 

While the tracts hitherto named treat chiefly of the itinerants, 
and are intended less for them than for the people, and some 
of them especially for the learned class (such as the tract last 
mentioned), there is also a small book which I find among 
Wycliffe’s writings, which was composed primarily and directly 
for those simple preachers themselves. I refer to the tract of 
The Six Vokes, For as to the so-called Letter to the Simple 
Priests, it is neither, as I have been convinced for some years, 
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a real letter in form (although it occurs under this title in two 
catalogues of Wycliffe’s writings made at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century), nor does it relate to the itinerants, but 
obviously treats of ordinary parish priests. The whole appears 
to me to be a fragment taken either from some tractate, or 
(which I think quite possible) from a Latin sermon. 

The tract of Zhe Six Yokes, on the other hand, appears to 
me to have been designed by Wycliffe for those of his friends 
who devoted themselves to the itinerancy. Its very commence- 
ment indicates this: ‘In order that unlearned and simple 
preachers, who are burning with zeal for souls, may have 
materials for preaching,’ etc. I must here remark, however, 
that the materials of this tract were originally interwoven with 
several of his Latin sermons, and were only subsequently formed 
into an independent whole. For I find in the Saints’ Day 
Sermons some of the same portions which now form several 
chapters of the tract. The English sermons, too, issued by the 
Clarendon Press, leave the impression, at least in several places, 
of being sketches intended by the author for the use of others 
rather than himself. At the end of the very first of them, for 
example, occurs the remark, ‘In this Gospel may priests tell of 
false pride of rich men, and of lustful life of mighty men of 
this world, and of long pain of hell, and joyful bliss in heaven, 
and thus lengthen their sermon as the time asketh.’ ‘Here 
may man touch of all manner of sin, and specially of false 
priests, traitors to God, that should surely clepe (call) men to 
bliss and tell them the way of the law of Christ, and make 
known to the people the cantelis (devices) of Antichrist.’ Still 
more characteristic is the concluding remark of the second 
sermon: ‘Here the preacher may touch upon all manner of 
sins, especially those of false priests and traitors to God, whose 
duty it is to deal faithfully with the people for their salvation, 
and to show them the way of the law of Christ, and the 
deceitful wiles of Antichrist.’ These and other passages, of 
which we could mention several more, lead us to the conjecture 
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that these sermons were composed by Wycliffe—in part, at least 
for the benefit of the itinerants of his school, as helps and 
guides, and furnishing materials for preaching. At all events, 
the fact is certain that no inconsiderable part of the literary 
labours of Wycliffe centred in the Institute founded by him for 
this preaching itinerancy, and was designed to be serviceable 
to the preachers, either by defending them from attack, or 
assisting them in their work. 


CHAPTER VII 
WYCLIFFE AS BIBLE TRANSLATOR 


1. THE NOVELTY OF THE IDEA OF AN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION OF THE WHOLE BIBLE 


In the preceding chapter we have seen Wycliffe laying down 
the principle that, in preaching, God’s Word must be taught 
before everything else, because it is the indispensable bread of 
life, the seed of regeneration and conversion. Nor was it only 
in theory that he laid down this principle. That he knew how 
to establish and elucidate it as a matter of doctrine we shall 
have opportunity to see by and by, when we come to represent 
his whole dogmatic system. He also carried out the principle 
in life and action—first, in his own person as a preacher ; and 
next, by sending out itinerant preachers to proclaim the Divine 
Word. The same principle led him also to the work of Bible- 
translation. Wycliffe was not a man to do anything by halves, 
When once he recognised a principle to be right, he knew how 
to carry it out completely on all sides. So here in particular. 
The principle that God’s Word should be preached to the 
people, he expanded into the principle that Scripture must 
become the common property of all. As a means to this end, 
he saw the necessity of the Bible being translated into the 
language of the country, with the view of giving it the widest 
possible diffusion among the population. 

This was a project so great, so new, and so bold for that 
age, that we become eager to learn what were the preparatory 
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intermediate stages through which Wycliffe was led onward to 
the execution of his high purpose. In order to understand 
the undertaking in its peculiarity and greatness, we must first 
have before us a clear idea of the state of things before Wycliffe 
took the first step in the matter. 

Sir Thomas More, the well-known statesman under Henry 
VIII., repelled the charge laid against the hierarchy at the 
time of the Reformation, that it had withheld the Holy 
Scriptures from the people during the Middle Ages, by the 
assertion that it was by no means true that Wycliffe was the 
first man who had undertaken a translation of the whole Bible 
into English for the use of the laity, for complete English 
translations of it had existed long before Wycliffe’s time. He 
had himself seen beautiful old manuscripts of the English 
Bible, and these books had been provided with the knowledge 
of the bishops.! Nor was More the only one who claimed to 
have knowledge of English translations of the Bible before 
Wycliffe ; several Protestant scholars of the seventeenth century 
were of the same opinion. Thomas James, the first librarian of 
the Bodleian, a very diligent and indefatigable polemic against 
the Papists, had held in his own hands an English manuscript 
Bible, which he judged to be much older than the days of 
Wycliffe.2 Archbishop Usher followed in the same line, when 
he assigned this alleged pre-Wycliffite version to be about the 
year 1290. Henry Wharton, also, the learned editor and 
completer of Usher’s work, even believed himself able to show 
who the author of this supposed translation was, viz., John of 
Trevisa, a priest in Cornwall. 

All these suppositions, however, rest upon error, as was 
seen several years later by the last-named investigator himself, 
who corrected both his own text and that of Usher. Those 
manuscripts of the English Bible seen by Sir Thomas More, 


1 Thom, More, Dyalogues, fol. cviii. cxi. cxiv. 
2 Treatise of the Corruption of Scripture, Lond., 1612, p. 74. Vide 
Forshall and Madden's Wyclifite Versions of the Bible, vol. i, p. XXl, 
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and later by Thomas James, were, it is certain, nothing more 
than copies of the translation executed by Wycliffe and his 
followers. There is documentary evidence to show that at the 
time of the Reformation there were several manuscripts of this 
translation in the hands of Roman Catholic prelates. Bishop 
Bonner, for instance, was possessor of one, which is now 
preserved in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, and a 
second copy, which belonged in 1540 to a Knight of St. John, 
Sir William Weston, is now in Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
Besides, if the fact were correct, that there ever existed any 
older English translation of the whole Bible, some sure traces 
of it, on the one hand, would not have been wanting, and, on 
the other, we may feel very certain that, in that case, the 
Wycliffites would not have omitted to appeal to that fact in 
justification of their own undertaking. It is quite clear from 
their writings, moreover, that they knew nothing of any older 
translation; but, on the contrary, regarded their own version 
as the first English version of the whole Bible. Only in one 
solitary instance, in a tract of the years 1400-1411, is mention 
made, in defence of the right of possessing the Bible in the 
English tongue, of the fact that a citizen of London, of the 
name of Wering, was in possession of an English Bible, which 
many had seen, and which appeared to be two hundred years 
old.1 Assuming that this statement of age was trustworthy, 
the translation in question could only have been one belonging 
to the Anglo-Saxon period. Let us now see how the case 
stands with regard to translations of that era. 

All the attempts at Bible translation and commentary which 
are known to date from Anglo-Saxon times belong to that 
period which is called, by linguists and literary historians, the 
old Anglo-Saxon period, reaching down to a.D. 1100; while 
the ew Anglo-Saxon or Half-Saxon period extends from 1100 


1 Printed at the time of the Reformation as 4 compendious olde treatyse 
shewynge how that we ought to have the Scripture in Englyshe, Vide 
Wyclifite Versions, vol. i. xxxiii,, note, and xxi., note 9. 
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to 1250. Now, the old Anglo-Saxon literature is comparatively 
rich in productions which treat of Biblical subjects, both in 
verse and prose. The first of the Anglo-Saxons to adopt this 
line was the monk Caedmon of Whitby, who lived in the 
seventh century. In his religious poem, called Zhe Paraphrase, 
he sang ofthe Creation, the Fall, the Flood, the Exodus, and 
kindred topics. Bishop Aldhelm, of Sherborn, in the eighth 
century, according to the testimony of Bale, translated the 
Psalter ; and an Anglo-Saxon paraphrase of the Latin Psalter, 
which was discovered in the Royal Library of Paris at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, is considered to be in 
part the work of Aldhelm. The Venerable Bede, also, while 
producing works for the learned, comprising all the erudition 
of the age, was not forgetful of the wants of the common 
people. We know from himself that he made a translation of 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer into Anglo-Saxon, 
and presented copies of it to the less educated among the 
priests with whom he was acquainted ; indeed, his latest work 
was an Anglo-Saxon translation of the Gospel of John, which 
he had no sooner finished than he expired, in the year 735. 

The greatest of the Anglo-Saxon princes, King Alfred, is 
known to have entertained at least the design of making parts 
of Scripture accessible to his subjects in the mother tongue. 
Not long after his time there existed a Saxon translation of the 
Gospels, of which several MSS. have been preserved ; and if 
the Psalter attributed to Bishop Aldhelm was not really his 
work, its date, at least, cannot be later than the tenth century. 
In addition, two Latin MSS. of the Gospels, with interlinear 
Saxon glosses, reach up to the days of Alfred, who died in gor. 
Similar glosses upon the Psalter and the Proverbs are known 
to scholars, which are conjectured to belong to the same 
century. 

Towards the end of the tenth century, the monk and priest 
Aelfric had the extraordinary merit of executing a translation 


of selected parts of the Books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, Kings, 
P 
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and of Esther; and, in addition, of Job and the apocryphal 
books of Maccabees and Judith; while in his eighty Homilies 
he greatly promoted Bible knowledge by his renderings of the 
text, and by quotations from the Bible at large. The writings 
which have descended to the present time are sufficient to 
prove that the Anglo-Saxon Church was in possession of a con- 
siderable part of the Bible in the mother tongue. But when 
we reflect how much of this literature must have perished 
during the Danish incursions and conquests, and, at a later 
period, in consequence of the Norman invasion, we must form 
a conception of its extent very different from what is suggested 
by its existing remains. These Saxon glosses and translations, 
however, continued to be in use among the Saxon part of the 
population during the Norman Period—a fact which is 
established by the circumstance that several of the MSS. in 
question were not executed till the twelfth century. 

In little more than a century after the Norman invasion, the 
Norman population possessed a prose translation of the Psalms, 
as well as of the Latin Church hymns, in their own language, 
the Anglo-Norman. ‘This was the case even before the year 
1200; and towards the middle of the thirteenth century the 
Normans had not only a Bible history in verse reaching down 
to the Babylonish captivity, but also a prose translation of the 
whole Bible. It is, indeed, a remarkable fact, attested by men 
of special learning in this field, that the French literature of 
the medizval age was extremely rich in translations of the 
Bible—that it surpassed, indeed, in this respect the literature 
of all the other European peoples.! Still, it must always be 
borne in mind, with regard to England in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, that the Norman tongue was only the 
language of the dominant race, of the higher classes, spoken at 
Court, in the seats of the nobles and bishops, in the courts of 


1 Reuss, Revue de Théologie, ii. 3: ‘ Les bibliothéques de la seule ville de 
Paris contiennent plus de manuscrits bibliques frangats que toutes les biblio- 
théqgues d'Outre Rhin ne paraissent en contenir d allemands, 
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justice, the churches, and the garrisons, while the Saxon tongue 
lived on among the middle and lower strata of the population, 
the traders, artisans, and peasantry. The Anglo-Norman 
translations of portions of the Bible could only therefore be of 
use to the privileged classes, while the mass of the people 
enjoyed none of the benefit, but, on the contrary, were all the 
less considered and provided for, the more those classes were 
satisfied who had the power of the country in their hands. 

But from the middle of the thirteenth century the Saxon 
element grew in strength, both in the population and the 
language. From that date the English language was developed 
in three periods: Old English from 1250-13 50, Middle English 
to 1500, New English from the sixteenth century downwards. 

As in Anglo-Saxon and most languages, so also in Old 
English, the earliest attempts in Biblical subjects are of a 
poetical kind. Such is the Ormulum, a Gospel harmony in 
verse without rhyme,'—a work, however, not of a kind to make 
way among the common people. Another production some- 
what later describes the chief facts of the First and Second 
Books of Moses.2, To the end of the thirteenth century 
belongs a translation of the Psalter in verse, the language of 
which is simple and full of expression. 

The oldest prose translation of a Bible book into Old 
English dates from the fourteenth century—about 132 5, and, 
what is remarkable, two translations of the Psalms in prose 
appeared almost simultaneously. The one was executed by 
William of Shoreham, a country parish priest, in the county of 
Kent; the other was the work of a hermit, Richard Rolle, of 
Hampole, who died in 1349. The former wrote the Psalter, 
verse by verse, in Latin and English, the translation being in 
general faithful and verbal, except that the author often sub- 


1 Called Ormulum, after the author, whose name was either Orm or Ormin, 
and who was an Augustinian canon. Edited, with Notes and Glossary, by 
Wright, Oxford University Press, 1852, 2 vols. 8vo. 

2 The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an early English song, about A.D. 
1250. Edited by Richard Morris for the Early English Text Society. 186s, 
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stitutes the words of the gloss in place of the text. The other, 
the so-called Hermit of Hampole, had written in the first 
- instance a Latin Commentary on the Psalms. This occasioned 
him afterwards to translate the Psalter, and to publish it with 
an English Commentary. According to a notice in English 
verse, found in one of the numerous MSS. of this work, and 
which dates from the fifteenth century, the author undertook 
the work at the request of a worthy nun, Dame Margaret 
Kirkby. The original was still to be seen in the nunnery at 
Hampole; but many copies of it were alleged to have been 
tampered with by the Lollards, and altered in the sense of 
their doctrines—an imputation which the editors of the 
Wycliffe Bible have found entirely wanting confirmation, 
although they have examined many MSS. of this translation 
and commentary on the Psalter. A third translation of the 
Psalter—which is found in a Dublin MS. of the fifteenth 
century, and has been supposed to be the work of a certain 
John Hyde, because the book was at one time his property— 
appears from the specimens given of it to be nothing more 
than a revision of the language of the translation of Shoreham. 

The whole result for this period, as well of the Anglo-Saxon 
as of the Norman and the Old English tongues, stands as 
follows :— 

1. A translation of the entire Bible was never during this 
period accomplished in England, and was never even apparently 
contemplated. 

2. The Psalter was the only book of Scripture which was 
fully and literally translated into all the three languages— 
Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and Old English. 

3. In addition, several books of Scripture, especially of the 
Old Testament, were translated partially or in select passages, 
as by Aelfric, leaving out of view poetical versions and the 
translation of the Gospel of John by Bede, which celebrated 
work has not come down to us. 

4. Last of all—and this fact is of great importance—in none 
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of these translations was it designed to make the Word of God 
accessible to the mass of the people, and to spread scriptural 
knowledge among them. The only object which was kept in — 
view was partly to furnish aid to the clergy and to render 
service to the educated class. 


2. How WYCLIFFE CAME TO ENGAGE IN THIS UNDERTAKING 


Considering that this was the state of things down to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the fact becomes one of a 
highly important character that only thirty or forty years later 
a translation of the whole Bible had been executed, and that, 
too, with the design of becoming the common property of the 
nation, And this was the work and merit of Wycliffe. To 
what extent he did the work of translation with his own pen, 
it will hardly ever be possible to ascertain with perfect certainty ; 
but so much as this is certain, that it was he who first conceived 
the idea, that he took a personal share along with others in the 
labour of its execution, and that the accomplishment of the 
task was due to his enthusiastic zeal and judicious guidance. 

This fact is so strongly attested by manifold testimonies of 
_ friends and foes as to be beyond all doubt. Knighton, a 
chronicler of the period, in a passage which was probably 
penned before the year 1400, laments the translation of the 
Bible into English, and ascribes it categorically to Wycliffe. 
He maintains that Christ gave the Gospel, not to the Church, 
but only to the clergy and doctors of the Church, to be by 
them communicated to the weaker brethren and the laity 
according to their need; whereas Wycliffe has rendered the 
Gospel from the Latin into English, and through him it has 
become the possession of the common people, and more 
accessible to the laity, including even women who are able to 
read, than it used to be to the well-educated clergy. The 
pearl is now thrown ‘before swine and trodden under foot,’ etc. 
When the chronicler speaks of ‘the Gospel’ here, we are not 
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to understand him in a restricted sense, as meaning the transla- 
tion of the New Testament only, as distinguished from the 
Old, or even of the Gospels, in distinction from the other New 
Testament books. The whole of Holy Scripture was often so 
designated. This being so, we need no further proof to show 
that Knighton regarded the translation of the Bible as the 
work of Wycliffe. 

We also find the idea and plan of a Bible translation 
attributed to Wycliffe in a document of official character. 
Archbishop Arundel of Canterbury and his suffragan bishops, 
in the year 1412, addressed a memorial to Pope John XXIIL., 
with the petition that in the exercise of his plenary apostolic 
powers he would pronounce sentence of condemnation on 
the heresy of Wycliffe and his party. In this document 
Wycliffe is charged, among other things, with having contended 
with all his power against the faith and the doctrine of the 
Church, and, in order to make his malice complete, with 
having devised the plan of a translation of the Holy Scriptures 
into the mother tongue. The language here employed, it 
may be remarked in passing, is a clear proof of the fact that 
before Wycliffe’s time there was no English translation of the 
Bible in existence. It is also evident from the words that it 
was not merely single books, but the whole Bible, that had 
been translated. The document, however, speaks only of the 
idea and the plan of the work, without ascribing to Wycliffe 
himself its execution in detail. 

By the side of these testimonies proceeding from opponents 
may be placed the language of one of Wycliffe’s admirers,— 
John Huss,—who says in a polemical tract against John Stokes 
of the year r4r1: ‘It is plain from his writings that Wycliffe 
was not a German, but an Englishman.—For the English say 
that he translated the whole Bible from Latin into English.’ 

The fact is certain, then, that Wycliffe was the first to 
conceive the great idea of a translation of the whole Bible, 
and that for the use of the whole people. What, then, we 
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are led to ask, were the intermediate thoughts and preliminary 
stages by which Wycliffe was led to the conception of this 
grand design ? 

As a great number of his writings have come down to us, 
it is natural that we should first look into these for information 
on this point. If Luther in his day refers every now and then 
to his Bible-translation in letters from the Wartburg and later 
writings, it might be supposed that Wycliffe, too, must 
sometimes have had occasion to refer to a work whose 
importance and greatness lay so near his heart, and that 
such references might be found to throw light upon the 
preliminary stages of the undertaking. But, in point of fact, 
it is very rare to find, either in his Latin or his English 
writings, any allusions to the work either while in progress 
or after its completion. The condition of things at that 
time, it must be remembered, was very different from what 
it was in the third and fourth decades of the sixteenth century. 
In Wycliffe’s day men could not conceal from themselves 
that such an undertaking was attended with danger; and 
therefore it was the part of prudence not to talk loudly of the 
matter so long as it was only in progress. Notwithstanding, 
however, the almost total silence of Wycliffe respecting his own 
work, one circumstance, at least, seems probable, viz., that it 
was through the translation of several single books of the 
New Testament that he was gradually led to contemplate a 
complete version of the whole Bible. 

The editors of the Wycliffe Bible—Rev. Josiah Forshall 
and Sir Frederic Madden—are of opinion that the earliest 
translation of a Biblical book executed by Wycliffe was the 
Commentary upon the Revelation of St. John. Now, it is 
true that, as early as the sixteenth century, Bishop Bale 
included among Wycliffe’s works an Explanation of the 
Apocalypse ; and Shirley has admitted the same without 
hesitation into his list of Wycliffe’s genuine writings. But, 
for my own part, I do not see my way to attribute this 
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Commentary to Wycliffe, especially since the translation of 
the text contained in the oldest manuscripts of the work does 
not agree with Wycliffe’s translation of it in his complete 
version. 

The case is different, indeed, with the single Commentaries 
on the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John, as the English 
version of the Vulgate text given in these writings agrees with 
the Wycliffe translation in its earliest form. The Preface to the 
Gospel of Matthew is very much in accordance with Wycliffe’s 
general style; but, in my judgment, the Commentary on the 
Gospel of Luke cannot be recognised as his work, because in 
the preface the author writes of himself in a manner which is 
not at all applicable to Wycliffe. The writer first introduces 
some words of Scripture, and then proceeds as follows :— 
‘Therefore it is that a poor, insignificant man (a caitiff), who 
for a time has been inhibited from preaching, from causes 
known to God, writes the Gospel of Luke in English for the 
use of the poor people of his nation, who understand little or 
no Latin, and are poor in wit and worldly wealth, but none 
the less are rich in good-will to be well pleasing to God.’ It 
is impossible to point out a moment in Wycliffe’s life when 
‘for a time he was hindered from preaching the Gospel.’ For 
the allusion here has no appearance of being to a time 
of sickness, but rather to some hindrance on the part of 
ecclesiastical superiors. Thus understood, the side hint that 
the causes of the hindrance are known to God becomes all 
the more appropriate, as it hints at the wisdom of God’s 
permission of the hindrance. The whole mode of expression 
appears to me to be such as to indicate one of Wycliffe’s 
itinerant preachers as the writer, but not Wycliffe himself. 

Nor does the preface to the Commentary on the Gospel of 
John speak for the authorship of Wycliffe, when the author 
gives for his determination to write it the following reasons :— 
‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, very God and very man, came to 
serve poor meek men, and to teach them the Gospel ; and for 
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this cause St. Paul saith that he and other apostles of Christ 
be servants of Christians for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
And again he saith, “I am debtor to wise men and unwise ;” 
and again, “Bear ye the charges one of another, and so ye 
shall fulfil the law of Christ”; that is, of charity, as St. 
Augustine expoundeth. ‘Therefore a simple creature of God, 
willing to bear in part the charges of simple poor men well 
willing to God’s cause, writeth a short gloss in English on the 
Gospel of John, and setteth only the text of Holy Writ, and 
the open and short sentences of holy doctors, both Greeks 
and Latins, and allegeth them in general for to ease the 
simple wit and cost of poor simple men, remitting to the 
greater gloss written on John, where and in what books these 
doctors say these sentences.’ This description of his own 
person suggests that the writer desired to remain anonymous ; 
whereas Wycliffe, so far as I know, in all cases took the 
personal responsibility of what he wrote, not to mention the 
fact that, while he is always glad to have the support of 
passages from the fathers and later doctors of the Church, 
Wycliffe never confines himself to a mere reproduction of the 
earlier authorities, as is done in the productions now in 
question, which, in substance, only render in English what 
already stands in the Catena Aurea of Thomas Aquinas. 
However, as I have not been in a position to examine the 
manuscripts for myself, and can only rest my judgment 
upon the short extracts which are given in the preface to the 
Wycliffe Bible, I do not pretend to be able to pronounce an 
authoritative judgment upon the subject. Only so much as 
this appears to be beyond doubt—that the writer or writers of 
these commentaries must have belonged to Wycliffe’s school. 
The same thing must also be said of the author of a 
Commentary on the first three Gospels, who gave, in the 
same way, a translation of the Vulgate text, with commentaries 
from older fathers and doctors; for ‘the Servant of God’ 
who encouraged the author to undertake the work gives 
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utterance to precisely such principles as Wycliffe maintained. 
In the preface to the Gospel of Matthew the author writes as 
follows :—‘I was stirred some time ago to begin this work by 
one whom I suppose verily was God’s servant, and ofttimes 
prayed me to begin this work, saying to me that since the 
Gospel is the rule by which each Christian ought to live, and 
divers have translated it into Latin, the which tongue is not 
known to every man but only to the learned, and many laymen 
are that gladly would con the Gospel if it were translated into 
the English tongue, and so it should do great profit to man’s 
soul, about which profit every man that is in the grace of God, 
and to whom God has sent ability, ought heartily to busy 
himself.’ 

Thus far, then, we have found nothing which can be 
regarded with an adequate degree of confidence as a pre- 
liminary labour of Wycliffe in the work of Bible-translation. 
There is more reason for recognising as a work from Wycliffe’s 
own hand the English translation of the Latin Harmony of 
the Gospels (entitled Series Collecta) which Prior Clement of 
Lanthony, in Monmouthshire, wrote in the second half of the 
twelfth century. For (1) this translation has always, from 
the sixteenth ,century, especially since Bishop Bale, been 
attributed to Wycliffe, and never to any other man. (2) It 
varies very little from Wycliffe’s translation of the Gospels. 
(3) The preface of the translator (to be carefully distinguished 
from that of the Prior) consists of two parts, the one being 
identical with the preface to the Commentary on Matthew’s 
Gospel mentioned above, while the other was evidently 
intended from the first to be the preface to the translation of 
this Gospel Harmony; and this latter bears the unmistakable 
stamp of thought and expression peculiar to Wycliffe. 

The author of the preface takes as his text the saying of 
Christ, ‘Blessed are they who hear the Word of God and 
keep it;’ and he draws from it in particular the conclusion 
that ‘Christians ought to travail day and night upon the text 
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of Holy Writ, especially upon the Gospel in their mother 
tongue.’ ‘And yet,’ he remarks, ‘men will not suffer it that 
the laity should know the Gospel, and read it in their common 
life in humility and love.’ Hereupon~ he continues as 
follows :—‘ But covetous clerks of this world reply and say 
that laymen may soon err, and therefore they should not 
dispute of Christian faith. Alas! alas! what cruelty is this, 
to rob a whole realm of bodily food because a few fools may 
‘be gluttons, and do harm to themselves and others by their 
food taken immoderately. As easily may a proud worldly 
priest err against the Gospel written in Latin, as a simple 
layman err against the Gospel written in English. .. . What 
reason is this, if a child fail in his lesson at the first day, 
to suffer never children to come to lessons for this default ? 
Who would ever become a scholar by this process? What 
Antichrist is this who, to the shame of Christian men, dares 
to hinder the laity from learning this holy lesson which is so 
hard (strongly) commanded by God? Each man is bound to 
do so, that he be saved, but each layman who shall be saved 
is a real priest made of God, and each man is bound to be 
a very priest. 

‘But worldly clerks cry, that Holy Writ in English will 
set Christians in debate, and subjects to rebel against their 
sovereigns; and therefore it shall not be suffered among 
laymen. Alas! how may they more openly slander God, the 
Author of peace, and His holy law, fully teaching meekness, 
patience, and charity? ... Thus the false Jews, namely, 
high priests, scribes and Pharisees, cried on Christ that He 
made dissension among the people. O Jesus Christ ! Thou 
that didst die to confirm Thy law, and for ransom of 
Christian souls, stop these blasphemies of Antichrist and 
worldly clerks, and make Thy holy Gospel known and kept of 
Thy simple brethren, and increase them in faith, hope, and 
charity, and meekness, and patience, to suffer death joyfully 
for Thee and Thy law. Amen, Jesu, for Thy mercy !’ 
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I repeat, these are through and through genuine thoughts 
of Wycliffe, spoken with godly warmth in his own simple but 
_ Sharp and original style. The whole preface is nothing else 
than a plea for the translation of the Gospel into English, and 
for its diffusion among the laity. And if this preface was 
written specially for the translation of the Gospel Harmony, 
it lets us see that at that date, whatever it was, Wycliffe had 
already grasped the idea, ‘the Bible for the people!’ . At the 
same time, this theological vindication of the idea could not 
fail to lead on to the plan of a complete Bible version. It is to ° 
be regarded as a kind of temporary substitute for the latter 
that to that Gospel Harmony in English there was added an 
appendix containing portions of the Catholic epistles, and 
selected extracts from other parts of the Bible. This collection 
presents in the different manuscripts variations in bulk, and 
also in the arrangement of the several pieces. In how far, 
however, this appendix is the work of Wycliffe, it has not 
hitherto been possible to ascertain. 

The second half of the fourteenth century witnessed the 
production of another work of the same kind which is well 
worthy of attention, viz., a complete translation of all the 
Epistles of Paul, in which the Latin and English follow each 
other, paragraph by paragraph, or even verse by verse, in such 
a way that with a very literal translation there are interwoven 
occasional explanations of single terms. The circumstance, 
however, that the full Latin text always stands first, is a clear 
proof that the work could not, have been prepared for the 
people, but rather for the less educated class of priests. 

All the writings hitherto mentioned were preparatory 
labours by which the proper goal to which they all tended was 
more and more nearly reached, viz., a pure and at the same 
time a complete English version of the whole Bible. 
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3. THE WYCLIFFE TRANSLATION 


The New Testament was naturally translated first. Luther 
followed the same order nearly 150 years later. But the 
main difference in the two cases was that Luther translated 
from the Greek original, Wycliffe from the Latin of the Vulgate. 
There is no need to prove this latter fact. Wycliffe had no 
knowledge of Greek, and everywhere it is Latin, not Greek, 
which is spoken of as the language from which the version 
_is made. That the translation of the New Testament was 
Wycliffe’s own work we may assume with a considerable 
degree of certainty, for this is the point upon which the 
testimonies of friends and foes, as given above, most un- 
doubtedly agree. Although Huss speaks of the whole Bible 
as translated by Wycliffe, we shall yet find immediately that 
a great part of the Old Testament was done by one of his 
friends; and our attention is thus directed chiefly to the New 
Testament as Wycliffe’s part of the work. Knighton, in 
speaking of ‘the Gospel,’ and ‘the Evangelical Pearl,’ refers 
of course primarily to the New Testament. Added to this, 
there is a close resemblance of expression and style in the 
Gospels as compared with the other parts of the New 
Testament; and the whole has the appearance of being cast 
in one mould. 

Prefaces are attached to the several books. These, however, 
are not original productions, but merely translations of the 
prologues which usually precede the different books of Scrip- 
ture in the manuscripts of the Vulgate of the fourteenth 
century. Whether these prefaces were translated by the same 
hand as the text is not certain; and there is some reason to 
suppose that they were not attached to the text at first, but 
were added afterwards—at least, they are wanting in some 
manuscripts before the Gospels, and in other copies before 
the other books. Not unfrequently short explanations of 
words are admitted into the text. The different manuscripts, 
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however, of this original version of the New Testament vary 
considerably from one another, as the Biblical text in several 
of them has undergone a considerable number of corrections 
and changes. 

The execution of the Old Testament was taken in hand 
either while the New Testament was still in progress, or 
shortly after the completion of the latter,—and this not by 
Wycliffe himself, but by one of his friends and fellow-labourers. 
The original manuscript of this part of the work has remark- 
ably been preserved. A second manuscript, which was copied 
from this one before undergoing correction, contains a remark 
which ascribes the translation to Nicholas of Hereford; and 
this remark, which was manifestly added no long time after, is 
worthy of full credit. Now, it is a peculiar circumstance that 
both these manuscripts break off quite unexpectedly in the 
middle of a sentence,—namely, in the Book of Baruch iii. 20,” 
—a fact which can only be explained by the supposition that 
the writer was suddenly interrupted in the work. This 
supposition well coincides with the fact, attested by existing 
documents, that Nicholas of Hereford, Doctor of Theology, 
and one of the leaders of the Wycliffe party in 1382, after a 
sermon preached by him before the University on Ascension 
Day, was cited, in June of the same year, to appear before 
a Provincial Synod in London, to answer for his teaching on 
that occasion. 

The result of his examination was that on July 1 sentence 
of excommunication was passed upon him. Against this sen- 
tence he appealed to the Pope, and, according to Knighton’s 

1 It is preserved in the Bodleian Library, No. 959 (3093), and is dis- 
tinguished by the circumstance that very often alterations are made in the 
middle of a sentence; not unfrequently a word has been cancelled as soon as 
it was written, or before it was written fully, in order to put another in its 
place. Wycilifite Versions, i. pp. xvii. and xlvii. 

2 The second MS, is in the Bodleian, marked Doucz 369, and ends with the 
words, ‘and othyr men in the place of hem risen, The yunge.'’ Then on 
the next side stands written by another but contemporary hand, ‘ £xplict 


translacim Nicholay de herford.’ See Wyclifite Versions, vol. i. pp. xvii. 
tind 1., where a facsimile of these words with the preceding lines is given, 
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Chronicle, went in person to Rome to prosecute his appeal, 
but was there thrown into prison, where he remained for some 
years, when he was at length discharged, and returned to 
England. It is easy, therefore, to understand how Nicholas 
of Hereford came to be so suddenly interrupted in the 
middle of his work; and as it was impossible for him to 
carry on the work for several years, the fragment remained 
as it was when he was unexpectedly compelled to lay down 
his pen. 

If these combinations and conjectures rest upon any 
adequate ground, they furnish us at the same time with the 
advantage of a fixed date; for, supposing the above facts to 
be correct, we shall then be able to assume with some con- 
fidence that in June 1382, at the latest, the translation of the 
New Testament by Wycliffe must have been completed, if his 
fellow-labourer Hereford had already in the Old Testament 
advanced as far as the Apocrypha, and was in the middle of 
the Book of Baruch. The version itself affords proof that it 
was continued and finished by another hand ; not improbably 
by Wycliffe himself. From Baruch ili. 20 the style is one 
characteristically different from Hereford’s, as we shall have 
occasion to show in the sequel. The prologues to the 
books of the Old Testament, as in the case of the New 
Testament, are only a translation of those which were 
then commonly found in the manuscripts of the Vulgate. 
For the most part they consist of letters and other pieces 
of Jerome. 

Tt must have been a heartfelt joy and deep satisfaction for 
Wycliffe when the translation of the whole Bible was completed, 
and the great plan accomplished which he had so long cherished 
and pushed forward with so warm a zeal, This, in all proba- 
bility, took place in the year I 382. Wycliffe, however, was 
not the man to betake himself to rest as soon as he had 
attained any single object, and least of all in this sacred cause, 
To him the translation of the Bible was not an end in itself, 
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but only a means to an end—that end being to place the Bible 
in the hands of his own countrymen, and to bring home the 
Word of God to the hearts of the English people. His next 
care, therefore, after the translation was ready, was to make it 
as widely useful as possible. For this purpose copies of it 
were now made and circulated, not only of the whole Bible, 
but also of portions, and even of single books. Moreover, in 
many of these copies there was inserted a table of the Bible 
lessons for Sundays and all the feast and fast days of the 
ecclesiastical year, which table is still to be found in several of 
the existing manuscripts; and, in order to put select portions 
of Scripture into the hands of many at a cheap price, books 
were also copied out which contained no more than the 
Gospels and Epistles. Of this sort are two manuscripts still 
remaining, which were written at all events before the close of 
the fourteenth century. 

A still more important work now became necessary. As 
soon as the English Bible was complete and came into use, the 
imperfections which clung to it began to be manifest ; and in 
truth it was not to be wondered at that it should have con- 
siderable blemishes. It was a work of uncommon magnitude, 
especially for that time, considering that it was executed under 
unfavourable circumstances by different hands, and in the 
absence of any firm basis of clear and consistent principles of 
translation. The portion executed by Hereford, embracing 
the Old Testament books, had a character of its own, differing 
much from Wycliffe’s version of the New Testament in its 
method of translation, and in the form of its English idiom. 
These and other blemishes could least of all escape the notice 
of Wycliffe himself. It was he undoubtedly who suggested a 
revision of the whole work, and perhaps undertook it himself. 
Luther, in like manner, after his complete German Bible 
appeared in 1534, began ere long to revise it, and never ceased 
till his death to improve and polish it, partly by his own hand 
and partly with the assistance of Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, 
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Cruciger, and others. No marvel if the case was the same 
with the English Bible of the fourteenth century. 

The revision was a work of time. Wycliffe did not live to 
see it completed. The revised Wycliffe Bible did not appear 
till several years after his death, and the improved form which 
it then assumed was essentially the work of one man, who was 
a trusted friend of Wycliffe, and in his latest years his assistant 
in parochial work, John Purvey. This fact has been made not 
merely probable but certain by the learned editors of the 
Wycliffe versions of the Bible, who have also shown that the 
probable date of the completion of the revision was the year 
1388, z.¢., four years after Wycliffe’s death.1 Before the ap- 
pearance of the collected edition of the Wycliffe translations 
just referred to, very confused and mistaken ideas of the oldest 
English versions of the Bible prevailed. Not to speak of the 
already-mentioned and now exploded assertion of Sir Thomas 
More, that long before Wycliffe’s day there were in existence 
complete translations of the Bible in English, it was a common 
error, since Lewis’s day down to 1848, to take the older 
translation of Wycliffe for the later revised one, and to take 
the later for the older, z.e., for the genuine or unrevised work of 
Wycliffe. More than this, down to the year 1848 no part of 
the older translation had appeared zz priné, with the exception 


1 To have established this fact, and brought clear light into the manifold 
darkness which rested upon these subjects, is one of the numerous merits of 
these two men who, with the liberal support of the delegates of the University 
Press of Oxford, carried on their investigations for twenty-two years, made a 
thorough search of the most important public and private libraries of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and on the basis of a critical comparison of numerous 
MSS. published the earlier as well as the later translations, along with prefaces. 
The work has this title, Te Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testa- 
ments, with the Apocryphal books, in the earliest English versions made from 
the Latin Vulgate by John Wycliffe and his followers, edited by the Rev. Josiah 
Forshall, F.R.S., and Sir Frederic Madden, K.H., F.R.S., Keeper of the 
Manuscripts in the British Museum. Oxford University Press, 1850, 4 vols. 
large 4to, with a copious Preface in vol. i. (from which we have drawn much 
of what we have given above), and a Glossary to these translations in vol. iy, 
The two translations are throughout printed side by side in double columns— 
the older to the left, the later to the right. The various readings are given in 
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of the Song of Songs, which Dr. Adam Clarke had printed in 
his Bible Commentary from a manuscript in his own possession.’ 
It seems that the older genuine Wycliffe translation had met 
with the fate of being so long ignored in consequence of the 
appearance of the later improved version. For the later form 
of the text of the translation was eagerly sought after. Copies 
of it came into the hands of people belonging to all classes 
of society, and must have been multiplied with extraordinary 
rapidity, for even at the present day there are still about 150 
manuscripts extant which contain Purvey’s revised version 
either in whole or in part, the majority of which were executed 
within forty years after the year 1388. 

It would, however, be extremely short-sighted and hasty if 
we should undervalue or entirely overlook the work of Wycliffe 
by reason of Purvey’s work. Was, then, Purvey’s Bible 
translation anything more than a uniformly executed edition 
of Wycliffe’s work, already published, revised in respect to 
language and expression? The revision was, indeed, carried 
through in a consistent manner under the guidance of distinctly 
conceived principles ; but this was a work of far less difficulty 


1 Henry Wharton, in the Axctorium to Ussher's Historia dogmatica 
Controversiae de Scripturis et Sacrisvernaculis, London, 1690, p. 424, had 
rightly perceived which was the older and which the later translation, and 
while rightly attributing the older to Wycliffe, had incorrectly assigned the 
Jater to John of Trevisa. Dr. Waterland had come to see that the Translation, 
with the General Preface to the Bible, was the work of John Purvey; but he 
had not held fast to this view, and had even fallen back to the old opinion 
that the later recension was the earlier. He was followed in this by John 
Lewis, Wycliffe's first biographer, when he published, on the basis of two MSS., 
the later translation of the New Testament as the work of Wycliffe— 
The New Testament, translated out of the Latin Vulgate, by John Wiclif, 
about 1378. Lond., 1731, fol. This same translation has been twice printed 
in the present century—in 1810, by H. H. Baber, The New Testament, 
translated from the Latin, in the year 1380, by John Wyclif, D.D. ; and in 
1841, upon the basis of one MS., in Bagster’s English Hexapla, 4to. (The 
Bible Translations of Wiclif, Tyndale, Cranmer, and others), On the other 
hand, the New Testament in the older translation was first published in 1848 
by Lea Wilson, after a MS. in his own possession, under the title, The New 
Testament in English, translated by John Wycliffe, circa 1380. Lond., 4to. 
Last of all, Rev. Josiah Forshall and Sir Frederic Madden have given to the 
world the two Translations of the whole Bible, with critical exactness, in the 
work already mentioned, 
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than the task of originating the translation itself, especially when 
we consider the grandeur and the novelty of the first idea of 
the work, and the tenacious persistency and steady industry 
which were absolutely required for its execution. Last of all, 
we point again to the probability before referred to—that it was 
Wycliffe himself who was first sensible of the need of a revision 
of the finished translation ; and it was only the carrying out of 
the task which fell to Purvey—whose relative merits, however, 
_ we have no wish to undervalue. 

What, now, is the peculiar character and importance of the 
earlier version, in so far as it was Wycliffe’s personal work? 
Its peculiarity becomes more clearly visible when we compare 
the New Testament in the older version with the Old Testa- 
ment as rendered by Hereford. MHereford’s translation is 
excessively literal, and keeps as close as possible, almost 
pedantically, to the Latin expression and arrangement of 
sentences of the Vulgate. This makes the version very often 
stiff and awkward, forced and obscure. The translator kept 
only the original in view, in the wish to render it with the 
utmost possible fidelity ; on the spirit and laws of the English 
tongue he seems scarcely to have bestowed a thought, and as 
little on the qualities of intelligibility and legibility which it was 
his business to impart to the translated text. The case is quite 
different with Wycliffe in the books which he translated, and 
above all in the New Testament. He ever keeps in view the 
spirit of his mother-tongue and the requirements of English 
readers, so that the translation is so simple as to be thoroughly 
readable. Nay more, it is a remarkable fact that Wycliffe’s 
English style in his Bible translation, compared with his other 
English writings, rises to an uncommon pitch of perspicuity, 
beauty, and force. 

If we compare Wycliffe’s Bible, not with his own English 
writings, but with English literature in general before and after 
his time, a still more important result is revealed. Wycliffe’s 
translation of the Bible marks an epoch in the development of 
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the English language just as much as Luther’s translation does 
in the history of the German tongue. The Luther Bible opens 
the period of the new High German; Wycliffe’s Bible stands 
at the head of the Middle English. _It is usual, indeed, to 
represent not Wycliffe, but.Chaucer—the father of English 
_poetry—as the first representative of the Middle English 
literature. But later philologists—such as Marsh, Koch, and 
others—rightly recognise Wycliffe’s Bible prose as the earliest 
5 classic ‘Middle English.. Chaucer, indeed, has some rare 
features of superiority—liveliness of description, a charming 
way of clothing his ideas, genuine English humour, and a 
masterly command of language. Such qualities of style appeal 
more to the educated classes—they are not adapted to make a 
form of speech the common property of the nation. That 
which is destined to develop a new language must be something 
which concerns closely the weal and the woe of man, and 
which for that reason takes hold irresistibly of every man in 
a nation, the lowest as well as the highest, and, to use Luther’s 
expression, ‘satisfies the heart.’ In other words, it must be 
moral and religious truths, grasped with the energy of a genuine 
enthusiasm, and finding acceptance and diffusion for themselves 
in fresh forms of speech. If Luther, with his translation of 
the Bible, opened the era of the High German dialect, so 
Wycliffe, with his English Bible, stands side by side with 
Chaucer at the head of the Middle English. In the latter, 
moreover, are already found the fundamental characters of the 
new English, which reached its development in the sixteenth 
century. 


CHARTERS VITI 
WYCLIFFE AS THINKER AND THEOLOGIAN 


1. His GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT AS A THINKER AND 
REFORMER 


Ir makes a great difference in our whole view and judgment of 
Wycliffe, according as, on the one hand, we assume that from 
the very beginning of his public work he stood forth with a 
complete and unified system of thought, or as, on the other, 
-we recognise a gradual development of his thoughts, and 
progress of his knowledge. The former assumption was 
entertained until recent times. Wycliffe’s earliest biographer, 
John Lewis, was the first to adopt this view, and it continued 
to be held even after Vaughan had been able to throw some 
light upon the inner progress of Wycliffe’s ideas. Men imagined 
they saw Wycliffe stand before them at once a finished man, 
and missed in him that gradual loosening from the bonds of 
error, and that slow progress in new knowledge, which in the 
case of Luther followed the first decided break with his old 
thoughts. This assumption rests upon error, and especially 
upon an imperfect acquaintance with the underlying facts. 
Even from the Z7yialogus, the first of Wycliffe’s works which 
was sent to the press, men might have learned with sufficient 
certainty that Wycliffe had passed through very considerable 
changes of opinion. For in more than one place he makes the 
frankest acknowledgment that on more than one metaphysical 
question he had formerly tenaciously upheld the opposite of 
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what he now maintained—that ‘he was sunk in the depths of 


“the sea, and had stammered out many things which he was 


unable clearly to make good.’ Still more strongly does he 
express himself in one of his unprinted writings, where he 
makes the following free confession: ‘Other statements which 
at one time appeared strange to me, now appear to me to be 
sound and true, and I defend them ; for,’ he continues, in the 
words of St. Paul, ‘when I was a child in the knowledge of the 
faith, I spoke as a child, I understood as a child; but when, 
in God’s strength, I became a man, I put away, by His grace, 
childish thoughts.’ In this place he is speaking especially of 
the freedom of man’s will and agency.’ And in a similar way 
he expresses himself in his work on the Zruth of Holy Scripture, 
touching his childishly literal understanding of the Bible in his 
earlier years. ‘At last, however,’ he continues, ‘the Lord, by 
the power of His grace, opened my mind to understand the 
Scriptures ;’ and he even adds the humbling confession—‘I 
acknowledge that ofttimes, for the sake of vain-glory, I departed 
from the teaching of Scripture, both in what I maintained and 
what I opposed, when my double aim was to acquire a dazzling 
fame among the people, and to lay bare the pride of the sophists.’ 

Other frank acknowledgments of Wycliffe to the same effect 
could be produced, but these may suffice, and I only add here 
a few more particulars which are worthy of mention. 

Among the collections of Wycliffe’s Latin sermons there 
is one, upon which we have already remarked, that, when 
compared with the others, supplies some information regarding 
the progress of the preacher in knowledge. We refer to the 
older collection of forty miscellaneous sermons. ‘This comes 
out especially in his doctrine of the Zora’s Supper, on which we 
shall have occasion to remark more particularly below. In 
addition to this, it is unmistakable that on the subject of the 


1 Responsiones ad argumenta Radulphi de Strode, Vienna MS. 1338, f. 116, 
col, 3. Et aliae conclusiones, quae olim videbaniur miht mirabiles, jam 
videntur mihi catholicae, defendendo, etc. 
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Papacy and the Hierarchy, not only Wycliffe’s tone of language, 
but even his mode of thought, is essentially different, after the > 
occurrence of the Western Schism of 1378, from what it was 
before that event. Further, on the subject of the Mendicant 
Orders, Wycliffe’s opinions in his earlier writings differ widely 
from those expressed in his later ones. We shall show that 
there is no good ground for the supposition which has hitherto 
prevailed among Church historians, and upon which even an 
investigator like Vaughan proceeds, viz., that Wycliffe had 
commenced his conflict with the Mendicant Orders as early 
as 1360 or the following year, and carried it on for twenty 
years afterwards. It was in connection with the question of 
transubstantiation that any controversy of Wycliffe with these 
particular Orders took its rise. Before that time it was rather 
against the endowed Orders that he aimed his attacks, while 
towards Francis of Assisi and Dominic, and the Orders founded 
by them, he cherished and expressed all manner of respect and 
sincere recognition. 

All these facts constitute a sufficient proof that Wycliffe 
passed through important changes of opinion, even after he 
had arrived at mature years, and had made his first appearance 
upon the public stage; and that on several questions of great 
moment he gradually arrived at essentially different conclusions 
from those of his earlier years. It would indeed have been 
astonishing if a mind so independent and thoughtful—a man 
whose whole life was spent in labours on behalf of others, and 
in efforts for God’s glory and the public good—had, in the 
substance of his teaching, adhered stiffly to the standpoints 
which he had in the first instance taken up. It will accordingly 
be our aim, as far as possible, to point out the gradual 
development of Wycliffe’s views on all the chief points of his 
philosophical “and theological beliefs. 

We have to regard Wycliffe first as a philosophical, and 
next as a theological thinker and writer; and though his 
philosophy and theology continually interlock, conformably 
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to the whole character of scholasticism (for Wycliffe was a 
scholastic divine), yet it may be conducive to clearness if we 
give to each a separate treatment. 


2. WYCLIFFE AS A PHILOSOPHICAL THINKER AND WRITER 


In order that the distinctive features of Wycliffe’s philosophy 
may be adequately described, a sufficient amount of his writings 
in this department must first be forthcoming. Here much is 
lacking ; for of his philosophical works, in the form of treatises, 
not a single piece has ever appeared in print, down to the 
present day ; and, what is more serious, a considerable number 
of them have in all probability perished.’ Contenting ourselves 
with what remains available, and turning first to his logical 
pieces, these, so far as we are acquainted with them, consist of 
only two short tractates, the one entitled Zogica, the other 
Logicae Continuatio. Both of these have the peculiarity of 
limiting themselves to the simplest ideas and principles; whereas 
the logical treatises of the fourteenth century generally run into 
excessive length and lose themselves in the extremest subtleties. 
In the Logica he treats simply of terminus, propositio, and 
argumentum, each of these forms of thought being defined and 
exhibited in its simplest varieties. And here we meet with 
the memoriter-verses on the manifold forms of syllogism which 
had been in use since the time of William Shyreswood. 

The Logicae Continuatio, again, examines somewhat more 
largely the different kinds of judgments and processes of proof. 
That Wycliffe restricted himself in both works to the most 
general principles of the science was no doubt done in 
consideration of what was wanted for young men on their first 
introduction to the study of logic. 


It is next worthy of notice that these treatises on formal 
1 In the list of lost works of Wycliffe given by Shirley in his Catalogue, 


p. 50, occur not fewer than twenty-four numbers, which appear to have been 
works of a logical or metaphysical description. 
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logic have a theological and especially a Biblical end in view, 
In the introduction to the Zogica, Wycliffe says frankly, ‘I 
have been induced by several friends of God’s Word (legis Det 
amicos) to compose a treatise in explanation of the logic of 
Holy Scripture. For, as I see many entering upon the study 
of logic, with the idea that they will be the better able thereby 
to understand the Word of God, and then leaving it again, on 
account of its distasteful mixture of heathenish ideas, and also 
of the hollowness of the study when thus conducted, I propose, 
with the object of sharpening the faculties of believing minds, 
to give processes of proof for propositions which are all to be 
drawn from Scripture,’ etc. etc. 

The reader sees that it is entirely with Christian ideas—with 
Biblical knowledge—that he proposes to concern himself. Yet 
the result is no sorry mixture of theological and philosophical 
matter, but a purely formal doctrine of the laws of thought. 
Even in his latest years he laid great stress upon a right 
knowledge of logic for the understanding of Christian truth, 
and maintained that the light esteem of Scripture doctrine, 
and every error in respect to it, had its root in ignorance of 
logic and grammar. ‘This was not a thought exclusively 
Wycliffe’s own. He shared it with William Occam, whom he 
names more than once in his manuscript works, and sometimes 
under his scholastic title of honour, Venerabilis Inceptor. 

Passing from Logic to Metaphysics, the question which 
Wycliffe regarded as by far the most important was that of 
Universals. We handles this question not only in several 
treatises devoted to it, eg., De Universalibus, Replicatio de 
Universalibus, De Materia et Forma, De Yaeis, but in his 
theological works, also, he not seldom returns to it as being, in 
his opinion, a doctrine of great reach and decisiveness in his 
theological bearings. For Wycliffe was in philosophy a Realist. 
He takes his stand firmly and with the greatest decision upon 
that side which maintains the objectivity and reality of 
Universals ; following herein Augustine among the fathers of 
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the Church, and Plato among the ancient philosophers, as his 
authorities and models. In this point he sides with Plato 
against the criticism which Aristotle directed against the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas. However highly he values Aristotle 
in other respects, calling him, as the Middle Age in general 
did, Zhe Philosopher, and usually leaning upon his authority, 
he is still distinctly conscious that on this subject he is a 
Platonist, and essentially at variance with Artistotle—a state of 
matters which was not at all irreconcilable with the fact that 
Wycliffe, like all his contemporaries, had no knowledge 
whatever of the Platonic philosophy from its original Greek 
sources. He seems to have known Plato only from Augustine 
and by his mediation ; and he was by no means the first who, 
while of a Platonising spirit, was yet unable to withdraw 
himself from the authority of Aristotle. The Parisian teacher 
Heinrich Gothals of Ghent (d. 1293) Henrieus de Gandavo, 
Doctor solemnis), the Averroist Johann of Jandun (d. about 
1320), and Walter Burleigh (d. 1337), to all of whom Wycliffe 
occasionally refers, had preceded him in the path of an 
Augustinian Church-Platonism conjoined with Aristotelian 
method. 

That Wycliffe makes use of the double designation universal 
and zdea in speaking of the same subject, is sufficient to show 
that he had not overcome the dualism between Aristotelic and 
Platonic first principles. Nowhere, so far as we know, does he 
draw a clear and definite distinction between édea and universal. 
And yet one difference may be observed to prevail in his use 
of language upon this subject. When he treats of ideas, his 
point of view is always one where he looks at matters from a 
higher to a lower level; whereas the case is often the reverse 
when he speaks of wniversals. Manifestly, in the one case, the 
ground taken is @ Prior? ground; in the other case it is 
empirical. It isthe Platonic spirit which prevails in the former, 
the Aristotelic in the latter. 

Still Wycliffe is perfectly well aware that the principle which 
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asserts the objective reality of universals is a very disputable 
one; and he has reflected on the causes which have given rise 
to the controversy regarding it. Four causes, it appears to 
him, underlie this great and long-standing divergency of 
opinion. The first cause is found in the strong impressions 
made by the world of sense, whereby the reason is darkened. 
The second cause he finds in a striving after seeming instead 
of real knowledge, as of old among the Sophists, from which 
arises much contention, insomuch that men dispute propositions 
which ought to be conceded as necessary truths. A third 
cause he finds in the pretentiousness of men, which is always 
reaching after something peculiar to itself, and stiffly maintain- 
ing and defending it. And finally, he discovers a fourth cause 
in the want of instruction. 

Wycliffe’s doctrine of ;deas and their reality does not admit 
of being set forth without the conception of God. For he 
takes this conception as his starting-point. The Idea is, in his 
view, an absolutely necessary truth, for truth is nothing else but 
God’s thought, which thought is also immediately a willing and 
working, a proposing and doing, on the part of God. For God 
cannot think anything which is external to Himself, unless this 
thing is intellectually thinkable. What God creates, He cannot 
possibly create by chance or unwisely ; He must therefore 
think it; and His thought, or the archetype of the creature, is 
identical with the zdea ; and this same is eternal, for it is the 
same in time with the Divine knowledge. In its essence it is 
one with God, in its form it is different from God, as a ground 
conformably to which God thinks out what He creates. It 
has in itself a ground in reason, by virtue of which it determines 
the Divine knowledge. 

In this last expressed proposition lies, as it appears to me, 
the kernel of Wycliffe’s doctrine of ideas, the central point of 
his Realism. He is not satisfied with regarding human know- 
ledge as a reflex of actual existence ; while the Nominalism or 
Terminism (as Prantl calls it) of Occam looks upon knowledge, 
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in so far as it goes beyond the sensible observation of nature 
and the empirical self-contemplation of the soul, only as 
something subjective, and cast in a logical form. According to 
Wycliffe, in thinking of universals, we conceive what has an 
independent existence—what has its ground in God’s thought 
and work. But even God’s thought, he holds, does not 
proceed arbitrarily, but conformably to its subject, agreeably to 
reason, answerably to the reason of things. And hence, in 
more places than one, he decidedly censures the usual practice 
of speaking of the thinkability of the unreal, or even of the 
self-contradictory, as empty subtlety, and a copious source of 
false reasonings and perverted conclusions. Rather he lays 
down the proposition that God can only think that which He 
thinks in point of fact, and He thinks only that which z—zs, 
at least in the sense of intellectual entity, in like manner as 
God, in willing, working, and creating, can only work and 
produce that which He actually produces, in its own time. 
For God’s knowing and producing are coincident; God’s 
knowledge of any creature, and His production and sustenta- 
tion of it, are one and the same thing. 

The realism of Wycliffe, accordingly, is a principle of great 
and wide bearing. He is an enemy of all arbitrary, empty, 
and vague thought ; he will not allow it to have the value of 
thought—as, for example, when a man supposes what might 
have followed if a certain something presupposed had not taken 
place (conclusiones contingentiae). Only realities can be thought. 
Thus knowing and thinking are coincident, as well in God as 
in the human mind, which thinks exactly as much as it knows, 
and no more. Only, if we would hit Wycliffe’s meaning, we 
must not restrict the real to what is perceptible by the senses, 
and what is a matter of experience at the present moment. 
Agreeably to his principle, he does not allow of any endless 
series of ideas, according to which every idea would give rise 
again to another, and that to a third, and so on for ever. 
Such a reflex action, evermore mirroring back the idea and 
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reduplicating it, is to him something useless and perverted— 
a mere stammering talk without sense and substance ; whereas 
we have to occupy ourselves with the realities of things, 
which objectively determine our knowledge by what they actu- 
ally are. 

It remains to add that Wycliffe loves to give a Biblical as 
well as a philosophical basis and development to these 
thoughts by means of the idea of the Logos. He is con- 
vinced that his doctrine of ideas is agreeable to Scripture, 
and he lays stress upon it particularly on that account. For 
the same reason he holds it advisable to expound this doctrine 
of ideas only to such as are familiar, at least in some degree, 
with the thoughts of Scripture ; one to whom the latter are still 
strange may easily take offence at his doctrine. Herein 
Wyciiffe supports himself, with special liking, upon an expression 
of St. John in the prologue of his Gospel—a passage to which, 
in several of his writings, and in connection with different 
thoughts, he continually returns, sometimes by express quotation, 
and sometimes by a mere allusion. And yet, remarkably, this 
passage is one which Wycliffe has misunderstood (following, it 
is true, the lead of the Latin Fathers, especially Augustine, and 
of several of the scholastics, including Thomas Aquinas) ; his 
error lying in throwing into one sentence certain words which 
properly fall into two. In chapter i. 3, the Evangelist says of 
the Logos—‘ All things were made by Him, and without Him 
was not anything made that was made’; and then in ver. 4 
continues—‘In Him was life,’ etc. But Wycliffe, following 
the authority of his predecessors, takes the last words of ver. 3, 
‘quod factum est’ (in the Vulgate), along with ‘in ipso vita 
erat’ of ver. 4, as forming together one sentence (a mistake 
which was only possible where the Greek original was not 
understood) ; and then he finds the thought of the whole to be 
this—‘ Everything which was created was originally, and, before 
its creation in time, an actual reality—ideally pre-formed, in the 
eternally pre-existent Logos.’ 
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With this passage he connected other Biblical expressions ; 
above all the word of Christ where He testifies of Himself, ‘I 
am the way, the truth, and the life’ (John xiv. 6), which last 
word he interprets, certainly not very happily, as meaning the 
eternal life of thought. In addition, he appeals to the authority 
of the Apostle Paul, where (Rom. xi. 36) he says ‘Of Him, 
and through Him, and to Him are all things.’ In particular, 
he supposes that when the apostle was caught up into heaven, 
and saw visions and heard unutterable words, he had a view 
vouchsafed to him of the intellectual world—the world of 
ideas. And then he traces to the instructions of St. Paul the 
initiation of his great convert Dionysius into those high 
mysteries which the latter has treated of in his work Ox the 
Divine Names. 

True knowledge is conditioned by Wycliffe, conformably 
to the above basis of thinking, by the apprehension of the 
ground of things pre-existing in the eternal reason. If men 
look at creatures only in their existence as known to them by 
experience (cx proprio genere), their minds thereby are only 
distracted and drawn off from God. If we desire one day to 
see God in the heavenly home, we must here below consider 
His creatures in the light of those deep intellectual principles, 
in which they are known and ordered by Him, and we must 
turn our eyes towards that eternal horizon under which that 
light lies concealed. 

But not only true knowledge, but also true morality is 
conditioned, according to Wycliffe’s fundamental view, by our 
grasping and striving after that which is universal. All envy, 
and every sinful act, has its basis in the want of well-ordered 
love to the universal. Whoever prefers a personal good to a 
common good, and sets his aim upon riches, human dignities, 
etc., places that which is lower and individual above that 
which is higher and universal; he reverses the right order 
of things, he loves not truth and peace (Zech. viii. 19), and 
therein falls into sin. And thus it is that in knowledge and 
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feeling with regard to universals (circa universalia) is the cause 
of all the sin that is dominant in the world. 

After this glance at Wycliffe’s philosophical principles, 
especially his realistic metaphysics, we pass on to his theo- 


logical system, in which we shall see again the reflection of 


the philosophical standpoint which has been indicated above. 


3. WYCLIFFE’s THEOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


1. The Sources of Christian Truth 


In proceeding to treat of Wycliffe’s theological system, we 
have to inquire first of all into his fundamental ideas of the 
sources of our knowledge of Christian truth. The nature of 
the subject, and the theological peculiarity of Wycliffe, both 
require precedence to be given to this point. 

Wycliffe recognises a double source from which Christian 
knowledge is to be derived—reason and revelation, as we are 
wont to say; vatio and auctoritas, as the scholastics express 
themselves. For in all the scholastics we find this distinction 
made. They bring forward, for one and the same proposition, 
first rationes, or ground of reason, and next aucioritates or 
testimonies of Holy Scripture, or of the Fathers, Councils, 
etc. Wycliffe distinguishes, in like manner, between vatio and 
auctoritas as the two bases of theological argument and of all 
Christian knowledge. 

Under ‘reason’ Wycliffe by no means understands anything 
merely formal—thought, with its inherent laws—in virtue of 
which it rejects what is contradictory and draws necessary 
conclusions from given premises, and regulates the formation 
of ideas, the process of proof, and the like. In one word, by 
the term ratio Wycliffe does not denote merely the formal 
logic and.dialectic. However much stress he lays upon these 
sciences, in the spirit of his age and of its scholastic philosophy, 
he by no means contents himself with a merely formal doctrine 
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of thought and a scientific method, but he has a conviction 
that the reason of man has within itself a certain basis of 
truth in reference to the invisible, the Divine, and the moral. 
To this stock of intuitional truth belong the wmzversals, or 
ideas, so far as knowledge or theoretical reason is concerned. 
With reference, on the other hand, to action and the practical 
reason, Wycliffe appeals to the law of nature, which has its 
seat in the conscience and the natural reason. He looks 
upon the law of nature as the standard of all laws, so that 
not only municipal law, but even the moral commandments — 
of Christ, are to be valued according to their conformity to 
the law of nature. On this subject, indeed, I think I have 
remarked in Wycliffe a certain wavering of judgment, or more 
accurately a progress of thought in the direction of recognising 
the exclusively decisive authority of revelation—ze., of Holy 
Scripture. For while in the book De Cividi Dominio he sets 
forth the law of nature as the independent standard of all laws, 
even of the moral law of Christ, I find that in his treatise Of 
the Truth of Holy Scripture—which was written several years 
later at the least—he recognises the law of Christ as the 
absolutely perfect law—as the source of all that is good in 
every other law. But in so saying he has no intention to bring 
into question that there exists a natural law in the conscience 
and the reason. 

Not only in matters of action and of duty, but also in 
matters of faith, Wycliffe recognises a natural light ; only he 
most distinctly pronounces as erroneous the notion that the 
light of faith is opposed to the light of nature, so that what 
appears to be impossible, in the light of nature, must be held 
for truth in the light of faith, and wéce versa, There are not 
two lights thus contradicting each othér ; but the natural light 
has since the fall been weakened, and labours under a degree 
of imperfection; but this God in His grace heals by the 
impartation of revealed knowledge. Thus it.comes to pass 
that what one man knows by the spiritual light of grace, 
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another man knows by natural light. Hence the different 
stages of knowledge in respect to the articles of faith among 
different men. Thus Wycliffe has no doubt that Plato and 
other philosophers were able to know, by means of natural 
light, that there is a Trinity in the nature of God; and he 
makes the attempt himself to prove by grounds of reason the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the necessity of the Incarnation of 
the Divine Logos, and other doctrines of the Gospel. He 
thus credits reason with an independent power of its own of 
penetrating deeply into the knowledge of the mysteries of 
salvation. Herein he occupies the same standpoint with the 
great majority of the scholastic divines. 

His difference from the other scholastics in the view he 
takes of ‘authority,’ z.e., of positive revelation, is even more 
marked than his agreement with them on the subject of 
reason. On this subject Wycliffe approves himself as a 
thoroughly independent thinker, and especially as a man imbued 
with the spirit of the Reformation ; for he has already come in 
sight of the principle that Holy Scripture is the only authoritative 
document of revelation—that it is the rule and standard of all 
teachings and teachers. But I find that on this decisive point 
it was only step by step that Wycliffe attained to the truth. 

Apart from reason, the scholastics set forth as a standard 
principle, ‘authority.’ Under this idea they range, in mis- 
cellaneous array, conclusions of Councils, decrees of the 
Popes, doctrines of the Fathers, Biblical statements. In 
their eyes Holy Scripture has no peculiar, exclusive, privileged 
position, no decisive weight of its own. In other words, the 
Middle Age, in the generic idea of ‘authority,’ brings together, 
in naive fashion, two different things, which, since the Re- 
formation, have been distinguished from each other, as well as 
by Roman Catholics as by Protestants, viz., Scripture and 
Tradition. Criticism was so far incomplete, that these two 
elements were looked upon and made use of as of like nature 
and like validity. The Bible itself was regarded as only a 
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part of tradition—a book handed down from one generation 
to another, just as the works of the Fathers were. Tradition, 
on the other hand, had come to be regarded as falling under 
the idea of ‘Scripture,’ as it was only known through the 
medium of its written form. We do not mean by this to call 
in question the fact that the scholastic divines were in general 
aware of the distinction between the Bible and Church 
tradition. Evidences of this are, no doubt, to be found in 
their dogmatic systems, summa, qguodlibets, etc. But that was 
a theoretical distinction. In practice, in bringing proof in 
support of any Roman dogma, the distinction was immediately 
forgotten ; traditional elements and Scripture proofs were all 
uncritically jumbled together, as though they were all of equal 
value ; they were all alike ‘ Authorities.’ 

With Wycliffe in this respect thé case was essentially 
different. It is true, indeed, as shown above, that he too 
mentions ‘authority’ along with ‘reason’ in a general way, as 
sources of knowledge and bases of proof in matters of faith ; 
and in dealing with such questions, like other scholastics, he 
places Scripture and Tradition in line together, under the one 
banner of ‘authority.’ But this in his case, when closely 
examined, is only like a small fragment of egg-shell still 
adhering to the wings of the newly-hatched chicken. It is 
merely the force of custom which we recognise in this still 
lingering use of the technical word ‘authority.’ For in all 
cases where he is independently developing his own principles, 
and maintaining them not merely in theory, but applying them 
to particular questions of a practical nature, he draws so sharp 
a line of distinction between Scripture and Tradition that the 
two can no longer be properly ranged under the common 
head of ‘authority.’ For he ascribes to Holy Scripture, and 
to it alone, ‘unlimited authority’; he distinguishes in principle 
between God’s Word and human tradition, and he acknowledges 
the Scriptures to be in and by themselves the all-sufficing 
source of Christian knowledge. 


— 
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Nor was it only at a later stage of his teaching that Wycliffe 
grasped this decisive principle ; he gave early expression to it. 
It was only gradually, it is true, that he reached it, and to 
what extent this was so will be shown below. But as early 
as the date of his collection of ‘ Miscellaneous Sermons,’ which 
all belong to the period of his academic labours, and at all 
events to the years preceding 1378, he expresses himself in 
a manner which shows that he fully recognises the alone- 
sufficiency of the Word of God, and pronounces it to be 
unbelief and sin to give up following ‘the law of God,’ and 
to introduce in place of it human traditions. 

With a clear consciousness of the whole bearing and extent 
of this truth, Wycliffe lays down the fundamental proposition 
that ‘God’s Law,’ ze, Holy Scripture, is the unconditional 
and absolutely binding authority. This principle he expresses 
in innumerable places in sermons, learned treatises, and 
popular tracts, and in the most manifold manner, always with 
the consciousness of bearing witness to a truth of the widest 
scope. His opponents, too, were quite sensible of the far- 
reaching and weighty consequences which must result from 
this principle ; and for this reason they did not fail to make it 
the object of their attacks. It was in defence of the principle, 
as well as to illustrate and establish it to the utmost of his 
power, that Wycliffe wrote one of the most important of his 
works, under the title, Of the Truth of Holy Scripture (De 
Verttate Scripturae Sacrae).* 

How he understands his own principle will best appear if 


1 De Veritate Scripturae Sacrae, fols, 1-119, col. 2, This work forms 
part of the so-called Swmma of Wycliffe, namely, its Sixth Book, and with its 
thirty-two chapters would fill a printed volume of about thirty sheets. That 
this work had its origin in theological lectures is certain, both from its contents 
and form, Its date also is fixed by two passages to have been the year 1378. 
The book is properly nothing more than a defence of the Bible against the 
accusatores or inimici Scripturae of whom the author repeatedly speaks, e.g., 
c. 12 and 28. From one passage in the first chapter it appears that one 
leading opponent in particular of Wycliffe and his teaching, along with others 
of the same views, had given the proximate occasion to this apology for the 
Bible; and this is the reason, no doubt, why the personality of Wycliffe 
himself stands out in this particular work with an almost statuesque effect, 
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we inquire into the way in which he partly establishes and 
partly applies it. In establishing and proving the principle of 
the absolute authority of Holy Scripture, Wycliffe looks at his 
subject from many different points of view. First of all, he 
sets out from the general truth, that in every sphere there is a 
first, which is the standard for everything else in the same 
sphere. That the Bible is first and highest in the sphere of 
religion he proves by pointing to the fact that Holy Scripture 
is, as a matter of fact, the Word of God. This last proposition 
he presents in various turns of expression; at one time he 
describes Holy Scripture as the Will and Testament of God 
the Father, which cannot be broken ; and at another he asserts 
that God and His Word are one, and cannot be separated the 
one from the other. 

In other passages, secondly, he describes Christ as the 
proper Author of Holy Scripture, and deduces immediately 
from that fact its infinite superiority and absolute authority. 
As the person of one author is to another, so is the merit of 
one book compared to another; now it is a doctrine of the 
faith that Christ is infinitely superior to every other man, and 
therefore His book, or Holy Scripture, which is His law, stands 
in a similar relation to every other writing which can be named. 
This being so, he knows not how to give any other psycho- 
logical explanation of the indisposition of many to acknowledge 
the unbounded authority of the Bible compared with every 
other book, in any other way than from their want of sincere 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. And as it was a 
standing usage of thought and speech in the medizval period 
to speak of the Bible as ‘God’s Law’ and ‘Christ’s Law,’ so 
Wycliffe calls Christ our Lawgiver; he warmly exclaims that 
Christ has given a law which is sufficient in itself for the whole 
Church militant. But Holy Scripture is regarded by him as 
not only the work of Christ, its Author, not only as a law by 
Him given ; it stands yet nearer to Christ: CuHrist HIMSELF 
is the Scripture which it behoves us to know; and to be 
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ignorant of the Scripture is the same thing as to be ignorant 
of Christ. 

This thought leads directly to a third argument in support 
of the unlimited authority of Scripture, viz. the contents of the 
Bible. The Bible contains exactly that which is necessary 
and indispensable to salvation—a thought to which Wycliffe 
gives expression in the language of the Apostle Peter, ‘ Neither 
is there salvation in any other, for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved,’ 
but the name of Jesus Christ. 

With this limitation of the contents of the Bible to what is 
necessary to salvation stands connected the universal application 
and force of the commands and directions of the Gospel. ‘If 
Christ had gone, in the least degree, more into detail, the rule 
of His religion would have become to a certain extent im- 
perfect ; but as it now stands, layman and cleric, married man 
and monk, servant and master, men in every position of life, 
may live in one and the same service, under Christ’s rule. 
The evangelical law, moreover, contains no special ceremonies 
whereby the universal observance of it would have been made 
impossible; and therefore the: Christian rule and religion, 
according to the form of it handed down to us in the Gospel, 
is of all religions the most perfect, and the only one which is 
in and by itself good.’ 

Last of all, he points to the effects of Holy Scripture as an 
evidence of its truly Divine and absolute authority. The 
sense of Scripture is of more efficacy and use than any other 
thought or language. ‘The experience of the Church at large 
speaks for the sufficiency and efficacy of the Bible. By the 
observance of the pure law of Christ, without mixture of 
human traditions, the Church very rapidly grew; since the 
mixing up of traditions with it, the Church has steadily 
declined. Furthermore, all other forms of wisdom vanish 
away, whereas the wisdom which the Holy Ghost imparted 
to the apostles on the day of Pentecost remains for evermore ; 
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and all its enemies have never been able effectually to 
contradict and withstand it. 

This principle of the absolute authority of the Scriptures, 
which Wycliffe knows how to confirm on so many different sides, 
immediately finds in his hands the most manifold applications. 

From the principle of the Divine origin of Scripture 
immediately follows its infallibility (whereas every other surety, 
even an enlightened Church doctor, like St. Augustine, easily 
errs and leads into error), its moral purity, and its absolute 
perfection in matter and form. In the respect last named 
Wycliffe more than once calls attention to the fact that Holy 
Scripture has a logic of its own, and that its logic is firmly 
based and unanswerable, and that every believer ought to 
yenerate and imitate not only the sense and contents of 
Scripture, but also its logic. For the Holy Ghost led the 
apostles into all truth, and delivered to them also, without 
doubt, a logic of His own, that they might be able to teach 
others again with the like authority. But the chief inference 
which Wycliffe deduces from the Divine origin and absolute 
authority of the Bible is its perfect and entire sufficiency. The 
Bible alone is the ground document of the Church, its 
fundamental law, its chavfa. Evidently with allusion to the 
Magna Charta, the fundamental charter of the civil liberties 
of his nation, Wycliffe loves to speak of the Bible as the 
charter of the Church’s liberties, as the God-given deed of 
grace and promise. It is the kernel of all laws of the Church, 
so that every precept profitable to the Church is contained in 
it, either expressly or by deduction. Scripture alone has this 
importance and authority for the Church—a doctrine which 
corresponds almost literally with the motto of the German 
Reformation, verbo solo, the Word alone. To Scripture alone, 
therefore, is ascribed the prerogative of ‘authenticity.’ In 
comparison with it, all other writings, albeit they may be the 
genuine works of great Church doctors, are ‘apocryphal,’ and 
have no claim upon our faith for their own sake, 
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Not merely in the ecclesiastical sphere and in that of 
religion and morals, but in the whole circle of human existence, 
including civil life and the State, all law, according to Wycliffe, 
ought to order itself according to the law of God. Every 
action, every charitable deed, buying, exchange, etc., is only 
so far right and good as the action is in accord with the 
Evangelical Law ; and in so far as it departs from that law, it is 
to the same extent wrong and invalid. Yea, he goes so far 
as to assert that the whole code of civil law ought to be 
grounded upon the Evangelical Law as a Divine Rule—a view 
which is less evangelical than legal, and reaches farther in its 
consequences than can be approved, for it leads directly to 
a complete Theocracy, if not a complete Hierarchy. 

From what precedes flows the rule—Put nothing, whatever 
it be, upon a footing of equality with Holy Scripture, still less 
aboye it. Wycliffe, without reserve, lays down the proposition, 
‘It is impossible that any word or any deed of the Christian 
should be of equal authority with Holy Scripture.’ To place 
above Scripture, and prefer to it, human traditions, doctrines, 
and ordinances, is nothing but an act of blind presumption. 
A power of human appointment which pretends to set itself 
above the Holy Scriptures can only lame the efficacy of the 
Word of God, and introduce confusion. Yea, it leads to 
blasphemy, when the Pope puts forward the claim that what 
he decrees in matters of faith must be received as gospel, and 
that his law must, even more than the Gospel itself, be observed 
and carried out. It is the simple moral consequence of the 
doctrine, that ‘Scripture alone is of absolute authority,’ when 
Wycliffe enforces the duty of holding wholly and entirely to 
Scripture, and Scripture alone—of ‘hearing Moses and the 
prophets’ and not even to mingle the commandments of men 
with evangelical truths. Men who practise such a mixture of 
God’s truth and human traditions Wycliffe calls mzxtimtheologt, 
‘medley divines.’ He also remarks that it is no justification 
of a doctrine that it contains, in a collateral way, much that is 
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good and reasonable, for so is it even now with the behests 
and the whole life of the Devil himself; otherwise God would 
not suffer him to exercise such power. But Christian law 
should be only and purely the law of God, which is without 
spot and giveth life to the soul ; and therefore a law of tradition 
ought to be repudiated by all the faithful, on account of the 
mixture of even a single atom of Antichrist. By a glance into 
the history of the Church of Christ, Wycliffe discovers that 
this departure from the Evangelical Law through the mixture 
of later traditions was at first very slight and almost unobserv- 
able, but that in process of time the corruption became ever 
ranker. 

What we have here to do with is, unmistakably, nothing 
else but the principle that ‘God’s Word pure and simple’ 
ought to be taught, and that God’s Word, and nothing else, 
not even any angel, ought to determine articles of faith, as is 
laid down in the Second of the Lutheran Articles of Schmalkald. 
In one word, this is the Bible principle of the Reformation— 
the so-called forma/ principle of Protestantism. 

Wycliffe himself was well aware of the importance and 
wide bearing of his Bible principle. That is the reason why 
he calls his adherents ‘Men of the Gospel’—vzri evangelict, 
doctores evangelici, etc.—a name which, in the mouth of his 
admirers and disciples, was applied to himself as a high title 
of honour. If honorary titles were created for other scholastic 
divines, which, for the most part, were taken from the special 
character of their scientific pre-eminence, such as Doctor 
subtilis, irrefragabilis, profundus, resolutissimus, etc., or from 
their moral purity and elevation, such as Doctor angelicus, 
seraphicus, etc.; so for Wycliffe the title of honour, Doctor 
Lvangelicus, which early became current among his friends 
and followers, and was also transplanted to the Continent (as 
appears from a number of passages in Wycliffe manuscripts 
transcribed by the Hussites), was one of a kind to indicate, in 
an appropriate way, his high estimation of the value of the 
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Gospel—an estimate which he put upon nothing else—and to 
signalise, in fact, his characteristic Bible principle. 

Here also may be the proper place to mention that Wy- 
cliffe’s knowledge of the Bible was, in fact, astonishing. The 
remarkable number of Scripture passages which, in a single 
work, he sometimes explains and sometimes applies, as in the 
Trialogus, is of itself enough to show that he was, in an 
extraordinary degree, familiar with the Bible. And although 
his skill in interpretation is not masterly (how coudd it be so at 
that time ?), yet I have not seldom found in the reading of his 
works that he often manifests a felicitous tact and exact 
judgment in the process, and that an appropriate passage of 
Scripture does not easily escape him when his object is to 
arrange a train of Scripture proof. But his Bible knowledge 
is almost more remarkable in cases when it is not his object 
to quote Scripture, but when, notwithstanding, the whole life and 
movement of what he writes is in Scripture thought and phrase. 

The fact is not without importance that even the enemies 
of Wycliffe, as before remarked, recognised and controverted 
his Scripture principle. In particular, it may be in place to 
mention that one of his opponents accuses him of being, on 
this point, an adherent of the ‘heretic Occam’ ; in other 
words, that he had borrowed from Occam the principle of 
resting exclusively on Scripture—as, in fact, men have ever 
been inclined, in the case of the manifestation of any tendency 
which appeared suspicious and erroneous, to identify it with, 
and to derive it entirely from, some earlier teaching which had 
been already condemned and branded as unsound doctrine. 
The fact of this accusation having been made I know from 
Wycliffe’s own words, as in his book, Of the Truth of Holy 
Scripture, he takes notice of the objection, and replies to it. 
His words are to the effect that three trustworthy men, 
according to the information of his nameless opponent, had 
said that Wycliffe did exactly what ‘that heretic’ Occam and 
his followers had done before him, viz., he took his stand 
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upon the literal sense of Holy Scripture, and would submit to 
no other judgment whatever. Farther on, where he answers 
this accusation, Wycliffe replies, among other things, that he 
had neither borrowed his principles from Occam, nor originated 
them himself; instead of that, they are irrefragably grounded 
in Holy Scripture itself, and are in repeated instances set forth 
also by the holy Fathers. Now, this assertion of Wycliffe is 
fully confirmed when we look into Occam’s own writings upon 
the subject. He appeals, indeed, wherever possible, to Holy 
Scripture (particularly in his controversial pieces against Pope 
John XXII.), and he knows how to select his proof-passages 
with intelligence and judgment ; but still there is an important 
difference between him and Wycliffe on the subject of the 
rank and prerogative of Biblical authority. The difference is 
this, that Occam always appeals to, and claims authority for, 
Scripture and Church-teaching 7” combination—thinks of the 
two as being always found in harmony. Evidently he cannot 
for a moment reconcile himself to the thought that the 
sanctioned doctrines of the Church itself, as well as the 
teaching of the Fathers of the Church, must first be tested by 
the help of Scripture. Whereas Wycliffe distinguishes quite 
clearly between Scripture and Church teaching, and recognises 
the Bible as the supreme standard by which even the doctrines 
of the Church and the Fathers are to be tried. In brief, any 
dependence of Wycliffe upon Occam for his Scripture principle 
is an allegation which cannot with any show of right be 
maintained. On the contrary, Wycliffe took a decided step 
in advance towards the truly evangelical standpoint, the 
standpoint of the Reformers of the sixteenth century. Wycliffe 
took this step, in our judgment, quite independently ; and it 
could not have been owing to a mere self-deception that he 
was conscious of having derived his principle of the absolute 
authority of the Bible, and the Bible alone, from no other 
source than from the Scripture itself, by means of his own 
personal investigations, 
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Before Wycliffe’s time, the Waldenses came the nearest to 
the Biblical principle of the Reformation, when, in their desire 
to justify their practice of free lay-preaching in opposition to 
the Romish hierarchy, they appealed from the existing law of 
the Church to Divine law, to the Word of God, to Holy 
Scripture. They thus set against Church tradition and Church 
law the Holy Scriptures as the higher and decisive authority, 
by which they measured and tested not only the prohibition of 
lay preaching, but also other ordinances and traditions of the 
existing Church. Still, it must be remembered that, although 
the Waldenses were led by their practical necessities to see and 
to make use of the normal authority of Holy Scripture, they 
failed to grasp and consciously to realise the Bible principle 
itself as such ; whereas in the case of Wycliffe we find all this 
in full measure ; and we need not remind the reader again that 
Wycliffe appears to have had only an imperfect knowledge of 
all that relates to the Waldenses. 

We cannot leave this subject before touching upon several 
points, which, though not of first-rate importance, are yet by 
no means of subordinate interest. 

The first of these has reference to the interpretation of 
Scripture. And here we have reached the point which we 
before hinted at, where I believe I am able to show an important 
advance in the personal development of Wycliffe. The Scrip- 
ture principle attains to only half its rights, so long as, though 
the Bible is acknowledged to be the supreme and decisive 
authority, yet in practice the authority of Church tradition is 
nevertheless exalted as the standard of Scripture interpretation. 
For then the tradition which had been before repudiated comes 
in again by a back door, and under cover of the motto ‘Holy 
Scripture alone,’ the authority of the Church, and of traditional 
Church doctrine, asserts itself once more. 

At this latter stage of opinion Wycliffe found himself at a 
time when, as Doctor of Theology, he recognised as an 
authority, apart from reason, only the Holy Scriptures, not 
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tradition. At the’same time he still held two guides to be 
indispensable to the understanding and interpretation of 
Scripture, viz, Reason and the interpretation of the Holy 
Church doctors as approved by the Church. The work in 
which he so expresses himself respecting Scripture and its 
interpretation was written at latest in the year 1376. But only 
a few years later he had already come to see that not even in 
the work of Scripture interpretation can the tradition of the 
Church have a decisive weight. In the third book of his 
treatise De Civiii Dominio, c. 26, he opposes the opinion that 
every part of Scripture is of doubtful meaning, because it can 
only be understood by the help of the doctors of the Church, 
and these doctors may put us in a difficulty by opposing 
interpretations ; and because it was competent for the Church 
of Rome to decide that any part of Scripture has a sense the 
opposite of that which had hitherto been assumed. To which 
Wycliffe replies, ‘No created being has power to reverse the 
sense of the Christian faith—the holy doctors put us in no 
difficulty, but rather teach us to abstain from the love of 
novelties, and to be sober-minded.’ But the chief thought 
which he opposes to this view is that ‘the Holy Ghost teaches 
us the meaning of Scripture, as Christ opened the Scriptures 
to the apostles.’ 

Here we see that Wycliffe has already begun to have doubts 
respecting the right of the Church to speak with a decisive 
voice in the matter of Scripture interpretation. He means 
what he says when he asserts that ‘the Holy Ghost instructs 
us in the understanding of Scripture.’ The only remaining 
question is, By what means and in what way do we arrive at 
certainty that the sense which we find in a given passage, or 
in Scripture as a whole, is really given to us by the Holy 
Ghost? It would, in Wycliffe’s own judgment, be to enter 
upon a dangerous path, for an interpreter to be so bold as to 
claim to be assured by the illumination of the Holy Ghost that 
he had hit upon the right meaning of Scripture. Wycliffe goes 
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no farther, indeed, than this, that an indispensable means of 
attaining to the right, understanding of Scripture is the enlighten- 
ment of the Scripture inquirer by God Himself; for Christ 
is the true light which lighteneth every man (John i. 9), and 
hence it is impossible that any man should have light to know 
the meaning of Scripture unless he is first enlightened by 
Christ. He even confesses on one occasion for himself that 
at an earlier period of his life he had spoken about the Scripture 
‘as a child’ (1 Cor. xiii. 11), and had felt himself greatly at a 
loss in the defence of Scripture till his eyes had been graciously 
opened to perceive the right understanding of it, and to arrive 
at the conviction of its perfect truth. And in connection with 
this he repeatedly insists upon the truth that a devout and 
virtuous and humble spirit is requisite if a man would understand 
the genuine sense of Scripture (semsus Catholicus). Putting 
away all pretentious sophistical hollowness, and renouncing 
all disputing about mere words, a man must search out the 
meaning of every Scripture writer in Aumi/ity. 

So much on the Zersonal spirit of every honest ‘disciple of 
Scripture.’ But on the objective matter itself, by far the most 
important truth taught by Wycliffe, and what he repeatedly 
insists upon, is the tenor of Scripture teaching as a whole, from 
which follows the rule of always explaining single passages in a 
manner consistent with its general sense; in other words, to 
interpret Scripture by Scripture. It is a part of this truth 
when he warns against ‘tearing the Scriptures in pieces,’ as the 
heretics do. We must rather take them in connection, and as 
a whole; only then can they be rightly understood, for the 
whole of Holy Scripture is the one Word of God. It is in 
harmony with itself; often one part of Scripture explains the 
others ; it is all the more useful to read Scripture diligently, in 
order to perceive its harmony with itself. With such views, 
it may easily be conceived that Wycliffe is no friend of arbitrary 
interpretation, which played so large a part at that period; he 
opposes it often enough. And although he now no longer 
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recognises in principle that the traditional interpretation of the 
Church is the authorised guide, still the consensus of the Fathers 
in the understanding of Scripture has great weight in his 
judgment, in any case where it occurs: more than once he 
lays stress upon the consonantia cum sensu Doctorum. 

But as Wycliffe sets out from the conviction, which he 
derived chiefly from Augustine, that Holy Scripture includes 
in itself all truth,—partly mediately, partly immediately,—so he 
maintains, on the one hand, that reason is indispensable to the 
right understanding of Scripture ; and, on the other hand, that 
the right understanding of Scripture is the only thing which can 
work in the mind a joyful and unlimited assent to its contents. 

It is well known that in medieval times the conviction was 
firmly held that Holy Scripture contains a manifold—indeed, 
a fourfold sense. To this traditional opinion Wycliffe nowhere 
opposes himself. Ever and anon, as in his sermons, he 
expressly assents to it. It is, however, characteristic of the 
good sense and sobriety of his thinking that he takes as his 
starting-point the literal sense of Scripture ; and that he claims 
this sense to be the indispensible, the never-to-be-depreciated, 
and the abiding basis of all thorough and deep understanding 
of the Scriptures. He knows right well that a reckless man is 
in a position to pervert the whole sense of Scripture, if he 
denies the literal sense and invents a figurative sense at his 
pleasure. In opposition to this he lays down the principle 
that all the counsels of Christ, as all Holy Scripture in general, 
must be observed to the letter, as every particle of Scripture, 
in virtue of its incontrovertible contents, is true. The literal 
sense, indeed, may be taken in two ways: sometimes according 
to first appearances, as ignorant grammarians and logicians 
take it; at other times according to that understanding of it 
which an orthodox teacher acquires by the instruction of the 
Holy Ghost. And that, precisely, is the spiritual sense, to 
reach which the doctors of Holy Scripture are specially bound 
to use all their endeavours. 
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On this subject I find a thought expressed which is 
thoroughly to the point—that there is nothing like a gap 
intervening betwixt the literal and the spiritual sense ; but that 
the latter is immediately connected with the simple sense of 
the words; and that everything depends on determining the 
spiritual sense which is couched in the literal sense. And this 
is what Wycliffe also does in the interpretation which he gives 
to Scripture. As a rule, he takes his start from the literal 
sense; and, as remarked above, he knows, on numerous 
occasions, how to make Scripture passages yield a sense as 
simple as it is full and rich. 

The Curialists in Wycliffe’s time were accustomed to found 
upon Luke xxii. 38—‘See, here are two swords,’ taken along 
with the answer of Jesus, ‘It is enough ’—a Scripture proof of 
the dogma, that to Peter, and therefore to the Pope as his 
rightful successor, there appertains a twofold power—the 
spiritual and the temporal ; this double power being signified, 
figuratively, by the two swords. In opposition to this, Wycliffe 
observes, with the support of Augustine’s rules of interpretation, 
that such a leap from the literal sense to the spiritual avails 
nothing, if this figurative meaning is not founded upon other 
passages of Scripture. Now, he continues, this mystical sense 
of Peter’s double power of the keys has nowhere else any basis 
in Scripture ; and the whole, therefore, is merely a sophistical, 
false conclusion, originating in the suggestion of a wicked 
spirit. Bearing in mind this well-founded leaning to the literal 
sense of Holy Scripture, Wycliffe’s favourable judgment of 
Nicolas of Lyra, who was his contemporary (d. 1340), may be 
readily understood. In adducing some of his interpretations, 
he calls him a ‘modern, indeed, but a thoughtful and pregnant 
interpreter of Scripture according to the letter.’ As a proof 
of the great attention which Wycliffe pays to the usage of 
language (usus loguendi), even in small particles, let the 
circumstance be mentioned here, that in investigating the 
question of man’s ability for good, apart from grace, he 
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remarks upon the distinction between ap’ éavrav and && 
éavtov (2 Cor. iii 5); and then, after a comparison of 
passages bearing a resemblance to each other in point of 
expression, he adds the observation that the Apostle Paul, on 
good grounds,. was careful in his use of prepositions and 
adverbs. On weighing this observation well, we immediately 
perceive that, if logically carried through, it would form the 
basis of a rational system of grammatical interpretation. We 
are not entitled to suppose, of course, that Wycliffe was aware 
of any such bearing of the thoughts which he expressed ; but 
the expression appears, nevertheless, worthy of remark, as a 
slight indication of his fine observation and careful interpreta- 
tion of terms. 

To the question in what relation to each other Wycliffe 
placed the Old and New Testaments, the only answer that can 
be given is that while he exhibits, on more than one side, the 
difference between the two revelations, he is yet not clearly 
aware of their fundamental difference. In repeated instances 
he has occasion to speak of the distinction between the two 
Testaments. Not seldom does he mention, in connection 
with his censure of the encroachments of the hierarchy upon 
the civil province, that the New Testament does not meddle 
with that sphere. But in one place he examines the distinction 
in question upon its purely scientific side, under several heads, 
viz., as to their respective contents, authorship, kind and 
manner of revelation, degree of perfection, etc. And here 
Wycliffe, it is true, also speaks to the effect that in the Old 
Testament the prevailing thing is fear ; in the New Testament, 
love. This appears to be quite apposite. He fails, notwith- 
standing, as already said, in the right insight into the radical 
and essential difference between law and gospel. He makes 
use, indeed, of these two simple and weighty designations of 
the two Testaments; and also characterises quite accurately 
the spirit of the man who stands under the law, and of the 
man who lives in the state of grace. But the single circum- 
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stance that he so often, and without the least misgiving, speaks 
of the evangelical Jaw (/ex Evangelica), and describes Christ 
as our /awgiver (Legifer), is a sufficient indication to us that 
he had not yet become fully conscious of the essential difference 
between Moses and Christ, law and gospel, law and grace, 
The deeper reason of this we shall find below, in his doctrine 
of the way of salvation. It lies in this, that he had not yet 
come in sight of the maferial principle of Protestantism— 
justification by faith alone. We have, accordingly, no ground 
for understanding the title of honour which was given him of 
Doctor Evangelicus in the full sense of a decidedly Pauline 
theology, and of a truly evangelical doctrine of salvation. If 
Wycliffe had been a Doctor Evangelicus in his doctrine of the 
way of salvation, as he was in his doctrine of the sole authority 
of Scripture, he would not, humanly speaking, have remained 
a mere precursor of the Reformation, but would have been 
himself a Reformer. 

That Wycliffe recognised the right of all Christians to the 
use of the Bible is a point which it is hardly necessary to dwell 
upon here, after having seen above, in the sixth and seventh 
chapters, how emphatically he inculcated the duty of preaching 
God’s Word, and how he had translated it into English in 
order to make it accessible to the people. We may remark, 
however, that the deep veneration which he felt for the Word 
of God, and the knowledge which he had acquired of its infinite 
value, were enough to lead him to the conclusion that the Bible 
was a book for every man. This thought he expresses often 
enough in the clearest manner, not only in the treatise Of the 
Truth of Holy Scripture, where this was most to be expected, 
but also in other writings. In the work just mentioned he 
says in one place, the ‘ Holy Scripture is the faultless, most 
true, most perfect, and most holy law of God, which it is the 
duty of all men to learn to know, to defend, and to observe, 
inasmuch as they are bound to serve the Lord in accordance 
with it, under the promise of an eternal reward.’ In Zhe 
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Mirror for Temporal Lords, he demands for all believing 
people immediate access to the Holy Scriptures, chiefly on 
the ground that Christian truth is made known more clearly 
and accurately there than the priests are able to declare it; 
while many of the prelates besides are quite ignorant of 
Scripture, and others of them intentionally hold back from 
the people certain portions of Scripture doctrine. And in his 
English tract, the Wyckett, he exclaims with emotion, ‘If 
God’s Word is the life of the world, and every word of God is 
the life of the human soul, how may any Antichrist, for dread 
of God, take it away from us that be Christian men, and thus 
suffer the people to die for hunger in heresy and blasphemy of 
men’s laws, that corrupteth and slayeth the soul ?? 


4. DocTRINE oF GOD AND THE DIvINE TRINITY 


In the first four chapters of his Z+ialogus, Wycliffe goes 
into the proofs of the existence of God. He occupies himself 
partly with the ontological proofs, in which he closely follows 
Anselm of Canterbury in his Proslogium, partly with the 
cosmological proofs. In the former he starts from the idea 
of ‘The Highest Thinkable,’ and comes to the conclusion 
that this highest thinkable also exists. In the latter he starts 
from the idea of a cause, and arrives at the existence of a last 
and highest cause. As Wycliffe in this place appropriates to 
himself trains of thought which had already been made use of 
by previous thinkers, and appears to be peculiar only in the 
reflections which he makes upon them, it is not necessary for 
me to enter further into them here, and I content myself with 
referring to the exposition of them given by Lewald. 

In his inquiry into the attributes of God, on the other hand, 
we come in sight of a peculiarity of Wycliffe’s doctrine, which 
we may briefly indicate as Zostivity, in the philosophical sense, 
or as realism. The subject discussed is the nature of our idea 
of the infinitude of God, Wycliffe starts from the axiom that 
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God is the absolutely perfect Being. Following Anselm of 
Canterbury and his Proslogium, he lays down the twofold 
principle—(1) God is the highest that can be thought; (2) God 
is the best which exists; and in the inquiry into God’s attributes 
he always proceeds upon the ruling principle that God is all 
which it is better to be than not to be. But according to 
all this an idea of God may be formed quite different from 
Wycliffe’s idea of Him. The infinitude of God may be thought 
of in a vague and absolutely indefinite sense, or in the sense 
of a positive and substantive perfection. Wycliffe takes the 
latter view with distinct consciousness and decision. He 
insists on its being understood, not merely in a negative but 
positive sense, that God is immeasurable and infinite, as God 
possesses a positive perfection in this respect. 

The precise meaning of this will become clear when we 
take up single attributes of God. As to God’s omnipotence, 
Wycliffe decidedly rejects the idea of a wholly unlimited 
power of doing. It does not follow from God’s omnipotence 
that He has the power to become less than He is, or the 
power to lie, etc. Neither is it allowable to conclude, on the 
other hand, that God’s power is a limited one because He is 
unable to do what men do—namely, to lie, or to sin in any 
way ; for to lie, or to sin, does not mean the doing of something, 
but abstaining from the doing of the good. Wycliffe regards 
it as the act of a mistaken imagination when men suppose 
that God is able to bring into existence an infinite world for 
Himself; he puts in the place of an alleged unlimited and 
boundless power the idea of a power conditioned and limited 
by no other power, the greatest positive power of all. In other 
words, he conceives of the Divine omnipotence as a power 
self-determining, morally regulated, ordered by inner laws 
(potentia Dei ordinata, in opposition to potentia absoluta). 
He thus arrives at the proposition that God’s almighty power 
and His actual work of creation and causation are coincident 
with and cover each other. 
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In a similar way he expresses himself respecting the Divine 
omniscience. This appears to him to be in every respect a 
real or actual wisdom. God’s wisdom is a thing of absolute 
necessity, for He necessarily knows, first of all, Himself, and 
also all of which He is the Creator. But the conclusion 
which Wycliffe draws from the Divine all-knowledge is a 
peculiar one, viz., that all which ever was, or shall be, Zs. 
This he proves in the following way :—Whatever was or shall 
be, God shall know it. If He shall know that it is, then He 
knows ow that it is, for God cannot begin or cease to know 
anything ; but if God knows anything as being, that thing zs. 
Therefore if anything was or shall be, so is it. Further, 
Wycliffe rejects the distinction which men were inclined to 
make between God’s power to know and His actual knowing, 
and instead of this lays down the proposition, God can know 
nothing unless what He knows is fact. For if God cam know 
it, He knows it ow, for He cannot make a beginning or an 
end of knowing ; and God knows nothing but what is, at least 
in the sense of the ens znteligibilis. 

With this again connects itself Wycliffe’s view of God’s 
eternity. He deduces this eternity from the consideration 
that if there existed any measure (mensura) which was 
antecedent to God, then God Himself could not be the first 
and highest cause, from which it appears that eternity is the 
proper name for the measure of the Godhead. Accordingly, 
he regards eternity expressly not as a mere attribute which 
indwells in God, but as identical with God Himself. But 
eternity in itself is absolutely indivisible—it has no Jdefore 
and after, like time. From this last proposition he then 
deduces the Divine unchangeableness. God cannot change His 
thoughts, His understanding and knowing. What He thinks 
and knows, He knows eternally. If He were to change His 
thoughts according to the change of their object, He would 
then be in the highest degree changeable in His thoughts. 
Yea, God’s thought would be constructed out of observations 
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made from moment to moment. With this again is connected 
the doctrine of what he calls the deep Metaphysic, t.e., his 
own realistic philosophy—viz., that all which ever has been or 
shall be is present to the Divine mind, ze, in the sense of 
real existence. 

The doctrine of the Divine Trinity Wycliffe evidently took 
up simply in the form in which it had been in part conceived 
by the ancient Church, and in part handed down by the 
scholastic doctors before him. We should in vain seek in 
his writings for any peculiar and original treatment of this 
article, especially on the basis of Scripture teaching. There 
is only a single point of this Trinitarian doctrine, as it seems 
to me, in which he felt a peculiar interest—the doctrine of 
God the Son, as the Logos. From all that Wycliffe says, as 
well in the Z7alogus as occasionally in other writings, on the 
subject of the Trinity, it appears indubitable that he presupposes, 
and proceeds upon as conclusively established, the whole body 
of Church dogma as it was sanctioned in the fourth century, 
and was finally completed by Augustine. He operates with 
the technical terms of the Latin Church Fathers—/Vature and 
Person, as fixed by ecclesiastical sanction; and yet he is not 
altogether unacquainted with the definitions of the Greek 
theology. Still, so far as he occupies himself with such 
definitions, he by no means penetrates into the subject any 
deeper than others had done before him. 

Further, as to what concerns the speculative proof of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, Wycliffe, it is true, devotes to it much 
attention. In the Z7za/ogus, the sophistical opponent Pseustis 
censures it as an undue pretension of the reason, and as an 
injury done to faith and its exclusive light, that so specific an 
- article of faith as that of the Trinity should be proved by 
arguments of reason. Wycliffe himself, speaking in the 
character of Phronesis, adheres to the belief that the reason 
is able to attain to a knowledge of this truth. He finds no 
difficulty in maintaining that Plato and other philosophers 
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had grasped it. But he laid particular stress, notwithstanding, 
upon the assertion that a meritorious knowledge (meritorie 
cognoscere), t.¢., a saving knowledge of the mystery of the 
Trinity, is possible only to that faith which springs from 
Divine grace and illumination. As to grounds of reason 
for the doctrine, however, Wycliffe remarks that it is self- 
evident that here any such proof of the ‘why’ is out of the 
question, and that only the ‘that’—the Divine fact itself— 
can admit of such proof; in other words, the Divine Trinity 
cannot possibly be grasped and proved from its relation to 
any cause higher than itself, because God Himself is the 
highest and last cause; rather this truth can only be proved 
from facts which are the effects wrought by the Triune God. 
But when we look more narrowly at the proofs themselves, 
which Wycliffe partly indicates and partly states at length, we 
find that they are merely the same which were first brought 
forward by Augustine in his great work on the Trinity, 
founded upon natural analogies,—memory, cognition, will, and 
the like,—and which among the scholastics had already been 
appropriated to his own use by Anselm in his AZonologium. 

As already observed, Wycliffe interests himself by far the 
most in the idea of God the Son as the Logos. For in this 
idea of the Logos lies at the same time Wycliffe’s doctrine of 
ideas ; in other words, the doctrine of Realism. The Logos 
—the substantive Word—is the inclusive content of all ideas 
—of all realities that are zw¢e//igible (capable of being realised 
in thought), and is thereby the mediating element or member 
between God and the world. And yet in the Logos both the 
God-idea and the world-idea are immediately one. We need 
not wonder, therefore, if in Wycliffe we sometimes stumble 
upon propositions which verge too nearly on Pantheism, such 
as this: ‘Every existing thing is in reality God Himself, for 
every creature which can be named is, in regard to its 
“intelligible” existence, and consequently its chief existence, 
in reality the Word of God’ (John i. 3). But hardly has he 
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used this language when he becomes conscious that this thesis 
has its dangerous side, and therefore immediately guards 
himself against the conclusion which might be drawn from 
it, that God is the only existence. His words are, ‘But 
this gives no colour to the conclusion that every creature 
whatever is every other creature whatever, or that every 
creature whatever is God.’ Here we see that to give support 
to Pantheism is not at all his meaning or design; and if, 
notwithstanding, he approaches it here too closely, it should 
not be lost sight of, in excuse for him, that Augustine himself, 
in whose footsteps he treads in the doctrine of the Logos and 
_ in that of ideas, has not always known how to avoid Pantheistic 
conceptions. 


5. DocTRINE OF THE WORLD, OF THE CREATION, AND 
OF THE DiIvINE DoMINION 


From the preceding, we may already conjecture what 
Wycliffe’s views will be on the subject of ¢he world, for his 
ideas of the attributes of God, such as omnipotence and 
omniscience, could not be determined without having regard 
to the things of the world. Thus it does not surprise us that 
Wycliffe declares the Creation to have been an act of God 
which was remote from all arbitrariness of determination—an 
act which in its own nature was necessarily determinate. The 
School of the Scotists, following the lead of Duns Scotus 
himself, conceived of the Divine Will and creative work as 
a matter of freedom and of unconditioned discretion, and 
maintained, in logical consistency with this view, that God 
could have done otherwise than He has actually done. He 
does not choose to do anything because it is the best, but it 
is the best because He chooses to do it; and God might 
have created the world otherwise than He has created it. 

In direct opposition to such views, Wycliffe takes the side 
of the Thomists, and maintains that it was impossible for God 
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to have made the world larger or fairer, or more rapid in its 
movement, etc., than it is. Like Thomas Aquinas, he lays 
great stress upon the aphorism expressed in the Book of 
Wisdom (xi. 22), that God ordered everything by measure, 
number, and weight. He believes that he discerns therein 
not only a fact of experience, but also an inner law of the 
Divine Will and creative action, according to which they are 
free only in this sense, that they are at the same time 
determined by an inward necessity. 

Still, it does not follow from this that Wycliffe meant to say 
that the existence of the world is a necessity—that God must 
needs have created it. In one passage the only thing he says 
at all to this effect, and that with a certain timidity of tone, 
is that God could not for ever have withheld Himself from 
creating any being, because otherwise He would not have 
been in the highest degree communicative and good. At all 
events, that is only a moral necessity, conditioned by the 
goodness and love of God—His own special attributes. But 
Wycliffe concedes so much as this, that every creature of God, 
in so far as we regard its intelligible nature, is as necessary 
and as eternal as God Himself, for its intelligible nature is 
coincident with God Himself—with the substantive Logos. 

On the other hand, he draws a sharp line of distinction 
between God and the world in respect to their mode of 
existence. God alone is eternal, immutable, without /ore 
and after, The world is temporal, ze, it has a mutable 
existence, including in it a fore and an after. Wycliffe 
supposes, besides, as Albertus Magnus had done before him, 
a third medium existence, which he calls aevwm or aevitas, 
and which belongs to pure, spiritual beings, as angels, and 
the blessed in heaven; and here, too, there is no succession 
of time. Hereby aevizas is distinguished from time; but how 
it is to be distinguished from eternity cannot be gathered from 
his explanations. Time and eternity form a decisive difference 
between the world and God. ‘It is one thing for a thing to 
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exist always, and another for a thing to be eternal; the world 
exists always, because at every time, and yet it is not eternal, 
because it is created ; for the moment of creation must have 
a beginning, as the world had.’ 

Accepting the ideas of the Aristotelian metaphysics, as 
taken up and further developed by scholastics like Thomas 
Aquinas, Wycliffe distinguishes in the creation and in all 
single existences, substance and form, ze, the substratum 
capable of receiving determination, and the being which 
determinates it. It is only. both these united which make a 
creature to be what it is; and these three, including the 
resultant creature, answer to the Trinity. The determinating 
form answers to the Logos; the substantive matter answers to 
God the Father; and their union into one points significantly 
to the communion of the uncreated Spirit. 

Instead, however, of going further into the cosmology of 
Wycliffe, it may be more worth while, as this cosmology 
contains little that is peculiar to himself, to learn what he 
teaches on the subject of THE Divine Dominion. 

This is a part of his teaching which is quite as characteristic 
as it has been hitherto little known. The latter circumstance 
is very easily explained by the fact that the works to which 
Wycliffe committed his views upon this subject have not only 
never been printed, but are also nowhere to be met with in 
England, and have come down to us in the Vienna manuscripts 
alone. The three Books of Zhe Divine Dominion (De Dominio 
Divino) form a preliminary work to the great theological col- 
lective work of Wycliffe, the Summa in Theologia ; and in the 
repeated perusal of the books De Dominio Divino I have 
received the impression that we have here lying marked out 
before us the path of transition by which Wycliffe passed over 
from the ‘philosophical to the properly theological period of 
his life and authorship. The work itself is of a mixed nature 
—metaphysical investigations and biblico-theological inquiries 
passing over into each other. The author, also, specially 
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values, not only scholastics like Anselm of Canterbury, but 
also the Fathers of the Church, for their philosophical reason- 
ings in support of Christian doctrines. The preface to the 
work gives occasion to the conjecture, as Shirley was the first 
to remark, that Wycliffe began it not long after his promotion 
to the Theological Doctorate. 

The question at once arises, How came Wycliffe, at this 
stage of his development, to make precisely this idea of 
dominion the pole of his philosophico-theological thinking? 
I am not able to give a direct answer from his own mouth, 
but, from certain hints and indirect proofs, I think I am able 
to gather that two facts in the history of his century became 
points of attachment for Wycliffe’s thinking, and served to 
direct his thoughts precisely to this idea of Dominion. One 
of these was the struggle between Church and State which 
took place on the threshold and in the former half of the 
fourteenth century—namely, the conflict between France, 
under Philip the Fair, and Pope Boniface VIII. ; and then 
the conflict between the Emperor, Louis of Bavaria, and Pope 
John XXII. These conflicts, the former of them especially, 
disclosed a new bent of the public mind in Europe, and 
turned much more upon questions of principle than the earlier 
wrestling-matches between sacerdotium and imperium under 
the Emperors of the Staufen race. Men perceived more 
distinctly than ever before, that the question in dispute was 
whether the State should be in subjection to the Popedom, 
and the latter should become an absolute world-monarchy, or 
whether the State or sovereign power, within the sphere of 
civil life and affairs, should be independent of the Popedom. 
It was a question of lordship. It had to do with dominion. 

The other fact was the collision between the Papacy and 
the stricter party of the Franciscans, which, together with the 
ecclesiastico-theological discussions which took their rise from 
it, did not pass away without leaving impressions on Wycliffe. 
Here the question in dispute, which was answered in the 
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affirmative by Occam and others, was, Ought the Franciscan 
Order to be poor and without property? It was a dispute 
about dominium, in the sense partly of personal and partly of 
corporate property and rule. 

These facts appear to have led Wycliffe to take the idea 
of dominium as the kernel or germ of a whole system of 
thought. But as a man of deep penetration, he took a more 
comprehensive view of the subject, and treated it on a much 
grander scale, than his predecessors, who stood nearer to those 
conflicts in actual life, and had therefore investigated the 
questions involved with a much more direct practical interest, 
indeed, but also from a more restricted point of view. For 
example, the representatives of the State idea, or the party of 
Philip the Fair and Louis the Bavarian, contended for the 
autonomy of the State in purely civil affairs; but Wycliffe goes 
further, and recognises, as attaching to the State, both a right 
and a duty even in the internal affairs of the Church. He 
widens the dominium of the State. Again, the contention of 
the Franciscans was that the obligation of poverty should be 
laid only upon the monks, or more strictly upon the Mendicants, 
and should be stringently enforced. Wycliffe goes further in 
this matter also, and would have, in place of dominion, a 
ministry of humility in poverty imposed upon the clergy at 
large, upon the spiritual office in general. He takes a deeper 
view of the subject, and treats it with a more penetrating 
insight, and herein placed himself in antagonism to a con- 
ception which everywhere prevailed in the Middle Age. 
Through the feudal system all the relations of life had been 
converted into forms of landed possession, all offices into the 
form of fiefs, into a sort of territorial property and subordinate 
dominion. A natural consequence of this was that the majority 
of the masters of Canon Law regarded the spiritual office as a 
dominion. Wycliffe, on the contrary, recognises it, not as a 
mastery, but as a service. In his view, it is not a dominium, 


but a ministerium. 
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To come nearer to the subject itself, the plan of Wycliffe’s 
great work—the Summa in Theologia—comprehending twelve 
books on the main subject, besides three preliminary books, 
is laid out in such a way that the doctrine of the Dominium 
forms the kernel of the whole subject. For he treats, first of 
all, in the three preliminary books of the Divine dominion, in 
such wise that the First Book, after some observations of the 
most general kind, investigates the Subject of the dominion, 
or who is its lord; the Second Book, the Object of the 
dominion, or upon whom it is exercised; the Third, the 
Acts of the dominion, or wherein it consists. In the Summa 
itself, the First Book—Liber Mandatorum or De Preceptis— 
develops the rightful foundation of all human dominion, viz., 
the commandments of God. The Second Book—De Statu 
Innocentiae—defines the nature of the dominion which prevailed 
in the state of innocency as a dominion of man exclusively 
over nature, and not over his equal. The Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Books treat of Civil Dominion. Wycliffe then enters 
upon the properly ecclesiastical territory. The Sixth Book 
—De Veritate Scripturae Sacrae—establishes the standard 
authority of the Bible. The Seventh Book is De Ecclesia. 
The Eighth—De Officio Regis—discusses the question of 
Christian Magistracy, or the relation between Church and 
State. The Ninth Book—De Potestate Papae—illustrates the 
Roman Primacy; and the last three Books treat of the chief 
evils under which the Church is suffering, viz., the Tenth, 
De Simonia; the Eleventh, De Afostasia ; the Twelfth, De 
Blasphemia. 

In the preliminary work, Of the Divine Dominion, Wycliffe 
illustrates first of all the Idea of Dominion in general. He 
remarks that it has four sides: the sudject ruling; the object 
ruled over ; the ve/ation of the ruler to the ruled; and the Zaw 
whereon the rule is founded. He decides for the following 
definition, ‘Dominion is the relation of a rational being, in 
virtue of which he is set over another as his servant,’—mani- 
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festly an unsatisfactory definition, if judged by a logical 
standard, as it is only verbal, not substantive, and expresses 
idem per idem. He then gives a survey of the different species 
of dominion, according to its subjects, its objects, and its 
foundations. There are three kinds of rational beings, and 
therefore also three kinds of dominion—divine, angelic, and 
human. There are also three different objects of dominion, 
and therefore the distinction between monastic, municipal, 
and kingly rule. And there is a like difference in the 
foundations of dominion—natural law, evangelical law, and 
human law; and thus there is a natural dominion, an evan- 
gelical dominion—which is nothing else but a méndsterium, 
a service in love in the stead of Christ—and human dominion, 
z.e. the dominion of force or compulsion. 

No dominion, of whatever kind it is, is absolutely eternal, 
as it, of course, must first begin with the existence of the 
ministering creature. God Himself is not called ‘Lord’ 
before He has created the world. But God’s dominion begins 
with the Creation, and as a consequence of it. To uphold the 
creatures and to rule them are prerogatives belonging to Him, 
on the very ground that He is Lord. 

The Divine dominion excels every other in all respects—in 
virtue of its széect, inasmuch as God in no way stands in need 
of the creature put under Him; in virtue of the ground upon 
which His dominion rests, viz., His infinite power as Creator, 
on which account, also, God’s dominion never comes to an 
end ; lastly, in respect to the odject of His dominion, for the 
creature must be subject to God whether he will or not. 

Wycliffe also takes up the question whether the service 
of God admits of a more or a less, which he answers in the 
negative ; for every creature owes God service with his whole 
being. Here, however, he remarks that, besides such beings 
who stand directly under the dominion of God—the individual 
creatures—there are also things which stand under it only 
indirectly or mediately, ¢.g., errors and sins. These, indeed, 
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do not themselves serve God; but the persons who commit 
sin and are the slaves of sin are subject notwithstanding, in 
the main, to the supreme God. Wycliffe repeatedly returns 
to this difficult point. In the chapter, especially, where he 
inquires into the ex¢ent of the Divine dominion, he enters into 
a very full and searching investigation respecting the relation 
of the human will to the absolute dominion of God over all 
which is and comes to pass. It is, however, not appropriate 
to enter into this investigation here: we shall find a more 
suitable place for it below. 

The Second Book, as remarked above, treats of the Objects 
of the Divine Dominion. Here Wycliffe’s realistic view of 
the universe comes at once into view. All dominion applies 
to what is created, consequently God’s dominion connects 
itself with the order in which the creatures were made. And, 
as being is created before everything else, so God’s dominion 
has first of all to do with created being. God has dominion 
over the general at an earlier stage than over anything 
individual which can be named. 

Finally, the Third Book inquires into the single acts by 
which dominion is exercised. Of these there are sixteen, of 
which there are three which belong exclusively to the Divine 
dominion—creating, upholding, and governing; and thirteen 
which have a relation to human dominion, while some of 
them likewise belong to God and the Divine government. 

The first among these acts is that of Giving. Wycliffe 
treats of this first; but as the manuscript before me is incom- 
plete, and breaks off at the close of the sixth chapter, he does 
not get much beyond this act; for in these few chapters he 
investigates only the idea of Giving, with the corresponding 
idea of Receiving; also that of Granting and Recalling, as 
also that of Lending and Borrowing. Meanwhile we may 
console ourselves over the fragmentary condition of this Book 
with the thought that enough of what is characteristic is found 
in what of it still remains to us. Wycliffe begins his treatment 
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here with the observation that the act of giving belongs, in the 
highest measure, to God, for God’s giving is of all the richest, 
and to the creature the most useful—the richest, inasmuch as 
God never gives to His servants anything without giving to 
them His chief gift—Himself. : 

Further, the inquiry respecting the kinds of granting, 
lending, and so forth, leads up to the idea of merit ; and here 
the author lays down the principle that merit and the means 
of attaining to merit are absolute gifts of God. He is before- 
hand with us, awakens us, moves us to the acquiring of merit. 
But from this again Wycliffe deduces the consequence, not 
to be undervalued, that no creature can merit anything before 
God unless it be in consideration of congruity (de congruo), 
but under no circumstances in consideration of worthiness 
(de cendigno). To this negative proposition, to which plainly 
the chief importance attaches, Wycliffe often returns afresh, 
in order to lay special emphasis upon it, and to prove it in 
the most convincing manner—a thought in which the 
evangelical ground-truth does not indeed come purely into 
daylight, but still comes into view in some degree. We shall 
by and by refer again to these ideas more at length in their 
own place. 

In the doctrine of the good and evil angels Wycliffe has 
little that is peculiar. He accepts the Patristic and Scholastic 
ideas with regard to differences affecting them, ¢g., the 
difference between the morning-knowledge and the evening- 
knowledge of the angels—z.e., their foreknowledge and their 
knowledge from experience. He attaches special importance 
to the occasions of various kinds which are made use of by 
the evil spirits, for the temptation and seduction of men; as 
well as to the conflict with the powers of darkness which at the 
end of all things will take the form of a tremendous, decisive 
struggle between the Church of Christ and the Antichrist. 
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6. DocTRINE OF MAN AND OF SIN 


In his treatment of the Doctrine of Man, Wycliffe mixes 
up an extraordinary amount of matter which is either of a 
philosophical kind, or entirely belongs to the natural sciences, 
especially anatomy and physiology—eg., the anatomy of the 
brain, or the question in what way the perceptions of the 
senses take place. From his manner of speaking on such 
subjects we see that Wycliffe possessed not only extensive 
knowledge in the field of the natural sciences,—on the scale, 
of course, of his own age,—but also a sound and accurate 
judgment on such matters. But this is not the place to take 
notice of his observations in this field, nor yet of his philo- 
sophical expositions respecting the distinction of a double 
soul in every human being; concerning the mental faculties 
(cognition, will, and memory—following Augustine), and 
touching the immortality of the soul. We limit ourselves 
rather to what is important in a theological sense; and here 
it is worthy of remark that Wycliffe, as I see from several 
passages in his unprinted works, finds in the Redemption, 
quite justifiably, the key to the Creation; and throws a reflex 
light from the eschatology of Scripture upon its anthropology, 
in holding fast to the Biblical idea of the zwho/e man as a Unit 
made up of Souland Body. The greatest importance, however, 
seems to attach to all that portion of his treatment of ‘Man 
and Sin’ which belongs to the moral sphere, viz., the doctrine 
of the will, the question concerning the Freedom of the Will, 
and concerning Evil and Sin. 

In reference to the human will, Wycliffe lays great stress 
upon its freedom, for to him it is clear that the moral worth 
or worthlessness of action is conditioned by the freedom of 
the will. He maintains that ‘God has placed man in so 
great a condition of freedom that He can demand from him 
absolutely nothing else than what is “meritorious” (z.e., what 
is of moral worth), and therefore under the condition that 
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man performs it freely.’ And yet Wycliffe, quite unmistak- 
ably, has a leaning to the Augustinian view. Among all the 
Fathers Augustine is the man to whom he is at all times most 
indebted, for whom he cherishes the profoundest respect, and 
whose disciple he was held to be by his own adherents, who, 
for this reason, sometimes gave him the name of ‘ Joannes 
Augustini.’ Wycliffe, moreover, looked upon Thomas of 
Bradwardine—the Doctor profundus—as a teacher with whom 
he was sensible of standing in intellectual affinity ; and mani- 
festly he felt himself one with him not only in a general sense, 
in virtue of his zeal for God’s honour and cause, but also in 
his fundamental view of the all-sufficing grace of God in 
Christ, and of God’s all-determining will. But notwithstanding 
this, he is so fully convinced of human freedom, that in its 
defence he places himself in opposition even to a Doctor 
profundus. He agrees with him, indeed, in the main principle 
that everything which takes place does so of necessity, and, 
further, in the doctrine that God co-operates in every act of 
will in the sense of previously determining it; but, notwith- 
standing this, Wycliffe does not intend in any way to prejudice 
the freedom of choice of the human will; in particular, he 
repudiates the conclusion drawn from the main principle, that 
if any one sins, it is God Himself who determines him to 
the act. 

And here we come to Wycliffe’s doctrine of evil. In every 
action he distinguishes two things—the act of a being created 
by God, and the /ee/ing from which the act proceeds. The 
act itself—the doing of the creature—is good, and is 
determined by God, who, therefore, so far co-operates in 
producing it. But the feeling from which the act springs may 
be a bad, ill-ordered feeling, morally evil and sinful; in 
causing this perversion of the soul, this evil condition of the 
will, God in no way co-operates. It is only the intention, the 
feeling which prompts an act, which makes the act a sin; and 
that intention or feeling is not from God. 
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Wycliffe here applies the distinction between substance 
and accident to the subject of evil. ‘Every action,’ he says, 
‘which is morally evil, is evil only accidenter.’ But evidently 
this investigation of the question is not of a character to solve 
its knots. For, first of all, there is a multitude of actions, e.g., 
of deceit, of betrayal, of malice, in which a line of distinction 
can only be drawn in a forced and artificial way, between the 
active power of a created being, on the one hand, and the bad 
or morally censurable intention and feeling of the act, on the 
other. But, further, the question must be asked, How then 
does it stand with regard to actions which are moral, pious, 
and well-pleasing to God? Does God co-operate in such 
actions only to the extent of aiding the active power of His 
creature, and not also towards the production of the pious 
feeling itself? And if the latter is the true view, viz., that 
God’s co-operation extends, in such cases, both to active 
power and feeling,—as we must assume to be the case, 
according to the words of the apostle quoted by Wycliffe in 
another place, ‘Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to 
think anything as of ourselves’ (2 Cor. iii. 5),—then arises 
the question, How comes it that God Himself, in this case, 
awakens and determines the thoughts and feelings, but does 
not do so in the other case? And either there appears to be 
a marvellous inequality, if not arbitrariness, in the Divine 
procedure, or we are brought back again to the thought that 
God wills and determines ultimately also the free volition of 
evil in the creature, because He determines all, and, as the 
ultimate cause, is the Maker of all. 

This is precisely the point on which Wycliffe consciously 
and deliberately departs from the doctrine of Bradwardine. 
He gives a decided negative to the view held by the latter, 
that in the act of sin there is a necessity which excludes all 
freedom of choice, inasmuch as the distinction between 
God’s permission and His positive will and pleasure is, as 
Bradwardine alleges, a nullity; and the truth rather is that 
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God’s will precedes every action of man, and_infallibly 
determines it, so that no will of the creature is in itself really 
free. Wycliffe finds here in the Doctor profundus an error 
of which he seeks an explanation in a false antecedent proposi- 
tion, viz., that every volition in God is an eternal, absolute 
substance. The thought that God Himself occasions the 
evil volition in the soul of man is repugnant to the feeling and 
thinking of Wycliffe, not only on the ground that the sinner 
would then be in a position to excuse himself with more than 
a mere appearance of reason, but chiefly on the ground that, 
on that presupposition, the dark shadow would fall on God 
Himself, of being privy to sin and consenting to it, and 
therefore guilty of it. Wycliffe says, in distinct terms, that if 
that were a correct view, every murderer, robber, or liar 
would be able to say with reason, ‘God determines me to all 
these acts of transgression, in order to perfect the beauty of 
the universe.’ It is precisely such blasphemous consequences, 
so dishonouring to the holiness of God, that Wycliffe intends 
to obviate, and therefore he makes a reservation of autonomous 
freedom—not absolute, indeed, but relative, and placed out of 
reach of all compulsion—to the innermost sphere of feeling 
and of volition. 

With this result, however, in reference to moral volition 
and action, stands connected a view of the whole world of 
being and becoming, according to which evil is not a being 
but a not-being ; not a positive action, but a defect or negation, 
This idea of the negativity of evil, Wycliffe, as he himself 
hints in one place, borrows from no less an authority than 
Augustine himself. And, in point of fact, however strongly 
Augustine lays stress upon the power of sin, especially in his 
controversial writings against the Pelagians, he nevertheless 
speaks of sin in other places as having only a negative 
existence. Such, in effect, is the significance of the thought 
that sin is only an occasion of good—a thought which 
scholastics like Anselm, Albertus Magnus, and others, have 
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also appropriated from Augustine. But Augustine also ex- 
presses himself in the most direct manner to the effect that 
sin is not a doing, but a defect or omission of doing ; it is 
not anything positive, and therefore has no causa efficiens, but 
only a causa deficiens ; OF, otherwise, it is not an affectio, but a 
defectio, etc. This doctrine of the negativity of evil was, in 
the case of Augustine at least, a consequence of his internal 
struggle with Manicheism. In order to avoid the concession 
of an independent existence of evil in opposition to God, he 
endeavours to represent it as a thing which has in truth no 
real or substantive being of its own—an unreality, a nonentity. 

This Augustinian thought Wycliffe, in fact, made his own. 
Even in the pulpit (in his Latin sermons) he does not shrink 
from setting forth this speculative doctrine of sin. From the 
saying of Christ, ‘If I had not come and spoken to them, 
they had not had sin,’ he takes occasion to handle the 
metaphysics of sin, and to maintain its negativity quite in the 
manner of Augustine. He expresses the same thought both 
in his earlier and later writings. For example, in his work, 
De Dominio Divino, he lays stress upon the assertion that sin, 
as such, is a defect, a want, not positive action; and in the 
Trialogus he repeatedly takes occasion to say that sin is not a 
being, but a non-being—a defection; that sin, even original 
sin, is only an occasion of good; that there does not exist an 
idea of evil or sin (won habet peccatum ideam), and that 
therefore it is out of the question to speak of sin being caused 
or wrought by God. There is, therefore, a forth-putting of 
God’s will and power and government in respect to evil, only 
in so far as God turns the evil into an occasion of good, 
partly in visiting it with punishment, partly when He takes 
occasion from sin to institute salvation and redemption. In 
this he goes so far as not even to shrink from maintaining 
that it is better that there should be a law (the law of the 
flesh, Romans vii.) opposing itself to God, than that the 
universe ‘should be without such opposition, for thereby is the 
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Providence of God revealed, and His glorious power. Even 

in his sermons he is not afraid to give expression to these 
thoughts ; not, indeed, without guarding his hearers from the 
false inference that i: might be lawful to do evil that good 
might come out of it (Rom. iii, 8); for in the case of 
obstinate sinners, their sins serve only to land them in 
unutterable miseries, and to the redeemed their guilt is of 
benefit only in the sense of being the occasion of the 
Mediator’s fulness of grace. 

We shall only mention, in brief, that Wycliffe treats of the 
state of innocence in Paradise, of the fall of the first man, and 
of original sin, entirely in the sense of Scripture and the 
doctrine of the Church, keeping specially close to Augustine. 
In his view, Adam was the representative of the whole human 
race, the germ of which he already carried within himself—a 
view which came all the more naturally to him, as he was 
deeply imbued with the realistic mode of thought. As he 
regarded the genus humanity as a real collective personality, it 
became easy to him to see represented in Adam, the first 
transgressor, his whole sinful posterity. And yet in this 
matter Wycliffe is not without a mode of thinking which is 
peculiar to himself. Personality stands so high in his regard 
that he is not content with looking upon the first sin as the 
collective act of the whole human race, but he attempts to 
conceive of original sin as a personal act of every individual 
human being, z.¢., in the zwfe/ligible sense. Further, in intimate 
connection with this subject, he pronounces most decidedly 
against the doctrine which regards the semen generativum as 
the bearer of the self-propagating peccatum originale, However 
much he sides with Augustine and differs from Pelagius in 
other things, he does not hesitate openly to acknowledge that 
the latter has proved convincingly that the semen generativum 
is not the conveyer of original sin. Wycliffe himself pronounces 
with emphasis that not what is corporeal, but the mind is the 
conveyer of it. This does not rest, indeed, upon any original 
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reflection of Wycliffe himself, for Thomas Aquinas had already 
given expression to the same thought. But it is, nevertheless, 
a fact bearing somewhat significantly on Wycliffe’s character as 
a theologian that he preferred the mental to the corporeal view 
of the subject, and that he laboured to place above everything 
else the moral personality of every individual man. 


7. DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST AND THE WORK 
OF REDEMPTION 


Wycliffe speaks of the person of Christ as the God-man in 
innumerable passages, and he takes occasion to do so when 
treating of the most different points of the Christian doctrine 
and life. But all his inquiries into the personality of the 
Redeemer, Divine and human in one, in so far as they are of 
a doctrinal character, suffer under a certain monotony and 
stiffness. He simply repeats in a stereotyped fashion the 
traditional Christology of the Church, together with the proofs 
alleged in support of it by the Fathers and the Scholastics. 
But of profound original reflection on the godly mystery we 
find no trace; his thoughts upon it never flow in the channel 
of speculation. 

Wycliffe emphasises the truth that Christ was a true Man— 
that He is, in fact, our Brother; and he defends the doctrine 
of the true humanity of the Redeemer against dialectical 
objections. On the other side, he bears testimony to the true 
Godhood of Christ as the Logos on so many occasions, not 
only in sermons but also in treatises, both scientific and 
practical, that it hardly seems necessary to adduce single 
passages in proof of the statement. It will suffice to mention 
that Wycliffe maintains with all distinctness the pre-existence 
of Christ, the eternity of His personal Being. And further, 
the idea of the incarnation of God, the union of both natures 
in the one person of the God-man, as well as all questions 
respecting the possibility and necessity of the incarnation, were 
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all taken up into his system by Wycliffe entirely in the form 
in which they had been settled in the course of the Christo- 
logical contests of the fourth and fifth centuries, and in which 
they had been speculatively carried out by Augustine, Anselm 
of Canterbury, and others. On these points, and all which 
stands in connection with them, we are not able to discover 
anything characteristic or peculiar in his mode of thought or 
treatment. 

And yet Wycliffe’s Christology has one remarkable dis- 
tinctive feature, viz., that he always and everywhere lays the 
utmost possible emphasis upon the incomparable grandeur of 
Jesus Christ as the only mediator between God and men, as 
the centre of humanity, and our one only Head. He is in 
truth quite inexhaustible in the task of bringing these truths 
into full expression by means of the most manifold ideas and 
figurative illustrations. He loves especially to set forth Christ 
as the centre of humanity. In the passages of his festival 
sermons referred to below, he says, Christ in His Godhood 
is an intelligible circle, whose centre is everywhere, and its 
circumference nowhere. In His Manhood He is everywhere 
in the midst of His Church; and as from every point of a 
circle a straight line reaches the centre, so the Christian pilgrim, 
in whatever position of life he may find himself, comes straight 
to Christ Himself as the centre; whereas the modern Sects 
(the Mendicant Orders) find themselves, so to speak, as at the 
angles of a rectilinear figure, outside the circumference of those 
who are in a state of salvation. Wycliffe also makes use of the 
most manifold thoughts and figures to express the truth, that 
Christ is the one incomparable Head of redeemed humanity. 
He chooses his illustrations for this purpose sometimes from 
the secular and political, and sometimes from the spiritual and 
ecclesiastical sphere. Thus, in a sermon preached on All 
Saints’ Day, he calls Christ the best of conquerors, who teaches 
His soldiers how to conquer a kingdom for Him by patience. 
In like manner, he calls Him ‘our Cesar,’ ‘Ceesar always 
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Augustus,’ etc. The figure of a giant marching forward 
exultingly he applies also to Christ, resting originally upon 
a Bible passage (Ps. xix. 6), and allegorically applied long 
before Wycliffe’s day (¢.g., by Gregory VII. in his letters), 
but employed by Wycliffe with a special preference to the 
Redeemer. But still more frequently does he derive his figures 
and descriptions from religious and Church life, when he would 
express the fundamental thought that Christ is the true Head, 
and the only authoritative Superior of redeemed, believing 
men. In this sense he calls Christ ‘the Prior of our Order,’ 
or ‘the Common Abbot,’ ‘the Highest Abbot of our Order.’ 
The expression, in like manner, is borrowed from the Monastic 
sphere, when, in comparison with other founders and holy 
patrons, such as St. Francis and others, Christ is called ‘our 
Patron,’ The idea, again, is borrowed from the general con- 
stitution of the Church, when Wycliffe says of Christ, with a 
conscious allusion to 1 Peter ii. 25, that ‘the Bishop of our 
souls and our eternal Priest, from whom we have consecration, 
is one who far surpasses our bishops on earth.’ He even gives 
to the Redeemer, inasmuch as He is a Royal Priest, the title 
of Pope. 

But not only from human ties and relations, whether civil 
or ecclesiastical, does Wycliffe borrow his comparisons when 
his object is to picture forth the solitary grandeur of the 
Redeemer: he also summons to his aid the invisible world, 
and again and again exclaims that Christ is the Saint of all 
saints. This description rests upon the passage in Daniel ix. 
24, where the promised Messiah is spoken of under this name ; 
and Wycliffe makes frequent use of it. What he means by 
the appellation, he develops clearly enough when he goes on 
to remark that ‘to all saints, whosoever they be, is due re- 
membrance, praise, and veneration, only in so far as they 
derived all of good which they possessed, and proved by deeds 
and sufferings, from Christ Himself, who is the only source of 
salvation ; and in so far as they walked in the imitation of 
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Christ.’ In accordance with this is the judgment which he 
gives on the subject of the invocation of saints, and the festivals 
and devotional services observed in their honour; these, he 
says, can only be of use in so far as the souls of men are 
kindled by them into love for Christ Himself. But it often 
results from the multitude of saints whose intercession is thus 
sought, while yet Christ is the only true Mediator and Inter- 
cessor, that the soul is drawn away from Christ, and love to 
Him is weakened. 

In all this, it is true, there is nothing set forth which is new 
and important in a scientific and dogmatic sense; but the 
devout spirit which it breathes, and the whole posture of the 
author’s heart toward God, enforces the decisive apostolic 
truth, ‘Neither is there salvation in any other; there is none 
other name under heaven given among men whereby we must 
be saved.’ Where the grand truth of ‘salvation in Christ 
alone’ is so consciously and clearly, as it is here, set over 
against the piebald variety of saint-worships, Church-authorities, 
foundations, and institutions in which men sought salvation 
side by side with Christ, we recognise a knowledge, a feeling, 
and an action truly veformational. And undoubtedly Wycliffe 
is distinctly conscious of regarding Christ as the only Mediator, 
as alone the source of salvation. Thus he lays down the 
following principle, that ‘If we had Christ alone before our 
eyes, and if we served Him continually in teaching and learning, 
in prayer, work, and rest, then should we all be brothers, 
sisters, and mothers of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Mark iii. 35). 
He looks upon himself and those who were like-minded with 
him, as those who before all things seek the honour of Christ, 
who contend for the grace of God and Christ’s cause, who 
carry on a warfare against the enemies of the cross of Christ ; 
in a word, as the party of Christ. And when Wycliffe, as was 
shown above, in the most emphatic manner and on many sides, 
affirms the sole standard authority of the Bible, this, the formal 
principle of his system, verbo solo, has a connection of the 
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most intimate and essential kind with its maferia/ principle, 
viz., that ‘Christ alone is our Mediator, Saviour, and Leader,’ 
not only in itself, but also in reference to Wycliffe’s own 
personal consciousness of this connection. For to him Christ 
and the Bible are not two separated powers, but in the most 
intimate sense one, as we have already seen above (p. 260). 

This characteristic thought of Wycliffe—Christ alone the 
source of salvation—rests, indeed, not only upon the idea of the 
person of Jesus Christ as the God-man, but quite as much upon 
the doctrine of the work of Christ. Proceeding, then, to 
develop Wycliffe’s view of the redemptive work of Christ, the 
first fact that presents itself to us is that He contemplates 
Christ in a threefold character, as Prophet, Priest, and King. 
It is not precisely the phrase, current among ourselves, of the 
‘threefold office’ of Christ, which we meet with in Wycliffe ; 
but his representation of the threefold personal dignity of the 
Redeemer comes in substance to the same thing. 

1. As to what concerns Christ as a Prophet, we meet here 
again with a one-sidedness of view which has been already 
mentioned. It is that by which the Gospel is predominantly 
regarded in the light of a new law, Christ being the Lawgiver. 
Wycliffe, indeed, as was shown above in the investigation of 
his forma/ principle, knows how to place in a clear light the 
manifold difference between the two covenants, and the infinite 
superiority of the new over the old; but notwithstanding this 
he places the Redeemer in so far on the same line with Moses, 
as he holds Christ to be a lawgiver. Occasionally, indeed, he 
comes very near to the truth, but only in an almost unconscious 
way ; as when he answers the question, why Christ, our Law- 
giver, did not deliver the new law in a written form, as Moses 
delivered the old one. To this, his answer is threefold. First, 
it behoved Christ, as the perfectly sinless One, to conform His 
life to the state of unfallen innocence, in which men knew and 
fulfilled God’s will in a purely natural way, without the help of 
writing or paper. Secondly, his work was, in the power of his 
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Godhead, to write the commandments of life upon the inner 
man created after His own image. Thirdly, if Christ had 
occupied Himself with the business of writing a record, the 
holy Evangelists would never have undertaken it, and would 
never have accomplished that miracle of unity in diversity 
(concordia tante distantium) which we see in their narratives. 
When, however, Wycliffe designates Christ as a Prophet and 
Teacher, it is by no means only His spoken word that he has 
in view, but also quite as much the example which He exhibited 
in His actions and sufferings ; for, as he observes, ‘the works 
of Christ are the best interpreters of His law.’ He Himself is 
‘the Book of Life,’ and ‘all the doings of Christ are an 
instruction for us” It is on these grounds that he demands 
that the life of Christ should be placed before the eyes of men 
of all classes, in schools, in sermons, and in churches, because 
it is a life which comes home to every man, and is known to 
the whole Church as a city set on a hill. To mention here 
shortly only one particular, Wycliffe is accustomed to hold up 
with special preference one feature of the character of Jesus, 
His humility and gentleness, and another from the history of 
His life, His poverty. In one of his sermons he remarks that 
it is to Christ that men must look for a perfect example, for 
‘He is our sinless Abbot; whereas the saints, even the 
Apostles Peter, Paul, and John, and the rest, were not free from 
sin, and error, and foolishness, as we know from Scripture itself.’ 
Here we may be allowed to add what was Wycliffe’s manner 
of thinking respecting the holy Virgin. In his sermons 
preached on the Festivals of Mary, he could not do otherwise 
than speak of her. On the Festival of the Purification, 
Wycliffe touches the question whether she was absolutely 
without sin, and closes with words to this effect—that in no case 
is it necessary to salvation to believe that Mary was free from 
original and all actual sin. Yea, it is a pharisaic folly to 
contend so much upon such a question. The most advisable 
course is not to give any categorical decision either way. His 
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personal view of the matter is that the holy Virgin was Arobadbly 
without sin. From this it is evident enough that Wycliffe, who 
acknowledges clearly and emphatically the sinlessness of the 
Redeemer, was at least not disposed to recognise the sinlessness 
of Mary as a matter of dogma. Ina sermon preached on the 
Festival of the Assumption, he also discusses the question 
whether Mary was taken up to heaven corporeally, or only 
spiritually. In doing so he weighs the reason for and against 
the alleged Assumption in an unprejudiced and cool tone, but 
so as to incline the scale to the negative of that opinion. He 
remarks that God has kept such things secret from us in order 
that we may humbly confess our ignorance, and may hold fast 
all the more earnestly the things which are more necessary to 
the faith. 

2. Christ as ‘everlasting Priest’ (Heb. vii.), and the 
power of His reconciliation, Wycliffe commends with a warmth 
altogether peculiar. He never fails to lay a simple and truly 
devout emphasis upon Christ’s Passion. In a Passion sermon 
he remarks that Christ is saying every day in our hearts— 
‘This I suffered for thee—what dost thou suffer for Me?’ 
Particularly worthy of notice is what he says of the infinite 
power and eternal importance of the Passion of Christ and the 
reconciliation accomplished by Him. Again and again he 
affirms that the effect of the Passion of Christ extends as well 
to later ages as to the ages preceding it, and therefore reaches 
forwards to the world’s end, and backwards to the world’s 
beginning. Were this not so, then never would a single 
member of the human family since the fall of the first man 
have become morally righteous or a saved man. No one can 
be saved unless he is washed in the blood of Christ (Rev, 
i. 5). The blood of Christ, in virtue of His spiritual nature, is 
so constituted that it penetrates to the kernel of the mind and 
purifies it from sin both original and actual. The boundless 
power of the sufferings of Christ Wycliffe describes in such 
terms as to say that they would suffice for the redemption of 
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many worlds; and he places the state of grace, which has its 
ground in the redemption of Christ, higher than the state of 
innocence in Paradise. Christ, he affirms, has gained more 
for mankind than Adam lost. 

This, however, is to be understood only of the intensive 
power of the grace of God in Christ, not of the extensive reach 
of the reconciliation. For Wycliffe, like Augustine, limits the 
work of redemption to the elect, and does not hesitate to say 
that Christ has not redeemed all men, for there are many who 
will remain in the everlasting prison of sin. 

Only one point more may be mentioned in this place, viz., 
the continual mediation and intercession of Christ, which 
Wycliffe warmly affirms, on the ground of Scripture (1 John ii. 
1), in opposition to the pretended intercession of the saints. 

3. The dignity of Christ as ‘ King of kings’ Wycliffe chiefly 
mentions, in so far as he deduces from it the duty of worldly 
rulers to serve Christ and to further His kingdom. In relation 
to which he calls to remembrance the fact that Christ more 
than once made use of His royal power, as when in His own 
Person He drove the buyers and sellers out of the temple. 


8. DOCTRINE OF THE ORDER OF PERSONAL SALVATION 


To the question concerning the personal application of the 
salvation wrought out by Christ, Wycliffe gives the same 
general answer as the Church doctrine of his time and as 
Scripture itself; the way in which the individual becomes a 
partaker of salvation is by conversion and sanctification. 

With regard to conversion, Wycliffe recognises that it 
includes two things—turning away from sin, and a believing 
appropriation of the saving grace of Christ; in other words, 
repentance and faith. Repentance he regards as an indis- 
pensable condition of the forgiveness of sins and of a real 
participation in the merits of the Redeemer. He acknowledges 
without reserve that ‘no man would be in a condition to make 
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satisfaction for a single sin, if it were not for the unmeasurable 
mercy of the Redeemer. Let a man, therefore, give proof of 
fruitful repentance before God, and forsake past sins, and by 
virtue of the merits of Christ and through His mercy, his sins 
shall be blotted out.’ 

But the repentance which he holds to be indispensable 
must not only be sincere and heartfelt, must not only have 
respect to sin itself, and not merely to its punishment, must 
not only be a ‘godly sorrow,’ as the apostle calls it, but it 
must also be a ‘ fruitful’ repentance; it must verify itself in an 
actual and abiding forsaking of sin. In other words, Wycliffe 
here views the penitence and turning from sin included in 
conversion as one and the same with the work of sanctification, 
in which self-denial, or the constant avoidance of sin, forms 
the one side, while the love of God and our neighbour forms 
the positive completing side. But precisely this blending 
together of initial repentance, with the subsequent and abiding 
giving up of sin, is a defect which Wycliffe has in common with 
the teaching which prevailed in his time; and this defect corre- 
sponds with another of much greater moment inreference to faith. 

Passing on to the idea of faith, as constituting the other 
side of the work of conversion, Wycliffe distinguishes, as had 
been usual since Augustine set the example, a threefold use of 
the term. By ‘faith’ is understood—(1) The act by which a 
man believes; (2) The condition of soul in which a man 
believes ; (3) The Zru¢h which a man believes. Further, he 
makes the distinction, also a favourite one, between exf/ici#, or 
conscious faith, and zmp/ict?, or unconscious faith ; meaning by 
the latter the faith which a good Christian, who explicitly 
believes in the Catholic Church in general, extends to every 
particular item of doctrine which is included in the Church’s 
whole belief. When we hear Wycliffe say that ‘Faith is the 
foundation of the Christian religion, and without faith it is 
impossible to please God’; or when he lays down the prin- 
ciple that faith is the primary foundation of the virtues, and 
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unbelief the first mischief which leads to sin, which was the 
reason why the Devil enticed men first of all into unbelief, we 
might naturally be led to suppose that Wycliffe must have 
grasped the idea of faith at its very kernel, and must have 
understood it to mean a heartfelt turning of the soul to God— 
a most inward laying hold of the reconciliation in Christ. And 
yet this is not the case. After careful investigation, the result 
which I have arrived at is this, that Wycliffe views faith as 
being, on one side, a knowledge and recognition of certain 
truths of Christianity, and, on the other side, a moral acting in 
imitation of Christ from a motive of love ; whereas that element 
of faith which, to a certain extent, forms the connecting link 
between these two, viz. the heartfelt turning of oneself to, 
and laying hold of, the redeeming love of God in Christ, is 
almost overlooked. For in places where Wycliffe describes 
faith more closely, the kernel of it appears to be something 
intellectual—a knowledge of the truth, which, however, has for 
its consequence and fruit a course of moral action. In par- 
ticular, he adduces, as a proof of the necessity of faith, the fact 
that all those who have reached the years of youthful ripeness 
are obliged to learn their credo. And ina connection quite 
different from this, where faith is his subject, Wycliffe lays it 
down as a principle, ‘that it is absolutely necessary to salvation 
that every Christian should believe, at least implicitly, every 
article of the faith.’ He does not intend by this to say a word 
in favour of easy belief or credulity. He is much too sensible 
and critical for that. Even in his sermons the critical side of 
his character reveals itself. 

Turning now to the other side of faith, Wycliffe evidently 
assumes that the kernel of faith is a state of feeving—a moral 
activity—when, in accord with the theology of his age and 
agreeably to Aristotelian metaphysics, he lays particular stress 
upon the fides formata, and defines faith to be a steadfast 
cleaving to God or to Christ in love (per amorem carttatis 
perpetuo adhaerere). In so defining it, Wycliffe, hand-in-hand 
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with his theological contemporaries, passes immediately beyond 
the moment of conversion, and takes his standpoint within the 
work of sanctification ; in other words, he mixes up conversion 
and sanctification, faith and works. And, for this reason, we 
can hardly expect to find Wycliffe doing homage to the Pauline 
Reformation-truth of the justification of the sinner by faith 
alone. There are not wanting, indeed, expressions which, at 
first sight, verge upon this truth, e.g., when referring to Hebrews 
xi., he describes faith as ‘the ground of the justification of man 
before God,’ or when he enumerates the functions of faith as 
follows :—(1) It animates all the regenerate in the path of 
virtue ; (2) It urges and strengthens pilgrims to do battle with 
their enemies ; (3) It covers the enemy with defeat. And here 
it is interesting to note that Wycliffe grounds the first of these 
statements upon Romans 1. 17, and Habakkuk ii. 4, ‘ The just 
shall live by his faith.’ 

But the nearer he approaches to the truth, the more 
evident does it become that Wycliffe, in his estimate of faith, 
still occupies the standpoint of medizval scholasticism, and 
has not even a presentiment, to say nothing of an under- 
standing, of what faith was to the mind of the Apostle Paul. 
In the perusal of his writings I have scarcely met with a more 
characteristic passage than the following, which occurs in a 
sermon on the purely Pauline passage, Romans x. 10, ‘ With 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.’ Wycliffe remarks, 
in the course of his sermon, that ‘as life precedes all living 
actions, so faith goes before all other virtues. It is for this 
reason that the apostle, in Hebrews x., says, in the words 
of the prophet, “The just shall live by faith”; as if he would 
say that the spiritual life of the just springs out of faith. In 
order that a man may be righteous, it is necessary that he 
should believe what he knows. And as faith under favourable 
circumstances works great things, inasmuch as it is impossible 
that so great a seed, when sown in fruitful soil, should not 
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spring forth and work to good effect, it is for this reason the 
apostle adds, ‘“‘With the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.”’ Wycliffe, it is manifest, failed to seize the 
evangelical idea of faith, One might almost say that in his 
case, as in that of other scholastics, as Thomas Aquinas, Duns 
Scotus, and others, the very organ needed for this was wanting. 
He has, therefore, no faculty of perception for the truth of 
justification by faith alone. On the contrary, he is inclined to 
put ‘righteousness before God’ to the account of good works 
along with faith, and for this reason does not even deny to 
these all ‘ merit.’ 

This leads us from the work of conversion to the work of 
sanctification ; and, on going more closely into the latter, we 
come, at the same time, in sight of Wycliffe’s fundamental 
thoughts on the subject of morals. And, if we are not 
mistaken, his ethical system is worthy of a more careful study 
than it has ever hitherto received. 

To the question respecting the highest good, summum 
bonum, Wycliffe replies that there are three kinds of good, 
which are graduated according to their value, thus :—The 
good things of fortune, which possess the smallest value; the 
good things of nature, which have a medium value; and 
lastly, the good things of virtue and grace, which are of the 
highest worth. The highest good, then, is to him coincident 
with virtue, which virtue is conditioned by grace. ‘The good 
things of virtue are, at the same time, the good things of 
grace. The standing in grace is the condition of Christian 
freedom, and freedom from sin is the summit of all freedom. 
In the standing of grace the Christian has a right to all things ; 
not in the sense of municipal right, but in virtue of grace, 
titulo gratiae. 

Coming closer to Wycliffe’s doctrine of virtue, we have, it is 
true, at first, the well-known old song of the four philosophical 
or cardinal virtues —righteousness, courage, prudence, and 
moderation (this is Wycliffe’s usual way of arranging them), 
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and of the three theological virtues—faith, hope, and love. 
But, on a closer examination, ethical ideas peculiar to himself, 
and characteristic of his mode of Christian thought, are not 
altogether lacking. These I find in what Wycliffe says of 
humility and of love. Humility he recognises as the basis of 
all virtue; as in pride he discovers the first sin. In the third 
book of the Zyéalogus he gives an outline of the fundamental 
principles of his ethics (c. i-xxiii.). In particular he treats 
(c. ix.-xxiii.) of the seven mortal sins and their opposite virtues, 
and there he places pride foremost among the sins, and humility 
foremost among the virtues. And why so? Because the root 
of every kind of pride lies in this, that man does not humbly 
believe that all that he has comes to him from God. Pride is 
the first step to apostacy. When man is proud, he is guilty 
of an implicit blasphemy, for he denies by implication that he 
has any one above him to whose laws he owes obedience. On 
the other hand, humility, according to oft-repeated expressions 
of Wycliffe, is the root of all virtues, yea, even of Christian 
piety. The more humility a man has, the nearer is he to 
Christ. Humility—ze., the heartfelt and practical acknowledg- 
ment that we are God’s servants, and that to Him alone 
belongs the glory—is, so to speak, the mild atmosphere in 
which all other virtues can alone grow and flourish. This 
view of humility as the basis and root of all virtue rests 
unmistakably upon a religious sentiment, and upon a dogmatic 
conviction which gives to God alone the glory, and which sees 
in Christ alone the salvation of mankind. These ethical 
thoughts of Wycliffe are thus a mirror of his religious and 
dogmatic individuality. 

The true centre of all Christian virtue Wycliffe declares to 
be the love of God and our neighbour. Without love to God 
with all the heart and all the soul, there dwells no moral virtue 
in man. No one can reach the blessed home without it ; it is 
the wedding garment without which we cannot stand in the 
final judgment. Love to God is the chief lesson which man 
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learns in the school of the virtues; and no action has value 
except that which is animated by the love of God above 
everything else. In his treatise, Of the Ten Commandments, 
Wycliffe investigates psychologically, in imitation of St. Ber- 
nard, the different gradations of the love of God; and he 
declares to be the highest stage of it that state of feeling which, 
in virtue of a certain relish of the Divine sweetness, passes 
beyond all created things and goes forth in love to God 
Himself, purely for His own sake; while there is also a love 
of God which seeks a recompense for its affection, which loves 
Him not for what He is in Himself, but in view of reward. 
From the pure love of God springs the love of our neighbour. 
On this subject Wycliffe calls attention to the fact that love 
has its own order, according to which it is bound to love, 
in the first place, the members of its own household, etc. 
(1 Tim. v. 8). Honest love manifests itself, according to 
circumstances, by candid remonstrance and earnest censure 
(like as God Himself chasteneth those whom He loveth), 
while that weak indulgence which allows everything to take 
its Own way is nothing else but a blind love and a false 
compassion. The principle, that the love of our neighbour 
should begin with what stands nearest to it (‘Charity begins 
at home,’ according to the modern proverb), is connected 
with another held by Wycliffe, that it is the duty of every man 
conscientiously to fulfil the requirements of his position and 
calling, be that calling what it may. The more faithfully 
and conscientiously he discharges his nearest duty, the more 
certainly, by virtue of a certain concatenation in things, will he 
be useful to others and advance their welfare. 

This thought ‘stands in unmistakable opposition to the one- 
sidedness of a narrow, monkish mode of feeling and thinking 
on moral subjects, which considered the contemplative life 
_and seclusion from the world as the surest means of virtue. 
Wycliffe, on the contrary, sets out with the design of restoring 
the active life of the Christian man in the most various callings 
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to its true moral rights—so often ignored in his day ; and how 
he did this in respect to civil life and the State we shall show 
below. 

When the question is put, What is the moral standard 
which the individual should apply in any given case, when he 
is concerned to know what is well-pleasing to God, or what is 
conformable to the love of God and our neighbour? we are 
pointed by Wycliffe to the example of Christ, the imitation 
of which will lead us in an unerring and sure path. Christ 
says to each one, ‘Follow Me’; and every man who desires 
to be saved must follow Him, either in suffering or at least in 
moral conduct. To give a particular instance, Wycliffe, on 
one occasion, deduces from the incident in the Gospel 
concerning ‘the woman that was a sinner’ in the house of 
Simon the Pharisee, rules as to the way and manner in which 
a servant of Christ should conduct himself in intercourse with 
sinners. He lays down this principle, ‘The nearer the life 
of a Christian comes to Christ, the more rich it is in virtue. 
It follows that men’s departure from the principles of the 
Christian religion is owing to their having too high a value 
for many teachers who stand in opposition to Christ, to the 
neglect of the doctrine and example of the best Master and 
Leader.’ Manifestly, Wycliffe sets up here an ideal standard ; 
but he is clearly conscious of doing so, and censures, in the 
sharpest manner, the practice of attempting to reduce at 
pleasure the moral standard, and of pretending that the 
commands of Christ are indeed binding upon every man, but 
not so His counsels, for these last are obligatory only upon 
heroic Christians like the saints, but not upon people of an 
average sort. Such an allegation would tend to extinguish 
the religion of Christ, for then every man might set aside all 
Christ’s counsels together, and maintain that they were not bind- 
ing upon him, for he was one of the weak. Wycliffe, on the con- 
trary, lays down the principle that ‘Every counsel which Christ 
has imparted is binding upon every one to whom it is given.’ 
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With this view stands connected the circumstance that 
Wycliffe pronounces a moral neutrality to be entirely in- 
admissible—yea, unthinkable: like for ‘as no man can be 
neutral in regard to virtue and vice, so neither can the life 
and walk of any man be neutral.’ He rightly looks upon the 
moral character of a man as a complete whole, whose prevailing 
principle gives or takes away the worth of every single feature 
and act. Wycliffe is far removed from that atomistic view, 
which, as with Pelagius and others, regards every single act 
as an isolated phenomenon. He prefers, on the contrary, a 
comprehensive way of looking at the subject, which recognises 
the moral life as constituting a whole made up of many parts. 
‘As the earlier drops have a preparatory effect, and the last 
drop completes the hollowing of the stone, so sins which have 
full swing in the middle of a man’s life prepare the way for 
his despair at last.’ Wycliffe admits, indeed, that any one 
may do a work which is in itself good (opus bonum de genere) 
while living in a state of mortal sin; but he holds that in that 
case the work is a sin, and the doer of it even incurs, in the 
act, a mortal sin, as, é.g., when a parish priest, while living in 
an unconverted and dissolute state of life, administers the 
sacraments correctly, does good to the poor, etc. etc. Not 
only what a man does is to be considered, but how he does 
it, and from what feeling and motive. Wycliffe is fond of 
expressing this in the words of St. Bernard, ‘God recompenses 
not the good thing which is done, but that which is done in a 
good way ; God rewards not the what but the how. And from 
this it further follows, that every pilgrim upon earth has need 
to test his own life most carefully in reference to this point, 
whether he is living in the hope of salvation, and has a standing 
thereby in the state of grace.’ 

After this survey of the ethical thoughts of Wycliffe, we 
return to his views, before touched upon, respecting the way 
in which the sinner attains to righteousness before God. 
Bringing together all he says on this subject, his opinion 
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amounts to this—that man can obtain righteousness before 
God, forgiveness of sins, and hope of eternal life, only through 
grace, but not without his own moral work and sanctification. 
Now, it is true that he is wont to express this in a way which 
looks as if he had stood at no great distance from the delusion 
that heaven can be earned or merited by men. But we must 
be on our guard not to mete Wycliffe’s theology with the 
measuring line of the Reformed Confessions. For, in the first 
place, he goes to work with quite a different apparatus of 
ideas from an evangelical theologian of the present day. 
Ideas such as meritum and demeritum (for he makes very 
frequent use of these correlative ideas) he derived, like the 
Scholastics before him, from the Latin Fathers, chiefly in the 
sense of moral worth and unworth. The proper idea of merit, 
ze, of an independent performance, conferring a full legal 
claim upon God’s recognition and recompense, in the form of 
eternal blessedness, he designates according to scholastic usage 
meritum de condigno; while the meritum de congruo obtains 
validity and recognition in consideration only of what is fair 
and reasonable, not of strict right. Then, secondly, when it 
comes to the application of these ideas to the actual state 
of things, Wycliffe contends, quite categorically, against all 
thoughts of proper merit in the full sense of the word, ze., 
meritum de condigno. We have already quoted above an 
unmistakable utterance of his to the effect that under no 
circumstances can a creature merit anything of God in virtue 
of its own worthiness, and he expresses repeatedly the same 
thought with the greatest emphasis. He declares it to be a 
vain imagination, when the case is put that ‘nature’—7#.e., the 
will-power naturally inherent in man—is able to perform 
anything good without the co-operation of grace; in his 
judgment this would amount to God’s making a creature of 
His own equal to Himself. In connection with this point he 
gives a detailed interpretation of the words of St. Paul in 
2 Corinthians iil. 5, ‘Not that we are sufficient of ourselves 
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to think anything as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of 
God.’ He holds that St. Paul, in these words, saves, on the 
one hand, the freedom of the will, and the power of acquiring 
a merit de congruo, but denies, at the same time, that we are 
able, without prevenient grace, to merit anything de condigno ; 
ie, he declares that we merit absolutely nothing in the sense 
of legal claim. 

Thirdly, When we come still nearer to the actual facts of 
the case, no fewer than four different questions come under 
discussion. (1) Can man make satisfaction for sin by good 
works? ie. Can he merit the forgiveness of sins thereby ? 
(2) Can he, by his moral behaviour, merit the gift of grace 
requisite to conversion? (3) Can he, after conversion, merit 
by good works eternal life or blessedness? (4) Is there in 
reality such a thing as supererogatory merit? The first 
question Wycliffe answers in the negative. His straightforward 
confession upon this point is this—‘1 do not believe that even 
the smallest sin committed against the Lord can be effaced by 
any merit; it must be done away in the main or principally 
by the merit of this Man (the Redeemer)’ Quite similarly he 
speaks on this subject in one of his sermons. ‘I do not see 
how any sin can be done away by means of meritum de condigno 
in the sinner, since infinite grace is required (he refers to the 
individual’s standing in grace) in order to satisfaction for sin.’ 
The passage also already quoted from the sixth of his Twenty- 
four sermons contains the same thought, that the infinite 
compassion of the Redeemer and His all-availing merit alone 
make possible the forgiveness of sins; while it is by no means 
excluded that some moral performance of the individual sinner 
may be requisite, if his own committed sins are to be forgiven 
him. 

As to the second question, Can man by his moral behaviour 
merit the gift of grace for conversion? it is well known that 
many scholastics were accustomed to answer it in the affirma- 
tive—in assuming that God grants to those who are honest in 
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their endeavours after a better life the grace which is needed 
in order to conversion. He does this, indeed, not de condigno, 
as if He were bound in law to do it; but de congruo, inasmuch 
as it is fair and meet that honest strivers should be met so far 
with the needed help. What position does Wycliffe take up 
in relation to this teaching? He rejects it with the utmost 
decision as a vain imagination (vanitas). He declares himself 
clearly and roundly in opposition to the supposition that, 
before his conversion, man can do anything by his moral 
behaviour to win God’s gift of the grace of the Holy Spirit 
needful to conversion. In other words, he rejects the erro- 
neous notion that converting grace is conferred by God as at 
least a half-merited reward. Indeed, Thomas Aquinas had 
also declared himself against the supposition that any one 
could merit this grace de condigno, but the milder view of the 
possibility of meriting the grace de congruo he had passed over 
in silence. 

The third question is as follows:—Can man, after his 
conversion, merit eternal blessedness by good works? To 
this question, also, Wycliffe replies in the negative, in so far 
as any merttum de condigno is thought of. On this point we 
simply recall the expressions already adduced above, to which 
we only add what follows by way of confirmation. Wycliffe 
is honestly striving to set aside all vain self-approbation, which 
gives the glory not to God, but to itself. For this reason 
he lays stress upon the words of Christ—‘ When ye have done 
all, then say, We are unprofitable servants.’ The holy life of 
Christ alone is deemed by him to be absolutely meritorious, 
and the principle which first lends life, ze, power and weight, 
to every other merit, And in another place he brings out 
the thought that every moral virtue, every truly God-pleasing 
action, is conditioned by the gracious working of God, by the 
‘power from on high,’ while its availment and weight in God’s 
eyes is dependent on this, that God is pleased, in the riches 
of his grace, to accept it. There cannot, then, well exist any 
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doubt regarding so much as this, that Wycliffe consciously 
and. distinctly rejects the notion that the converted Christian 
can effect any moral performance or achievement, in virtue 
of which he acquires a lawful right to the coming blessedness 
—a meritum de condigno. Werein he agrees with Thomas 
Aquinas, except that the latter acknowledges such a merit as 
existing in cases where this meritorious work is ascribed to 
the Holy Ghost. This, indeed, does not exclude, but in fact 
indirectly concedes, the truth that there does exist a moral 
merit, improperly so called—a meritum de congruo—or works 
meritorious in the widest sense. The latter are what are 
meant when Wycliffe says, on one occasion, ‘If the husband- 
man already has joy in the hope of the fruit of his sowing, 
how much more may a pilgrim, who may believe that he has 
done many meritorious works, rejoice in the hope of the fruits 
which these will yield to him !’ 

The fourth question, Whether such a thing as supereroga- 
tion really exists? answers itself from what precedes. For if 
human merit, in the strict and proper sense of the word, is 
not, generally speaking, recognised, much less, of course, 
can there be anything to say for a pretended surplus merit 
(meritum supererogatum). It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Wycliffe pronounces the notion of a boundless treasure of 
supererogatory merit, to administer which is the function of 
the Church, and in part of every Pope for the time being, to 
be nothing less than a ‘lying fiction.’ 

According to all this, Wycliffe absolutely rejected the notion 
that man is able to acquire any moral merit in the full sense 
of the word, whether in order to make satisfaction for sin, or 
to attain thereby to conversion or eternal blessedness. On 
the other hand, it must be conceded that he recognised a 
merit in an improper sense—a co-operation of man’s own 
moral power, partly in the matter of forgiveness of sin, and 
partly in reference to the hope of the eternal blessedness. 

When Melanchthon, in a short critique upon Wycliffe, 
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pronounces, among other things, the judgment that he was 
totally ignorant of the righteousness of faith, z.e¢., of the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone, we cannot do other than 
acknowledge this judgment to be exact and just. It was 
reserved for Luther, first of all men, to be called of God to 
separate by felicitous tact this kernel of saving truth from the 
husk, and to make it the central doctrine of the Evangelical 
Confession. 


g. DocTRINE OF THE CHURCH AS THE COMMUNION 
OF THE SAVED 


If we ask for Wycliffe’s most general and most comprehensive 
idea of the Church, he meets our inquiry with a view which is 
wide enough to embrace both what is visible and invisible, 
both the temporal and the eternal. ‘The Church,’ he says, 
‘is threefold, of the ‘~iwmphant (triumphantium in coelo); of 
the militant (militantium hic in mundo); and of the sleepers 
(dormientium in purgatorio), The first division embraces the 
angels and the blessed saints in heaven; the second, the 
Christians who are alive on earth in conflict with the world ; 
the third embraces those who are fallen asleep, in so far as 
they have not yet reached the estate of blessedness, but are 
still in Purgatory. More than once Wycliffe compares these 
three parts of the whole Church to the threefold division of 
Solomon’s Temple, as set forth in the well-known sequence— 

Rex Solomon fecit templum, 

Cujus instar et exemplum 
Christus et ecclesia. 

Sed tres partes sunt in templo 


Trinitatis sub exemplo ; 
Ima, summa, media. 


This division of the Church, however, is not a thought 


1 [This statement regarding the defect in Wycliffe’'s doctrine seems to 
require some qualification. See note in Appendix. ] 
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peculiar to Wycliffe; it is acknowledged by himself to be an 
ancient division, and he regards it simply as a Catholic doctrine. 
Ancient, indeed, it is not, but, no doubt, medizeval, and 
everywhere current among the scholastic divines. There is 
nothing, therefore, characteristic of Wycliffe in this division, 
any more than there is in his idea of the oneness which it 
assumes of the Church on earth with the Church in heaven 
and in Purgatory. 

There is, however, one peculiar feature in his fundamental 
idea of the Church. Not that this peculiarity was anything 
new, or belonged only to Wycliffe (he has it, as he was well 
aware, in common with Augustine), but it is one of very great 
importance, and runs like a scarlet thread through the whole 
system of Wycliffe’s thinking—we mean the thought that the 
Church is nothing else than the whole number of the elect. It 
is to this thought that we have to direct our attention before 
every other, for this concerns the eternal ground of the Church, 
while all other parts of the discussion relate to its temporal 
manifestation and life. 

According to Wycliffe, the eternal ground or basis of the 
Church lies in the Divine election. He always defines the 
Church to be the communion or the whole body of the elect. 
In other words, he places himself in deliberate opposition to 
the idea of the Church which prevailed in his time, and 
expressly disapproves of those notions and forms of speech 
according to which men took the Church to mean the visible 
Catholic Church—the organised communion of the hierarchy. 
Wycliffe, on the contrary, seeks the Church’s centre of gravity 
in the past eternity, in the invisible world above; for to him 
the Church is essentially Christ’s body or Christ’s bride, 
according to the well-known apostolic figures. A soul is 
incorporated with Christ, or betrothed to Christ, not by any 
act of man, not by any earthly means and visible signs, but by 
the decree of God, according to His eternal election and fore- 
ordination. ‘The Church, therefore, has in the visible world 
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only its manifestation, its temporary pilgrimage; it has its 
home and its origin, as also its end, in the invisible world, in 
eternity. Every individual devout Christian owes all that he 
possesses in his inner life to the regeneration which is the fruit 
of election. It is only by virtue of the gracious election of 
God that the individual belongs to the number of the saved, 
and is a member of the body of Christ, a child of the Holy 
Mother Church, of which Christ is the Husband. 

It is self-evident that, with such a view of the Church as 
this, Wycliffe could not but regard as radically false the 
prevailing notion, according to which the Church and the 
clergy were looked upon as one and the same thing, all the 
members of the clerical order being included in the Church, and 
all non-clergy excluded from it,—an error involving immense 
consequences, against which Luther in his day had still to 
contend. But the idea of the Church as the whole body of 
the elect is not only, on the one hand, wider than that 
conception of it which identified the Church with the clergy ; 
it is also, on the other hand, narrower and more exclusive 
than this conception—narrower inasmuch as it shuts out from 
the communion of the Church the ungodly, the hypocrites, 
and the half-hearted, even when they fill the offices, high or 
low, of the Church. Further, as Wycliffe carries back conver- 
sion, salvation, and membership of the Church to the election 
of grace, #2. to the eternal and free decree of God in Christ, 
he, at the same time, is far removed from the assumption, 
which up to that time was universal, that participation in 
salvation and the hope of heaven were conditioned exclusively 
by a man’s connection with the official Church, and were 
dependent entirely upon the mediation of the priesthood. 
There is thus included in Wycliffe’s idea of the Church the 
recognition of the free and immediate access of believers to 
the grace of God in Christ; in other words, of the general 
priesthood of believers. 

After thus indicating in general terms the extreme bearing 
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and the ‘Reformational’ importance of Wycliffe’s idea of the 
Church, let us now look at it from a nearer point of view. 
There is included or implied in the idea of ‘the whole body of 
the elect’ an unexpressed antithesis which not only runs 
through all the present, but also reaches back into eternity, to 
the Divine election, and forwards into the eternal future both 
of the blessed and the condemned. The eternal purpose of 
God Wycliffe conceives of as a twofold enactment: God has 
foreordained some to salvation and glory, in virtue of His 
election (praedestinatio) ; to others He has appointed ever- 
lasting punishment, in virtue of His foreknowledge of their sin 
(praescientia). The former Wycliffe calls praedestinati, the 
latter ordinarily praescitz, ‘foreknown’; only in one instance 
do I find him using instead the expression refrobz. He 
purposely and persistently avoids speaking of a Divine purpose 
of rejection (veprobatio, or such like), following, in this, in 
Augustine’s steps. Yet it is not his meaning, that the Divine 
adjudication of eternal punishment and damnation is conditioned 
entirely and purely by God’s omniscient prevision of men’s 
own spontaneous choice of evil, and their final continuance 
in sin. For Wycliffe is well assured of the principle that in 
the nature of things it cannot be the creature which is the 
cause of any action or even any knowledge in God, but that 
the ultimate ground of these must lie in God Himself. Yet 
it by no means follows from this, in his judgment, that the 
guilt of sin, on account of which a man is punished eternally, 
should be attributed in any wise to God’s ordination or decree. 
His meaning rather is this, that when predestination to 
punishment is viewed passively, it is seen to be the result of 
the concurrent working of several causes—(1) God Himself ; 
(2) the esse intelligibile of the creature ; (3) the future entrance 
of sin or crime. The final issue, accordingly, i.e., the eternal 
reward or punishment, is, on the one hand, it is true, brought 
about by the moral action of man or his transgression (factum 
meritorium sive demerttorium) ; but, on the other hand, this 
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action of man in the present is preceded by a conditioning 
cause in eternity, viz., God’s election, or fore-ordination in 
respect to the future action of His creature. But when God 
ordains a punishment or act of this kind (ordinat punitionem 
vel actum hujusmodt), He has an end in view which is morally 
good, which subserves the best interests of the Church, and 
contributes to the perfection of the world. 

It needs no lengthened investigation to make it clear that 
Wycliffe has by no means succeeded by these statements in 
solving all the difficulties which confront his view of election 
and the fore-ordination of God. For, assuming his view, only 
two cases are thinkable. Either the self-determination of a 
man (as foreknown by God) on the side of evil, and an 
impenitent persistency in it, is a really free act; and then 
God’s eternal prevision of it and His decree of damnation 
awaiting the sinner must be thought of as conditioned by the 
self-determination of the creature emerging in its own time; in 
other words, the Eternal in this case must be determined by 
the temporal; the infinite God in His knowing and willing 
must be thought of as dependent upon His own finite creature. 
Or, alternatively, the Divine election and eternal ordination of 
what comes to pass is absolutely free and independent and 
all-conditioning ; and then the logical sequence cannot be 
escaped, that the transgression of the creature, the sin of 
man, comes of God’s own will and ordering—a conclusion 
which would throw a dark shadow of blame upon God 
Himself, and do away with the responsibility of man. 

It is to be remarked further, in regard to Wycliffe’s doctrine 
of the election of the saved, and the eternal foreknowledge of 
those who fall into the state of eternal punishment, that he 
does not ground it, as Augustine does, upon the doctrine of 
original sin, and the utter impotency of fallen man for moral 
good, but exclusively upon the idea of the omnipotence of 
God, and His all-conditioning work in regard to all that comes 
to pass. 
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Wycliffe’s fundamental idea of the Church as ‘the whole 
body of the elect,’ includes, as already remarked, an an¢ithests 
which runs through the present and actual, as well as through 
the eternal past and future. He gives clear and sharp expres- 
sion to this himself. ‘There are two classes of men,’ he 
observes, ‘who stand over against each other, since the 
world’s beginning to the world’s end. The first class, that 
of the elect, begins with Adam, and descends through Abel 
and all the elect to the last saint who, before the final 
judgment, shall contend for the cause of God. The second 
class is that of the reprobate, which begins with Cain and 
descends to the last man whom God has foreseen in his 
persistent impenitence.’ To the latter Christ addresses the 
words, ‘Woe unto you, for ye build the sepulchres of the 
prophets,’ etc. (Luke xi. 47), in which special reference is 
made to Abel’s blood, and the afflicted lot of all the prophets 
and righteous men. Here Wycliffe has in view the whole 
history of mankind, not the Church of Christ exclusively. 
As to the latter, the fundamental conception of it as the 
whole number of the elect draws a separating line somewhere 
also; and the only question is whether this line is drawn 
within the Church or outside of it. There are some authors 
well acquainted with Wycliffe’s writings who are of opinion 
that his conception of the Church draws the separating line 
outside and around the Church; and that precisely this is 
the fundamental error of his teaching on the subject of the 
Church, viz., his maintaining that only those who are saved 
souls are members of the Church on earth, while the ungodly, 
on the contrary, are in no sense of the word Church members. 
In this judgment we cannot entirely concur, At the beginning 
of the English tract adduced in support of this view by Dr. 
Todd, of Dublin, Wycliffe, it is true, makes use of language 
which appears to warrant it.' And in other places besides 
we have the same principle expressed in the most decided 
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manner, as one agreeable to Scripture and confirmed by many 
testimonies of the Fathers—ze., that only the elect man is a 
member of the Church. And it is only an application of 
this doctrine when Wycliffe, speaking of worldly-minded and 
immoral bishops, says of them—‘They are indisputably no 
members of the Holy Church, but members of Satan, disciples 
of Antichrist, and children of the synagogue of Satan.’ Here 
we have a strong antithesis, not between the Church and the 
world outside of Christendom, but between holy Mother 
Church and the ‘Church of the malignants,’ ecclesia malig- 
nantium—a term borrowed from Psalm lIxiv. 2 in the Vulgate 
version ; and between the members of the Holy Church and 
the members of Satan and the disciples of Antichrist. The 
harshness of this dualism may seem strange to us, as though 
it were an utterance of excited feeling and very violent 
antagonism. We shall, however, judge it more mildly when 
we remember that even with a Pope like Gregory VII. the 
very same dualism between members of Christ and members 
of the devil or members of Antichrist was quite a common 
usage of speech. The application of the language, it is true, 
is exactly opposite in the hands of Gregory VII. and Wycliffe, 
but that makes no difference with regard to the dualism 
itself. 

But still, on the other hand, I find that Wycliffe not very 
unfrequently gives expression also to another view, according 
to which his fundamental conception of the Church as the 
whole body of the elect draws a separating line through the 
heart of the Church itself. In other words, Wycliffe at times 
makes use of language which shows that he distinguishes 
within the circle of the Church between true members and 
only apparent members, which is an approximation to the 
distinction made by the Reformers of the sixteenth century 
between the viszbde and the znvistb/e Church. Thus, in a 
sermon on the marriage feast and the guest without a marriage 
garment, he says of the apostles that they filled the Church 
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militant with the elect and the foredoomed (fraedestinatis et 
praescitis) ; and in another sermon he observes, on the words 
of Christ (John x. 26), ‘Ye are not of My sheep,’ that there 
are two flocks in the militant Church, the flock of Christ and 
manifold flocks of Antichrist ; and the shepherds, too, are of 
opposite kinds; and by the Church militant Wycliffe always 
understands the Church upon earth. Thus, in his view, there 
is not only a separating line, drawn like a tangent to the circle 
outside the Church, to serve as a boundary line, but there is 
another also, drawn like a chord through the Church itself. 
Wycliffe adopted from Augustine the distinction between the 
true body of Christ and the mixed or simulated body of Christ, 
permixtum, simulatum, It was his contest with the Donatists 
which led Augustine to this distinction. He holds, indeed 
firmly to the truth that only true believers—the elect—belong 
to the Church in the proper sense, and form the true body of 
Christ ; but still he concedes that these true members of the 
Church are for the present mixed with the unconverted, as 
wheat and chaff are mixed together on the thrashing-floor 
(permixtum). He acknowledges that in the present life the 
unconverted, to all appearance, form also a part of the Church 
(corpus simulatum). Thus Augustine recognises, indeed, the 
whole body of elect and truly converted men as the proper 
kernel of the Church, and yet does not shut his eyes to the 
fact that in actual experience that kernel exists only with a 
shell-like surrounding of seeming Christians—a view which 
coincides with the Reformation doctrine that the Church in 
the proper sense of the word is the congregation of believers, 
And inasmuch as Wycliffe accepts that Augustinian distinction, 
he recognises the unconverted, the only apparently holy, as 
being also members of the Church in a wider or improper 
sense, and thus draws a separating line through the ,Church 
itself. 

The fact is, that Wycliffe never quite escaped a certain 


wavering of opinion between these two ideas. I cannot find 
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that he was attached to one of the two only in an earlier stage 
of his thinking, while giving his preference to the other in a 
later stage; at least, the last quoted passages of his sermons 
belong to very different periods of his life—the one to a 
collection of sermons preached in his earlier years, the other 
to another collection belonging to his latest life, and in both 
alike he avers that even within the Church militant the elect 
of God and the adherents of Antichrist exist side by side. 
This wavering, however, serves to prove that Wycliffe cannot 
have made the idea of the Church the subject of very mature 
reflection in a dogmatic sense; he attached more importance 
to the practical side of the subject. 

This much is certain, that the real members of the Church, 
or of the true body of Christ, are, according to Wycliffe’s 
fundamental principle, exclusively those who have been chosen 
of God unto salvation, and who therefore persevere in the 
standing of grace to the end; from which it necessarily follows 
that no man knows with certainty the extent of the Church, 
or who does, or does not, belong in fact to it. No one knows 
of another whether he is an elect man and a child of the 
Church or no; and Wycliffe thinks that this ignorance is a 
real advantage to us; it keeps us from hasty judgments 
respecting the spiritual condition of those among whom we 
live; for no one has a right to pass judgment upon a 
man, saying either that he is a true member of the Church, 
or condemning and excommunicating him. No man may 
canonise another as a saint or pass an opposite sentence upon 
him, unless on the ground of having received a supernatural 
revelation upon the subject. Nor only so: Wycliffe also holds 
to the purely Roman Catholic view, that no Christian can 
even be sure of his own standing in grace, and so be able to 
arrive at an assured conviction of his own proper membership 
in the Church of Christ; he may have an opinion as to the 
probability of his state, but assurance is by no means to be 
reached on the question, A man may, indeed, know that he 
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is in a state of grace for the present; but the main point 
concerns the question whether he will continue therein to the 
end; and of this no one can be certain for the future. But 
the probability that any one is of the number of God’s elect, 
and therefore a real child of the Church, rests upon a life of 
piety and morality, upon good works and the imitation of 
Christ. Every pilgrim upon earth should have the hope of 
eternal blessedness, and therefore should be able to rest in the 
calm belief that he has a standing in grace which makes bim 
well-pleasing to God ; and for this reason it is needful that he 
should carefully examine himself, whether he is conscious of 
any mortal sin, and whether, without misgiving, he is able to 
believe that he has a standing in love. 

The thought is no doubt one of great importance—that a 
Christian, in regard to his own standing in grace, as well as to 
the membership of others in the Church of Christ, can only 
find in the moral fruits of grace a true standard of measurement, 
and distinctive marks which are really certain. It establishes 
the right, at all times, to apply the moral standard in testing 
the actual life of the Church, as it is in the present; and this 
moral feature is one which we find, from Wycliffe downwards, 
in all the Precursors of the Reformation. 


to. THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 


We pass on now to the /emporal existence and life of the 
Church, and direct our attention (1) to its Worship. 

One important side of the worship of the Church—viz., ‘the 
preaching of the Word—we do not think it necessary to speak 
of in this place at any length, as we have already shown 
(chapter vi.) what Wycliffe’s judgment was regarding the 
manner of preaching which was prevalent in his day. We 
only remind the reader in a word that there were two things 
which he censured in the sermons of his age: first, that men 
did not as a general rule preach the Word of God, but other 
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things; and secondly, that when the Word of God was 
preached, this was not done in a way calculated to make its 
influence felt as a ‘Word of eternal life.’ 

With regard to the other parts of Divine service, Wycuffe 
again and again censures its degeneracy in the direction of an 
extreme sensuousness. ‘Would that so many ceremonies and 
symbols,’ he exclaims in one place, ‘were not multiplied in 
our Church,’ for in such ritual he recognises a relapse into 
Judaism, which seeks after signs, and a departure from the 
spiritual nature of Christianity. ‘There lies a danger for the 
Church militant in this practice of Judaising, which values 
in a carnally sensuous spirit those symbols and the human 
traditions connected with them more highly than the spiritual 
things which they signify; and even of giving heed to the 
Word of God more with the bodily eye than with the eye of 
the mind and by the light of faith.’ When the monks appealed, 
in defence of the splendour of their cloister churches, to the 
glory of Solomon’s temple, as a proof that the basilicas ought 
to be more beautiful still in the period of grace, Wycliffe in 
one passage replies that one can only marvel that the monks 
should imitate so closely that idolatrous and luxurious king in 
the Old Testament, and not the example of Christ, the Head 
of the Church and the King of kings, who had Himself foretold 
the destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem. And on another 
occasion he gives a reply still more severe: ‘Those senseless 
Galatians (Gal. iii. 1) wished to burden the Church with 
the ceremonies of the Mosaic law, and to leave on one side 
the counsels of Christ ; and yet it is the inner man that should 
be adorned with virtues, as every moral virtue is infinitely 
better than all the riches or all the ornaments of a body 
without a soul.’ 

What most offended Wycliffe’s eye in the sensuous 
degeneracy of Christian worship was the numerous images 
and pictures in churches, and the veneration paid them. He 
was prudent enough, indeed, to admit that images, though 
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prohibited in the law of Moses, are not in themselves forbidden 
in the Christian Church. He acknowledges it also to be 
indisputable that they may be made with a good design, when 
they are intended for the purpose of stirring up the believing 
to a devout adoration of God Himself. But, on the other 
hand, he recalls the fact that in the early Church images were 
not used in such great numbers as they are at present. Nor 
does he hesitate to assert that their use operates mischievously 
on men’s minds in more than one direction. It leads, e.g., to 
error in the faith, and to the idea that God the Father and 
the Holy Ghost are corporeal, when the Trinity is represented 
by artists in such a way that God the Father appears as an old 
man who holds between His knees God the Son hanging upon 
the cross, while God the Holy Ghost alights in the form of a 
dove upon them both, and such like. Very many, besides, 
have fallen into the error of taking an image for something 
animated, and solemnly bowing to it, which indisputably is 
idolatry. Many also have been led to believe in miracles 
performed by the image, a superstition resting upon mere 
delusion, or at most a diabolical deception. ‘And by such 
delusions of an adulterous generation which seeketh after a 
sign (Matt. xvi. 4) are the people of Christ blinded more 
and more; and therefore must we preach against all such 
costliness, beauty, and other arts, which are employed more 
for the purpose of extracting money from deluded strangers 
than to promote the religion of Christ among the people.’ 
‘The effect of every image should only be this, to awaken 
the mind and heart of a man to attend to heavenly things ; 
but when this effect has been produced, the sooner the 
imagination of the man drops all attention to the qualities of 
the image, the better, for in the continued dwelling of the 
imagination upon these qualities lies concealed the venom of 
idolatry. As, now, the first and greatest commandment 
forbids us to pray to any work of man, insomuch that it was 
prohibited to the Jews to make any images whatsoever, it 
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manifestly behoves us to be constantly on our guard against 
the poison under the honey, z.¢., against an idolatrous worship 
of the image instead of the Divine Being so represented.’ 
‘The people, therefore, must be faithfully warned of the 
danger which lies in this matter, especially as merely nominal 
Christians, men of an animal nature, dismissing all faith in 
spiritual things, are wont at the present day to feed their 
senses to excess in religion, as, ¢g., their eyes with the 
sumptuous spectacle of the Church’s ornaments, their ears 
with bells and organs and the new art of striking the hour of 
the day by the wonderful chimes, not to mention many other 
sensuous preparations by which their other senses are moved, 
apart altogether from religious feeling.’ 

By far the greater number of images were representations 
of the saints, their acts, and their martyr deaths. What 
Wycliffe thought of saint-worship has been much better known 
hitherto than his opinion respecting images, for he has given 
sufficient expression to his views upon it in the Zyialogus. 
Vaughan remarked with truth that Wycliffe became step by 
step more clear and decided in his repudiation of saint-worship, 
and we are in a position to confirm this general statement by 
particular proofs. Thus, e.g., it appears worthy of remark that 
in a sermon of his earlier life, preached on the Feast of the 
Assumption of Mary, he is teaching, quite unsuspectingly, that 
the mother of our Lord is to her worshippers a mediatrix full 
of mercy. ‘Even fellow-pilgrims upon earth, moved by 
brotherly love, help one another in the time of need, but the 
blessed Virgin in heaven beholds our necessities, and is still 
fuller of love, still richer in compassion; and all the more 
faithfully does she care for our needs, as she knows that she 
has attained to so high honour in order that she might become 
the refuge of sinners.’ What would men have more? The 
preacher makes only one condition, that we be the imitators 
of Mary’s virtues, especially of her humility, purity, and 
chastity, for she loves much only those who are like herself. 
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When, however, the objection is raised that any one who 
exercises these virtues will certainly obtain the eternal reward 
even without Mary’s help, Wycliffe replies, ‘It seems to me to 
be impossible that we should obtain the reward without the 
help of Mary. There are, however, degrees in her help. No 
one goes away from her quite unaided from her boundless 
resources; even those who have done no good thing as yet 
shall have experience of her power to soothe ; because of her 
humility and intercession for mankind they shall be more 
mildly punished. For she was herself in some measure the 
cause of the incarnation and passion of Christ, and so of the 
whole redemption of the world. There is no sex or age, no 
rank or position of any one in the whole human race, which 
has no need to call for the help of the Holy Virgin.’ These 
are thoughts which vie with the most ardent glorifications of 
Mary and her merits. 

In his later years Wycliffe’s judgment was entirely different. 
There were two questions here which engaged his further 
reflections—first, the right of the Church to canonise certain 
personages ; and next, the moral value of the devotions and 
rituals which are offered to the saints. 

The first question occupied Wycliffe, as we are able 
to see, for some length of time. I find traces of this in 
his work De Civili Dominio. But here he still expresses 
himself with caution, even with a certain degree of reserve; 
for he maintains only the ossiility that the Church in her 
canonisations may deceive both herself and others, either 
through the love of money, or from the inordinate love of 
those persons who stand in near relation to the individuals 
concerned, or through illusions of the devil. He puts, also, 
the case that many holy monks stand higher in blessedness 
than certain saints whose festivals the Church celebrates. 
Still, however, it surpasses the judgment of man to decide 
upon this subject in individual cases, and therefore men must 
defer to the determination of the Church, It may, indeed, 
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well be that the holders of the Primacy receive special 
inspiration from heaven in this matter. Wycliffe takes a step 
in advance of this in his work De Zcclesia, when he observes 
that ‘certainly no Christian can believe that it is necessary to 
salvation to believe of this or that person whom the Church 
canonises, that he is in glory on that account, especially in 
respect to certain modern saints.’ But most strongly of all 
does he speak in the Zyalogus, when he puts into the 
mouth of others the assertion that it is nothing less than a 
blasphemous pretension of the Romish Curia when, apart 
from any special revelation, it pronounces persons to be 
saints, of whose holiness it can know as little as the ‘ Prester 
John,’ or the Sultan. And the hearing of witnesses in such a 
matter cannot possibly supply any proof. Here the authority 
of the Church to confer canonisation is denied in the most 
distinct and decided way. 

The second question concerns the moral value, or the 
contrary, of the devotions and festivals celebrated in honour 
of the saints. On this subject Wycliffe took up, in his latter 
life, a position essentially different from that which we have 
seen him occupying in his earlier years ; for now he lays down, 
with entire decision, the principle that a devotion or a festival 
offered to any saint is only of value in so far as it is fitted to 
promote and to heighten the feeling of pious devotion towards 
the Saviour Himself. Again, he is only expressing the same 
thought when he says that the blessed saints in heaven look 
down with contempt upon the perverted praise which men 
offer to them, and upon the many commemorations and 
numerous festivals, often of a very worldly character, with 
which men desire to honour them; and they withdraw theif 
assistance from all such worshippers. In so saying, he 
expresses also an unfavourable judgment on the excessive 
number of saints’ days, which he looked upon as in no way 
promoting the good of the Church. ‘As the apostles, 
without any such saints’ days, loved Jesus Christ more than 
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we do, it appears to many orthodox Christians a rash and 
dangerous thing to institute so many saints’ festivals, and they 
deem that it would be better not to have so many celebrations 
burdening the Church.’ ‘It would be no sin in a parish 
priest,’ he says, ‘if, in dealing with people who did bodily 
labour on one of the saints’ days appointed to be kept holy by 
the Church, but having no confirmation of their sanctity from 
Holy Scripture, he did not censure nor punish them as 
transgressors of the Ten Commandments; in forbearing to 
do so, he would, on the contrary, be preserving the liberty of 
the Christian Church within the limits prescribed by Christ 
Himself.’ 

In these circumstances it would have surprised us if 
Wycliffe had not also spoken with disapproval of the 
veneration of relics as well as of the custom of pilgrimages, 
both of which practices were so closely connected with saint- 
worship; and in fact he has done so in an unmistakable 
way, although sometimes with much caution. His language, 
however, is sufficiently strong when he remarks that ‘a 
culpable blindness, an immoderate and covetous worshipping 
of relics cause the people to fall into gross error, as the 
punishment of their sin. Whence, in many countries, the love 
of money brings things to such a pass, that in numerous 
churches a portion of the body of some one who has been 
canonised as a confessor or martyr is more honoured with 
pilgrimages, and costly oblations, and ornaments of gold and 
precious stones lavished upon his grave, than the body of the 
mother of God, or the Apostle Peter, or Paul, or any other of 
the acknowledged saints.’ ‘For my part, I condemn no act 
of this kind; but at the same time |there are few or none 
which I can positively commend, because those who go on 
pilgrimage, worship relics, and collect money, might at least 
occupy themselves more usefully, if they omitted these 
practices. From the Word of God it even appears to be the 
duty of all such persons to employ themselves better at the 
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present time, and consequently that they are guilty of great 
sin in failing so to employ themselves. I say nothing of the 
sins which occur on these occasions, and how the practice 
itself is a pharisaical one, savouring of the Old Testament, 
but without any ground in the new law.’ 

It is a remarkable fact, psychologically, that in the same 
sermon on the Feast of the Assumption which so decidedly 
seems to favour Mariolatry, there already occurs a reference 
to the errors which develop themselves from the veneration 
of relics. As stated above, Wycliffe is, in this sermon, 
investigating the question whether Mary went up corporeally 
to heaven, or was taken up after her death, and shows his 
leaning to the latter view. He then adds the remark, ‘and 
because the contrary might have happened in consequence of 
erroneous worship and covetousness of the clergy, it seems to 
me probable that God so ordered it that the bodies of Moses, 
of the Virgin Mary, of the Evangelist John, and of many 
other martyrs, should remain unknown to us on account of 
the errors which might result from such veneration.’ On the 
other hand, in a sermon delivered in the last year of his life, 
on the Feast of John the Baptist, Wycliff eexpresses the 
thought that God and the Church triumphant regard the 
worshipping of corporeal relics at large with no approbation ; 
and then he continues as follows :—‘ It would be to the benefit 
of the Church, and to the honour of the saints, if the costly 
ornaments so foolishly lavished upon their graves were 
divided among the poor. I am well aware, however, that the 
man who would sharply and fully expose this error would be 
held for a manifest heretic by the image-worshippers and the 
greedy people who make gain of such graves; for in the 
adoration of the eucharist, and such worshipping of dead 
bodies and images, the Church is seduced by an adulterous 
generation.’ The difference of tone between the two last- 
mentioned passages is so marked as to show clearly enough 
what important progress Wycliffe must have made in the 
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interval in his insight into the dark side of_saint-worship. 
Only one thought on the subject of pilgrimages may yet be 
touched upon here ; it is this—that Christian people would do 
better to stay at home, and keep God’s commandments in 
private, than to make pilgrimages and bring gifts to the 
thresholds of the saints. 

In a similar spirit Wycliffe expresses himself on the subject 
of masses for the dead, and all that concerns them. He 
attaches little importance to them, and though he does not 
exactly deny that such masses and prayers for the departed, 
and foundations in their memory, may be of some benefit to 
them, he yet affirms with all emphasis his conviction that in all 
circumstances the good which a man does in his lifetime, 
should it be only the giving of a cup of cold water, out of love 
and for the sake of Christ, is of more use to him than the 
spending of thousands on thousands of pounds by his executors 
after his death for the repose of his soul. 

Another side of the life of the Church on earth in regard to 
which Wycliffe’s judgment may be of importance for us, is ¢he 
moral condition and character of the Church. 

Everywhere Wycliffe sets out from ethical ideas, and applies 
to all conditions and actions the standard of morals. There 
are occasions when he speaks under the influence of strong 
feeling on the different aspects of this subject. At such times 
his discourse has a tone of deep earnestness, and becomes 
truly impressive, even incisive. 

The judgment which he pronounces upon the religious 
and moral condition of Christendom, when he tries it by the 
standard of the first commandment, is sufficiently unfavour- 
able. He finds that idolatry and creature worship are in the 
ascendant everywhere. ‘It is clear as day,’ says he, ‘that we 
so-called Christians make the creatures to be our gods. The 
proud or ambitious man worships a likeness of that which is 
in heaven (Exod. xx. 4), because, like Lucifer, he loves, above 
all things, promotion or dignity in one form or another. The 
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covetous man worships a likeness of that which is in the earth 
beneath. And although, arrayed in sheep’s clothing, we 
hypocritically confess that our highest of all service is in the 
worship of God, yet it would very well become us carefully to 
inquire whether we faithfully carry out this confession in our 
actions. Let us then search and examine whether we keep 
the first and greatest commandment, and worship God above 
all. Do we not bend and bow ourselves before the rich of this 
world more with the view of being rewarded by them with 
worldly honour or temporal advantage, than for the sake of 
their moral character or spiritual help? Does not the covetous 
man stretch out now his arms and now his hands to grasp the 
gold, and does he not pay court untiringly to the men who 
have it in their power to hinder or to help his gains? Does 
not the sensual man, as though he were making an offering to 
the idol Moloch, cast himself down with his whole body before 
the harlot? Does he not put upon such persons worldly 
honour? Does he not offer to them the incense of purses of 
gold, in order to scent the flow of sensual delight with the 
sweetest perfumes? Does he not lavish upon his mistress 
gift upon gift, till she is more wonderfully bedizened with 
various ornaments than an image of the Holy Virgin? And 
does not all this show that we love the flesh, the world, and 
the devil more than God, in that we are more careful to keep 
their commandments than His? What violence do we hear 
of the Kingdom of Heaven suffering in our times (Matt. xi. 
12), while the gates of hell are bolted? But, alas! broad and 
well trodden is the way which leadeth to hell, and narrow and 
forsaken the way which leadeth to heaven! This it is which 
makes men, for lack of faith, love what is seen and temporal 
more than the blessings which they cannot see, and to have 
more delight in buildings, dress, and ornaments, and other 
things of art and men’s invention, than in the uncreated 
archetypes of heaven.’ In the end Wycliffe concludes that 
at least the greatest part of Christendom is infected with the 
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prevailing idolatry, and in reality treasures the work of its own 
hands more highly than God the Lord. 

Taking all things into view, Wycliffe arrives at the convic- 
tion that the moral condition of the race was sinking lower and 
lower. As the world is forsaking the law of Christ, and in 
conformity to human maxims is surrendering itself to the lust 
of secular things, it cannot but be that offences and scandals 
will arise. And when he compares the various classes of 
wicked men, it appears to him that there is a threefold 
gradation of evil among them. The common people are bad, 
the secular rulers are worse, and the spiritual prelates are worst 
of all. 

It may be anticipated from this language that Wycliffe 
would not be blind to the moral corruption of the clergy of his 
own age. On the contrary, it is quite clear to him that the 
Church has much more to fear from enemies within than 
without, and especially from ‘a clergy who are given up to 
avarice, and therefore enemies to the Cross of Christ and the 
Gospel.’ These few words alone are sufficient to show that 
while his eye was open to all the religious shortcomings and 
all the moral faults of the clergy of his time, he looked upon 
their worldly-mindedness and love of wealth as the real root 
of all their evil. But this topic does not admit of being fully 
treated except in connection with the whole body of his 
teaching on the subject of the constitution of the Church. 


11. CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH 


The first foundation- principle of the Roman Catholic 
Constitution is the division of the Church into two ranks— 
clergy and laity, or the division between the teaching and 
hearing Church—the governing and obeying Church ; —a 
distinction which the Reformation @ priori abolished by 
putting the idea of office in the place of a distinction of 
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rank, or, in other words, by maintaining the universal priest- 
hood of believers. 

This fundamental principle of the Church of Rome Wycliffe 
does not deny with any clear consciousness of the opposite 
conception, but nevertheless he puts forth views which are 
indirectly opposed to it. For the personal responsibility and 
the consequent liberty of conscience of the private members of 
the Church are principles which he is far from ignoring; on 
the contrary, he requires that every Christian should have 
knowledge of the truth—should in a sense be a theologian, for 
faith is the highest theology. The difference in knowledge 
between Church member and priest is only one of degree. 
He goes further still. Not only does he think the case 
possible that theologians and priests might take a wrong 
direction in doctrine and life, while the laity remained stead- 
fast in the truth, but he maintains the existence of this state of 
matters as a matter of actual fact. Upon occasion of his 
opposing the doctrine of Transubstantiation, he observes that 
God always preserves natural knowledge among the laity, and 
keeps up among some of the clergy the right understanding of 
the Faith, as in Greece and elsewhere, as seemeth to Him 
good. He does not even shrink from laying down the 
principle, however much offence it may excite, that the laity 
have the right, in case their spiritual rulers fail to do their 
duty, or give themselves up to certain vices and evil ways, to 
withhold from them the Church’s revenues—a principle which 
undoubtedly rests on the assumption that the laity are in a 
position and are entitled to judge respecting the life of their 
spiritual superiors, and the way in which they execute the 
duties of their office. 

To maintain such a principle would have been an astound- 
ing pitch of boldness if the Canon Law itself had not been 
on its side, and papal precedents had not conceded to the 
congregations of the Church that right. And these facts 
Wycliffe knew right well how to avail himself of in his own 
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support. We mention only the measure which Gregory VII. 
had recourse to in his day in order to carry through his 
reforms, and, in particular, to abolish the marriage of priests. 
For this end he laid his injunctions upon the congregations— 
that is, upon the laity—that they should no longer hear masses 
read by married priests, that they should cease to visit the 
churches where such priests officiated, and should, so to speak, 
put a mark of infamy upon them—all by Papal command. 

Wycliffe, it is true, makes an application of the principle 
different from that of Hildebrand, but the principle in both 
cases is the same, ze¢., that unfaithful and unconscientious 
clergy deserve the reprimand and actual repudiation of the 
laity. Wycliffe emphasises the right of the laity so strongly 
that he puts it forward as a formal duty, the neglect of which 
cannot be justified. A member of the congregation who omits 
such a reprimand makes himself a partner of the sin of his 
spiritual rulers; while laymen who withhold the temporalities 
of the Church from an unworthy object, take them from him 
not as a spiritual ruler or Church minister, but as an enemy of 
the Church. And Wycliffe does not think of such a case as 
a mere possibility which might occur in single exceptional 
instances, but believes that abuses of all kinds—the incorpora- 
tion of benefices with foundations—the granting of indulgences 
—the neglect of necessary censures—may be pushed to such 
a length that the so-called clergy would become an utterly 
worldly body. But, on the other hand, he holds it as no 
inconceivable thing that the Church might consist for a time 
of lay members alone. 

From the foregoing it appears clearly enough that Wycliffe 
by no means accepted of the Romish division of the Church 
into two ranks—the clergy and the laity—according to which the 
laity had only to hear and obey, and were destitute of all 
independent judgment and free decision in ecclesiastical 
matters. On the contrary, he recognises the general priest- 
hood of believers, although he never makes use of this phrase. 
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His conception of the Church as ‘the whole body of the 
elect’ is itself an indirect proof of this, for it is as clear as day 
that, measured by this conception, the chasm which exists 
between the ‘elect’ and the ‘foreknown’ must be thought of 
as incomparably greater than that which is placed between a 
cleric and a laic. And, undoubtedly, an ‘elect’ man—a believ- 
ing and earnest Christian (‘trew man’), layman though he is 
—yet stands before God infinitely higher than a priest, or a 
bishop, or even a pope, if the latter, however highly placed in 
‘the mixed Church,’ in virtue of priestly consecration and 
hierarchical order, is yet only in name a Christian and priest, 
but in truth an enemy of the Church and a limb in the body 
of the wicked fiend. 

This dualism between ‘elect’ and ‘foreknown,’ between 
members of Christ and members of Antichrist, runs through 
the whole ascending scale of the hierarchy. To the pastoral 
office, as we have already shown in chapter vi, Wycliffe 
devoted the most unremitting pains, as well in the practical 
fulfilment of his own calling as in the labour of thought and 
the exercise of his influence upon others, by speech and 
writing. In particular, his whole tractate, Of the Pastoral Office, 
is devoted to it; but, in addition to this, there is scarcely one of 
his writings, large or small, in which he does not return to the 
subject, describing the actual condition into which the office 
had fallen, and striving to the end that it should again become 
what it ought to be. With great outspokenness he brings to 
light the negligences and sins of the ‘false shepherds.’ Above 
all, he complains of their neglect of the chiefest duty of the 
office—the preaching of God’s Word; they take no heed to 
feed the sheep; the pastors are often dumb dogs. Oftentimes 
and bitterly enough he rebukes the total worldliness of many 
pastors, who neglect the service of God in order to serve 
noblemen, or waste their time in hunting, drinking, boon 
companionship, and such like; men so utterly earthly-minded 
that they can be compared only to moles ; they give themselves 
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up wholly to money-gathering, partly by preaching only for 
gain, partly by fleecing the poor, of whom they are supposed 
to be the protectors. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that Wycliffe had the same 
bad opinion of all the parish priests. He was himself a con- 
scientious curate of souls, and may very well have known many 
like himself in the land. He knows well how to make the 
right distinctions. ‘There are three kinds of pastors,’ he 
observes in one place: ‘some who are true shepherds both in 
name and in truth, and some who are only shepherds in name, 
And these latter again divide themselves into three classes: 
There are some, namely, who preach and do the work of a 
shepherd, but chiefly for worldly fame or profit; and these 
Augustine calls “hirelings.” Men of the second class fail to 
fulfil their pastoral office, but at the same time inflict upon 
their flocks no visible damage or wrong; and yet they are 
described by Christ as thieves and robbers (John x. 8), because 
in virtue of their office they defraud their parishioners of a full 
return for those Church revenues which are the inheritance of 
the poor. But the third class not only rob the poor openly 
of their goods without rendering any corresponding service, 
but like wolves they also attack and destroy their flocks, and 
incite them in many ways to sin; and these are “the ravening 
wolves” (Matt. vii. 15). But a “shepherd” enters into office 
through the door, which is Christ, in order to serve God and 
His Church in humility, and not for the sake of earthly gain 
or worldly advantages. Such an one leads the sheep upon 
the way which conducts to heaven, by the example of a holy 
life ; he heals the sick, by application of the sacramental means 
of grace; he feeds the hungry, by reaching to them the food 
of holy preaching; and finally he gives drink to the thirsty, by 
opening up to them the wisdom of the Scriptures with the help 
of the reading of holy exposition.’ 

On the subject of the Celibacy of the Priesthood, Wycliffe 
gives repeated expression to his views. In several places he 
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characterises the Church law which enjoins it as an ordinance 
plainly unscriptural, hypocritical, and morally pernicious. 
Neither Christ nor His apostles forbade the marriage ot 
priests ; they rather approved it. He points not only to the 
usage of the most ancient Church to consecrate married men 
as bishops, but also to the still existing practice of the marriage 
of the clergy in the Greek Church. And as concerns the 
present, he confesses himself unable to see why in all parts of 
Christendom allowance should not be given to married men to 
continue in the priesthood, especially if no candidates of equal 
qualifications for the priesthood should be forthcoming. In 
particular, he urges that it would undoubtedly be the lesser 
evil of the two, that men who are living in honourable matri- 
mony, and who are ruling equally well the Church and their 
own houses, should be consecrated to the priesthood without 
disturbance to their married life, than that priests should be 
living, indeed, out of the married state, but should be practis- 
ing unchastity in spite of their vows, with wives and widows 
and virgins. Hypocrites, it is true, who set the ordinances of 
men above the word of Scripture, abhor the marriage of a 
priest as poison, while they allow themselves uncleanness of the 
most shameful kind. And yet Scripture nowhere forbids the 
marriage of a priest, but prohibits unchastity to all men, 
the laity included, without exception. But even apart from 
such sins and vices, Wycliffe is of opinion that in all cases it 
would be better that a priest should live as a married man, 
than that while remaining out of matrimony he should live a 
wholly secular life, addicted to ambition and the love of money. 
Let this be as it may, Wycliffe never allows himself to be 
shaken in his conviction that the pastoral office, more than 
any other, when rightly exercised, is the most useful, and for 
the Church the only indispensable, office; that all the other 
grades of the hierarchy may fall into disuse, but that the cure 
of souls in the congregations of the Church must always be 
continued and steadfastly upheld. 
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This last declaration is in accord with Wycliffe’s view of the 
higher gradations of the hierarchy, especially with his conviction, 
to which he had before given expression, that between priest 
and bishop there is no difference arising from consecration— 
that, on the contrary, every priest regularly ordained possesses 
full power to dispense in a sufficient manner all the sacraments. 
Among the nineteen propositions of Wycliffe which Pope 
Gregory XI. rejected in 1377, this one now stated is already 
found; and I find that it was extracted from his work, De 
Civili Dominio. This conviction was not only always held fast 
by him from that time forward, but was developed still more 
boldly and logically, as may be seen from his later writings ; 
and he was confirmed in it partly by Holy Scripture and partly 
by the history of the Church. From Scripture he derived the 
knowledge that the Church of the apostles recognised only the 
distinction between Presbyters and Deacons, but made no 
difference between Presbyter and Bishop, which in the apostolic 
age were identical. And the history of the Church revealed to 
him the further fact, that even for some considerable time 
after the apostolic age the equality of the presbyterate 
and the episcopate continued to subsist—a fact for which 
Wycliffe appeals to the testimony of Jerome, and which was 
known to the Middle Age chiefly from the Corpus Juris 
Canonici, which contained the passage from Jerome just 
referred to. 

Wycliffe, it is true, had an erroneous ideas of the manner in 
which this original equality of the two offices passed into the 
stage of the superiority of the bishop above the presbyter, and 
into the further development of the hierarchy in all its 
gradations. But if his conception of this differed from what, 
according to the testimony of history, actually took place, the 
blame of his error lay not in himself, but in the time when he 
lived—when the unhistorical and mythical traditions of the 
Middle Age were still in possession of unchallenged pre- 
valency. Wycliffe, that is to say, proceeds on the assumption 
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that Constantine the Great not only endowed the Bishop of 
Rome, in the person of Silvester I, with rich temporal 
possessions, but also with new power and dignities—a con- 
sequence of which was the elevation of the bishops above the 
presbyterate not only in the Roman See, but everywhere in 
the Church, and the development of a graduated hierarchy, 
culminating in the Papal primacy itself. Hence Wycliffe in 
numberless places speaks of the zmperia/ plenary power of the 
Pope—e.g:, Trialogus, iv. 32 ; Supplementum Trialogi, c. 1o— 
whereby he took occasion to exalt himself, allowed himself to 
be blinded, etc. And when Wycliffe speaks of Czsarean 
bishops (Zpiscopi Caesaret) the alleged donation of Constantine 
is, in like manner, present to his mind as that which was the 
first occasion of the original equality of bishops and presbyters 
being disarranged, and a power being attributed to bishops 
which did not belong to them, and was without warrant. 
Wycliffe’s ideas of the Papacy are assumed to be known with 
exactitude, and yet, up to the present time, they have been 
known only from his latest writings, and, on this account, only 
very incompletely. In looking into his earlier writings as well, 
I find that his opinions on this subject underwent a considerable 
change ; so much s0, indeed, that we are able to trace a steady 
progress in his judgment respecting it. 

I think I am able to distinguish three stages in this 
development. These admit of being distinguished from each 
other both chronologically and substantively. In point of 
time, the first stage reaches down to the outbreak of the Papal 
schism in 1378; the second stage embraces the years from 
1378 to 1381; and the third extends from thence to Wycliffe’s 
death in 1384. In substance the successive stages may be 
clearly and briefly discriminated thus—first, the recognition 
within certain limits of the Papal primacy ; next, emancipation 
from the primacy in principle; finally, the most decided 
opposition to it. I have now to point out this in detail. 

The first stage, beginning with the earliest appearance of 
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Wycliffe in ecclesiastico-political questions.and extending to the 
year 1378, is marked by a recognition of the Papal primacy 
within certain limits. Here Wycliffe is still far removed from 
attacking the Papacy as such in its very core and essence. As 
the central power of the Church, he still accords to it a real 
recognition and a sincere reverence, but only within certain 
limits, on the maintenance of which he lays great stress; and 
in this is discerned the free, reformative tendency which is 
characteristic of even his earliest opinions. What are these 
limits? They are of two kinds: First, in relation to the State, 
they bar all attacks of the Papacy upon it, whether on questions 
of finance or of civil jurisdiction. Here belong the investiga- 
tions which Wycliffe at the outset of his public career set on 
foot respecting the claims of the Papacy to the payment of a 
feudal tribute on the side of England, and other questions of 
the like kind. Of the same character was the part he took in 
the transactions at Bruges in 1374-75. In this direction he 
speaks here and there with great caution and reserve, though 
sometimes also with emphasis. As a rule, it is in reference to 
the financial spoliation of countries that Wycliffe expresses him- 
self in a sharper tone—calling it downright theft—a robbery of 
the Church. Then, as concerns the purely ecclesiastical and 
spiritual domain, Wycliffe in so far imposes a limit upon the 
Papacy as he denies its pretended necessity in order to 
salvation, and its unconditioned plenary power. It is itself an 
indication of this opinion that he maintains the moral right of 
entering into a scientific inquiry into this plenary power. 

In more than one place he disputes with clearness and 
decision the proposition that the office and Church authority 
of the Pope are absolutely indispensable and necessary to 
salvation. Wycliffe reaches the same result which Melanchthon 
expressed in the words, that the Pope may be recognised to be 
the head of the Church juve humano, but not jure divino. 
Holding such views as these, Wycliffe could not, of course, 
possibly concede the infallibility and the plenary power of 
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the Pope in spiritual things. On the contrary, he declares 
quite explicitly that the Pope may err in judgment. God alone 
is without sin, and His Word alone is infallible. An ‘elect 
man’ may believe that the Pope and the Roman Church are 
guilty of injustice in putting him under a ban; and this 
assertion he bases on the proposition that it is possible that 
not only the Pope but the whole Roman Church may fall into 
mortal sin and be damned; it follows that he may also abuse 
his power by putting men under the ban unlawfully, from 
motives of avarice and ambition. Even Peter three times 
sinned after his consecration and the conveyance to him of 
representative power ; still more, therefore, may a later successor 
in his office be capable of sinning. These are views which are 
still held by many decided Episcopalians, e.g. among the 
Gallican clergy. But although Wycliffe contested with head 
and heart the doctrines of the Curialists and flatterers of the 
Pope touching his absolute power, he was still very far, during 
this first stage of opinion, and as late as 1378, from impugning 
the prerogatives of the Roman Church. On the contrary, he 
expressly concedes them, and defends himself in the most 
earnest manner against every suspicion of his sentiments in 
this respect. 

We must not forget, indeed, on this point, that the Pope 
and the Roman Church are always two distinct things ; as, in 
fact, Luther still held fast his veneration for the Roman Church 
at a time of his life when he had already taken up a sufficiently 
decided position against the Pope. But even towards the Pope 
himself Wycliffe at that stage still cherished a confidence which 
is really touching. I am able to produce in proof of this an 
expression of Wycliffe which has hitherto remained unknown. 
After the election of Urban VI., on April 8, 1378, the news of 
his first speeches and measures was quickly conveyed to 
England, and these evidently made upon Wycliffe a quite 
extraordinary impression. How he rejoiced in every sign of 
good intention and moral earnestness in that quarter! He 
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conceived the hope that the man who had just ascended the 
Papal chair would prove a Reformer of the Church. Under 
the fresh impression of the news he breaks out into the words, 
‘Blessed be the Lord, who in these days has given to His 
Church, in Urban VI., an orthodox head, an evangelical man, 
one who in the work of reforming the Church, that it may live 
conformably to the law of Christ, follows the due order by 
beginning with himself and the members of his own household. 
From his works, therefore, it behoves us to believe that he is 
the head of our Church.’ Wycliffe’s soul is filled with true 
enthusiasm and joy. He believes that in Urban VI. may be 
recognised a Pope of evangelical spirit and true Christian 
earnestness, who has a clear knowledge of the moral disorders 
of the Church at the present time, and who possesses both the 
courage and the self-denial to begin the necessary reform with 
himself and the Curia. One might, indeed, be disposed to 
attach the less weight to this language, on the ground that it 
is only the presumed evangelical and reforming spirit of Urban 
that he so joyfully salutes. But what fills him with such 
exalted feeling and hope is precisely the circumstance that it 
was in a Pope that he saw such a spirit. On one point alone 
he has still his misgivings—whether this worthy head of the 
Church will persevere in the good way to the end. 

What Wycliffe had foreboded came only too soon to pass. 
Urban’s efforts for reform, however well-meant, were carried 
out in so high-handed a manner, and with such reckless 
severity, that they gave offence to a number of his cardinals in 
such a degree as not only to alienate them, but even to convert 
them into open enemies. In the end, in August 1378, under 
pretence of doubts regarding the regularity and validity of his 
election to the See—which they alleged had been forced upon 
them by terrorism—they proceeded to the election of a rival 
Pope in the person of the Cardinal of Geneva, Clement VII. 
With this step began the Papal schism which continued for 
nearly forty years. The consequences were that the one Pope 
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excommunicated the other; they fought each other with all 
the weapons they could think of, and the whole of Western 
Christendom was rent asunder. This is not the place to 
follow out the moral and religious effects of this mischievous 
event. We have to examine here only the effect which it had 
upon Wycliffe, on his view of the Papacy, and on his moral 
attitude towards it. We have remarked above that, from the 
year 1378, Wycliffe emancipated himself from the Papal 
primacy in principle, and this is what we have now, with more 
particularity, to show. 

This second stage of his conviction and judgment in 
reference to the Papacy was reached only gradually, as we 
might beforehand expect. In the time immediately succeeding 
the outbreak of the Papal schism he was still inclined to 
recognise Urban VI. as the legitimate Pope—as, in fact, all 
England remained attached to him and to his successors in 
Rome as long as the schism lasted, and refused to recognise 
the French anti-Pope. But notwithstanding this, Wycliffe 
even thus early expressed his opinion, that, in case Urban also 
should fall into evil ways, it would then be better and healthier 
for the Church to dispense with both Popes together. To this 
date, probably towards the close of 1378, I believe I may 
assign several declarations made by Wycliffe, partly in one of 
his scientific writings, and partly in a Latin sermon delivered 
by him, no doubt, in Oxford. 

When Urban VI., however, allowed himself to adopt the 
extreme measures against Clement VII. and the cardinals and 
national churches that supported his cause, of not only laying 
them under the ban of excommunication, but also of using 
against them all other possible means of hostility, Wycliffe 
went farther, and casting off his allegiance to Urban, took up 
a position of entire neutrality. He now declared it to be 
probable that the Church of Christ would find herself in better 
case, and in particular would enjoy a greater degree of peace 
than she did at present, if both the Popes were set aside or 
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condemned, as it might be concluded from the lives of both 
that they had little or nothing in common with the holy 
Church of God. By the experiences resulting from the Papal 
schism Wycliffe was brought step by step to the conclusion of 
cutting himself off from all moral connection with the Papacy 
as such. 

The third stage was only a further development and 
culmination of the second. Having already gone so far, 
Wycliffe found it impossible to remain in a position of bare 
neutrality. It was inevitable, from the nature of the case, 
that an ever-sharpening antagonism, and a warfare against the 
Papacy growing continually more uncompromising, should 
develop itself. And to this the controversy concerning the 
Lord’s Supper, in which Wycliffe began to engage in the year 
1382, essentially contributed. The more violently he was 
calumniated and attacked by the friends of the Papacy on 
account of his criticism on the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
all the more did the Papacy itself appear to him to be a limb 
of Antichrist. To this period of his life belong all the strong 
assaults upon the Church which have been heretofore known 
to the world from his Z7zalogus and several popular writings 
in English. But these attacks become better understood, 
both psychologically and pragmatically, only when we think of 
them as a climax gradually realised. All the usurpations of 
the Papacy hitherto censured and opposed by Wycliffe were 
now seen by him, for the first time, in the light of a corruption 
of Christianity of the widest extent, and immeasurably deep, 
for which he could find no more appropriate name than 
Antichristianism. The systematic spoliation of the national 
churches, the haughty pride, the worldly character of the 
Papal Government, the claims to hierarchical domination over 
the whole world—all these features of the degenerate Papacy 
were attacked by Wycliffe after this date as well as before, but 
were now for the first time seen by him in their connection 
with what was the worst feature of all—with an assumption of 
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Divine attributes and rights which seemed to him to stamp 
the Pope as the Antichrist. 

The Pope’s claims to absolute power, and to a heaven 
entirely special to himself, appeared to Wycliffe all the more 
astounding, because he held fast to the fundamental principle 
that, in point of right, there are only deacons and priests in the 
Church of Christ, and that the whole graduated hierarchy 
within the priesthood had no other basis than the illegitimate 
smuggling of secular arrangements into the Church, and grants 
obtained from imperial patronage. It is, therefore, says 
Wycliffe, truly ridiculous or rather blasphemous when the 
Roman Pontiff, without any foundation whatever, says, ‘It is 
our will, so must it be.” From this time forward, however, 
he speaks of the Papacy much more as a God-blaspheming 
institution than as a subject of ridicule. In earlier years, 
indeed, Wycliffe had censured absolutist ideas of Papal dignity 
and power, but only as the ideas of individual administrators 
and flatterers of the Pope. But now he regards the assumption 
of such absolutism as the very kernel of the Papacy itself, For 
the claim to the dignity of a vicegerent of Christ upon earth, 
taken along with the strongest contrast to Christ in all respects, 
—in character, in teaching, and life,—was a combination which 
appeared to him to be only fully expressed in the idea of the 
Antichrist ; and this name Wycliffe applied to the Pope in 
numberless passages of the writings of his latest years. He now 
not only called both Popes alike ‘false Popes,’ and stigmatised 
Clement VII. in particular as Antichrist; he also applied 
this name to the Papacy generally—that is, to all the Popes 
collectively ; for, says he, ‘they come in the name of Christ, 
and declare themselves to be His immediate vicegerents, and 
claim unlimited power in spiritual things, while their whole 
position rests exclusively upon the imperial grant of Constantine.’ 
But with special frequency he applies to the Pope the well-known 
words of the Apostle Paul (2 Thess. ii 3) concerning ‘the 
apostacy,’ when the ‘Man of Sin’ is revealed who opposeth 
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and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is 
worshipped. ‘Now,’ he remarks, ‘it is nothing else but 
blasphemy when the Pope puts forward claims to Divine rights 
and Divine honours, and almost raises himself above Christ, 
whose position upon earth he pretends to represent.’ No 
wonder that Wycliffe, when he once went so far as this, did 
not shrink even from the thought that the Papal office itself 
is of the wicked one, seeing that no Divine warrant exists for 
more than the pastoral care of souls, and an exemplary walk 
in humility and sanctity, along with faithful warring in the 
spiritual conflict, but none at all for any worldly greatness and 
dignity. The veneration, therefore, which is rendered to the 
Pope appears to him to be an idolatry, all the more detestable 
and blasphemous (plus detestanda atque blasphema idolatria) 
because hereby Divine honour is given to a limb of Lucifer, 
who, because of his active wickedness, is a more abominable 
idol than a painted block, etc. 

The roughness and unmeasured tone of this polemic may 
have in it, at first sight, something offensive. But we shall 
judge it more mildly if we remember that it was by no means 
a new thought, one never heard of before in its special applica- 
tion to the Papacy, which Wycliffe now expressed. We point 
to the fact mentioned above that Gregory VII., as appears from 
his collected letters, was accustomed to distinguish between 
the ‘Members of Christ’ and the ‘Members of the Devil or of 
the Antichrist.’ Of course it was the enemies of his own aims 
and designs whom Gregory looked upon as the members of 
Antichrist ; but it was only an application of the same thought 
from an opposite standpoint, when the opposition party in the 
Church gave the name of Antichrist to a holder of the Papal 
dignity himself. And this was what was done in high places 
in an instance lying close at hand. The same cardinals who 
opposed themselves to Urban VI., before proceeding to the 
election of a rival Pope, issued a manifesto against Urban, 
wherein they roundly declared that Urban ought to be called 
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Antichrist rather than Pope. Is it to be wondered at if 
Wycliffe followed in the footsteps of their eminences, and 
declared to be the Antichrist, first the Pope set up by them- 
selves, Clement VII., and afterwards Urban VI., and finally 
the Popedom at large? He operated with ideas traditionally 
handed down to him, and he carried the application of these 
to the highest place in Christendom, but only under the 
pressure of conscience, and for the honour of Christ as the 
only Head of the Church. 

In setting forth the doctrine of Wycliffe regarding the 
Church, it would be a serious omission not to include his 
thoughts on the subject of the Monastic ORDERS. 

Wycliffe’s controversy with the Mendicant Orders takes so 
prominent a place in his writings, especially in the Z7zalogus, 
that it became usual, even at an early period, to look upon 
this antagonism as one of the most distinctive features of his 
thought and practical activity. In particular, since the days of 
Anthony Wood and John Lewis, it has been received as an 
established fact that Wycliffe put himself forward as the ad- 
versary of the Mendicant Friars as early as 1360, Ze. at the 
very commencement of his public career. Even Dr. Vaughan, 
to whom we are so much indebted for our knowledge of 
Wycliffe, concedes no more than this—that no documentary 
proof is to be found in the extant writings of Wycliffe to show 
that he had at so early a date as 1360 engaged in any dis- 
cussion respecting these Orders ; but, notwithstanding this ad- 
mission, he still represents the matter in such a manner as to 
imply that Wycliffe, from the very commencement of his work, 
appeared as their opponent. It was Professor Shirley who 
was the first to discover that the prevailing assumption was 
groundless, and in fact contradicted by one of Wycliffe’s con- 
temporaries. For a well-known opponent of his, William 
Woodford, states expressly, that before he drew upon himself 
the disapprobation of the Mendicants by his erroneous teaching 


1 Vaughan's Monograph, p. 87. 
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concerning the sacrament of the altar, he had never meddled 
with them, but had afterwards often made them the objects of 
his attacks.._ When Woodford adds that Wycliffe’s hostilities 
against the Friars were therefore prompted by personal vexation, 
we may regard such an imputation of motive as purely subjective 
on our informant’s part, without the weight of the facts which 
he gives as purely historical being thereby at all diminished. 
Shirley, therefore, takes at least a first step towards a correction 
of the hitherto prevailing view, when he pronounces the tradition 
to be a fable which relates that on the death, in 1360, of 
Richard Fitzralph, the active Archbishop of Armagh, Wycliffe 
inherited, so to speak, his spirit and work, and took up and 
carried forward the conflict which he had so earnestly urged 
against the Begging Orders. This correction, however, of 
Shirley’s has not yet attracted so much attention as could be 
wished ; and Shirley himself, besides, with the materials at his 
command, has only been able to prove a negative in opposition 
to the tradition hitherto received. A fositive exposition of 
Wycliffe’s whole mode of thought and feeling on the subject of 
Monasticism can only be furnished by means of those chief 
writings of Wycliffe which still exist only in manuscript. 

From these documents the following well-established results 
are obtained. As matter of fact, there is no truth in the 
tradition that Wycliffe, from the very first, was in conflict 
especially with the Mendicant Orders. On the contrary, I find 
in his earlier writings evidence to show that to a certain extent 
he regarded them with moral esteem and sympathy. The 
same writings, on the other hand, are not free from hostility 
against the endowed Orders—e.g. the Benedictines. Ata later 
period, say from the year 1378, he began to attack the former 
also in part, and finally, from 1381, he carried on against them 
a systematic war. These three periods correspond to those 
which have been pointed out in reference to Wycliffe’s position 


1 Shirley, Fasc. Zizan., Introduction, xiv. The passage of Woodford 
occurs in his unprinted 72 Questiones de Sacramento Altaris, Qu. 50, dub. 7. 
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on the question of the Papacy. In the first period, in writings 
where he develops his ‘Scriptural theology,’ without any appli- 
cation to Roman Catholic dogma, but rather around the central 
idea of Dominium, and in which he is chiefly occupied with 
Temporatta, it is chiefly the endowed Monastic Orders that he 
keeps in view. It was principally men belonging to these 
Orders who stood forward to oppose his views; and of course 
he did not fail to meet them with suitable rejoinders. For 
example, in his book Of the Truth of Holy Scripture, which 
must have been written in 1378, I find that Wycliffe speaks 
almost exclusively, or at least mainly, of monks of these Orders, 
as men who deny both in word and deed the doctrine of 
Scripture, and are apostates from it. It is also only members 
of these Orders whom he speaks of as his personal opponents, 
who spare neither trouble nor money to blacken him in the 
eyes of the Papal Court, in order to obtain the Pope’s con- 
demnation of certain doctrines which he has set forth. It is 
manifest that the reference here is to several of the nineteen 
propositions which were condemned in 1377 by the decree of 
Gregory XI. In other places also he names as persons who 
derogate from the Word of God and its authority ‘the modern 
theologians,’ ‘the monks of the endowed orders’ (vedigiosi 
possessionatt), and ‘the Canonists’ (sacerdotes causidici). In 
the enumeration of these three classes the Mendicants are con- 
spicuous by their absence. But this is not all. I find even 
language which amounts to positive proof that Wycliffe at that 
time was inclined to give a preference to the Rule of the 
Mendicants over that of the endowed Orders, as well as over 
the religious and moral standing of the richer portion of the 
parochial clergy. In one passage he even places Francis of 
Assisi with his mendicancy side by side with the Apostles 
Peter and Paul with their hand-labour, in opposition to the 
worldly possessions and honours of the clergy of his time. 
And in other places he expresses himself in such terms as to 
show that he looks upon the Foundations both of Francis and 
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Dominic as a species of reformation of the Church—yea, as a 
thought inspired by the Holy Ghost Himself. It is possible, 
however, he concedes, that the Mendicants too may become 
degenerate and worldly like the rest. 

From 1378 we date a period of a few years in which Wycliffe 
began to attack the Mendicants upon single points of error 
and abuse. But from the year 1381, when he began to make 
a definite application of his theological principles, and especially 
of his Scripture principle, to the Roman Catholic dogmatic 
system in a critique of its doctrine of the sacraments, and in 
particular of the dogma of Transubstantiation, not only did 
his judgment respecting the Papacy become, as we have seen, 
much more severe, but he also opened at the same time a 
conflict with the Mendicant Monks, which went on from that 
time till his death with ever-increasing violence. It may well 
have been—indeed, we cannot doubt—that Wycliffe was in 
some measure influenced by the fact that it was the Mendicants 
who charged him with heresy for his doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper. But certainly this was not the sole occasion of the 
controversy. Manifestly another co-operated in producing the 
effect, viz., that Wycliffe had now come to recognise in the 
Begging Friars the most zealous promoters of Papal absolutism, 
and the most systematic defenders of errors and abuses in the 
Church. Now it was that he reached the standpoint which we 
have long been familiar with in the Z7ia/ogus. Whether it is 
the scholastic system which he exposes in its nakedness 
(sophistae theologi), or the practical worldliness of the Church ; 
whether he has to do with scientific ideas, or with life and 
manners—always it is against the new Orders (sectae novellae), 
or the private religions (religiones privatae), as he calls the 
Mendicant Orders, in opposition to the religion of Christians 
in general, that he deals his blows. Not only in passages 
where he censures the proceedings of the Friars themselves, or 
the vices which attached specially to their monasteries, but 
also in places: where he blames the usurpations of the Papacy, 
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the sins of the clergy, and the theological errors of his time, all 
concentrates itself in a violent invective against the Begging 
Orders. These appeared to him in that age nearly in the 
same light as that in which we regard the Order of the Jesuits 
of the present day—as the most ready instruments of Papal 
despotism, the promoters of an anti-Scriptural theology, etc. 
But, instead of following his controversy with them through its 
various phases, let a single point be here mentioned, which is 
significant of the evil opinion which Wycliffe had formed of 
them as a body. He sees in Cain the Bible original of the 
four Mendicant Orders, and he is of opinion that when the 
blood of Abel cried from the earth to heaven for vengeance on 
the fratricide, that heinous deed was a type of the wickedness 
of these fraternities. This somewhat odd thought is connected 
with a certain play upon the letters of the name Carm (so 
written instead of Cain), viz., that these four letters are the 
initials of the names of the four Orders—the Carmelites, the 
Augustinians, the Jacobites or Dominicans, and the Minorites 
or Franciscans.’ 

Wycliffe, however, did not allow himself to be carried away 
so far by his controversy with the Begging Friars as to see in 
them nothing but error and wickedness, and to expect from 
them only what was evil in all time to come. On the contrary, 
he makes the following explicit declaration :—‘I anticipate 
that some of the friars whom God shall be pleased to enlighten 
will return with all devotion to the original religion of Christ, 
will lay aside their unfaithfulness, and with the consent of 


1 Trialogus, iv. c. 33, p. 362. Comp. Supplementum Trialogi, c. 8, p. 
444. De Officio Pastorali, ii. c. 16, castra Cainitica, Hence the name he 
gives to the Mendicant Monks at large, Caimitae, in Suppl. Trial. c. 6, p. 
437, and to the whole institution—Caymitica Institutio; Trial. iv. 17, p. 
306. In his English tracts Wycliffe calls the cloisters of the Begging Monks 
“Cain's castles’—e.¢., The Church and her Members, c. 5, Select Works, iii. 
348; and Fifty Heresies and Errors of Friars, c. 2, p. 368. The name 
Jacobites for the Dominicans sprang from the circumstance that their first 
monastery in Paris stood near the gate of St. Jacques. The fastening of the 
name upon them as a mark of Cain was very ill taken by the Monastic Orders 
and their friends, which it would be easy to prove from Woodford and Wal- 
singham, if it were worth the pains, 
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Antichrist, offered or solicited, will freely return to primitive 
truth, and then build up the Church, as Paul did before them.’ 
This thought of Wycliffe was an unconscious prophecy of the 
Reformation. For let us remember that not only Luther 
himself was an Augustinian, but that a number of his most 
active fellow-workers belonged to houses of that Order; that 
Eberlin of Giinzburg, and Francis Lambert of Avignon, were 
Franciscans ; that the other Mendicant Orders in like manner 
contributed no unimportant promoters of the work; while the 
last prophet of Reformation was the Dominican, Savonarola. 
Let us further keep in view that the founders of the Reforma- 
tion, Luther himself before all, owed their evangelical insight, 
in the main, not to themselves, and not to others, but as a 
matter cf fact to God Himself; and that their own personal 
enlightenment and conversion led the way to, and qualified 
them for, the task of renovating the Church. Let us also 
reflect on the fact that the Reformers of the sixteenth century, 
more or less consciously, aimed at nothing else but the restora- 
tion of primitive apostolic Christianity ; and that in the person 
of Luther especially, the Pauline spirit revived and worked 
out not only a purification of the Church, and an effectual 
edification of it, but also its elevation to a higher level of faith 
and life. Taking all this together, and comparing it with 
that presentiment of Wycliffe, we cannot fail to see in the 
Reformation a remarkable fulfilment of what he presaged ; 
and we have no difficulty, in view of the promise of Christ, 
that the Holy Spirit would show His servants things which 
were to come (John xvi. 13), in regarding the above declara- 
tion of Wycliffe as a prophecy, the like of which the history 
of Christ’s Church has many more to show. True, indeed, 
the fulfilment in more than one particular went beyond 
Wycliffe’s personal and conscious thought when he penned 
those words; in particular, his sécu¢ Paulus was no doubt far 
more fully realised in the Reformation than the writer had 
ever imagined But that such a prophetic presentiment of 
Zz 
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the Reformation fruits which were to spring from the bosom 
of the Mendicant Orders should have come from the pen of 
so determined and implacable an enemy of these Orders, was 
a fact all the more astonishing and remarkable. 

This is perhaps no unsuitable place to add something 
touching Wycliffe’s views in other parts of his works on the 
necessity and means of a reformation of the Church. He 
declares in many places that such a reformation is a press- 
ing and indispensable necessity. And upon what ground? 
Because the Church as she is is not what she ought to be. 
For the Church is departed from the Institution and the 
Word of Christ—from the Bible—is corrupted from its 
original condition in apostolic times.’ If we inquire into the 
view he took of the historical course through which the 
Church passed in its progress of corruption, it must, on the 


1 It cannot be attempted to bring together all the passages in which 
Wycliffe has given expression to these views. A few may suffice. Beginning 
with external matters, it is to such he refers when, in the Liter Mandatorum, 
c. 8, he says that the stiff demand of the Church for its temporalities far 
oversteps the example of the primitive Church (u/tra exemplum primitivae 
ecclesiae). The Apostolical Church—that Church of martyrs—was also a Church 
of poor confessors (ecclesia pauperum confessorum), but on that very account 
it did a much greater work than the richly endowed Church of later times. 
De Civili Dominio, iii. c. 22, Wycliffe, in the matter of worship, affirmed 
that the Church had departed from ancient usage, to which the use of so many 
images and saints was unknown. The hierarchical despotism to which the 
Popes had reached he paints in the strongest colours. De Officio Regis, c. 7. 
But not only in life, but in doctrine also, has this departure taken place from 
the Word of God and the true Christian standard, and it is here that he lays 
the main stress, Saints’ Days Sermons, xxi: At the time of the first advent 
of Christ the synagogue was manifestly corrupt. Scriptural doctrine was 
hidden away or perverted—human traditions multiplied, etc, At His second 
advent the Antichrist will be still more deeply and manifoldly apostate. But 
the priests and Pharisees of the Old Testament were more excusable than 
the Romish Church—non enim tantum a lege Mosaica declinaverant, quantum 
nostri prelati declinant tam vita quam scientia a lege et regula Christiana, 
They deceive others, indeed, and themselves by assuming that they are the 
Holy Church to which Christ has promised that it shall endure to the end, 
But in the Old Testament times men had indulged in like false confidences. 
‘The temple of the Lord are these’ (Jer, vii. 4), But the principal cause 
of this falling away from true Christianity lies here, as Wycliffe sets forth 
in De Veritate Scripturae Sac,, c, 29, that men have set aside the one only 
Lord and Master, and have given heed to many other masters who are 
opposite to Christ—that the corrupt traditions of men have been followed, 
and not the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
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one hand, be confessed that in many particulars of the subject 
he thinks unhistorically, ¢g., when he traces back the whole 
secularisation of the Church exclusively to Constantine 
the Great—a notion which he shares, indeed, with Dante 
and other enlightened minds of his century. But, on the 
other hand, he accurately discerns that the corruption and 
depravation of Christianity came in quite gradually, and 
progressed step by step. In answer to the plea of a false 
conservatism that the Church from time immemorial had 
stood in the faith which the Church of Rome teaches, and 
that therefore it is heresy and impiety to depart from this 
religion, he points not only to the earlier Roman Church, but 
goes much farther back, and lays down the principle that the 
errors of the present age ought not to be measured by the 
nearest and latest error which has received Church approval, 
but by the institution and life of Christ as the primary 
standard. Men would then perceive immediately how far our 
priests depart from the first rule or measure, in their law and 
life and preaching of the Gospel. Considering the whole 
subject broadly, notwithstanding the fact that the secularisation 
of the Church had begun through the alleged Donation of 
Constantine, the first thousand years of Church history appear 
to him as the millennium of Christ (*//enarium Christi); but 
from that date Satan was let loose, and a millennium of lies 
set in (millenarium mendactz). Wycliffe, moreover, is per- 
suaded that upon the inclined plane on which Christianity 
now finds itself, it will descend lower still, even to the deepest 
point. ‘The Antichrist (here the personal Antichrist himself) 
will not come before the law of Christ is cast away avowedly 
as well as in secret.’ Still, even here, contemplating the 
deepest and latest apostacy, God’s Word stands out clearly 
before his mind, not only as the measure of the Church’s fall, 
but also as the principal means of her restoration. 

If now we further inquire what were Wycliffe’s thoughts 
touching the means by which a reformation of the Church was 
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to be brought to pass, it follows, from what has already been 
stated, that this reformation, according to his ideas, could only 
be, on the one hand, a purification of the Church from the 
errors and abuses which had invaded her, and, on the other 
hand, a restoration of primitive Christianity in its purity and 
perfection. Now, as Wycliffe, along with many true Christians 
of that century, regarded the secularisation of the Church as 
its worst evil, and saw this secularisation chiefly in the worldly 
possessions of the Church, so it seemed to him that the most 
indispensable means of reform, and, as he hoped, the richest 
in blessing, would be the unburdening of the Church of her 
worldly goods and property. 

Innumerable times, and almost from every conceivable 
point of view, Wycliffe returns to this thought, either in the 
form of calling for the withdrawal and secularisation of the 
Church’s endowments, if need be by force, or in the form of 
suggesting a voluntary renunciation by the bishops, abbots, 
and others, of all their worldly dignities and possessions, in 
conformity with the example of Christ and the standard of 
His Word. It is due to truth that we should express frankly 
our conviction that in this thought Wycliffe deceived himself. 
We share with him, indeed, the belief which he expresses in 
these words: ‘It is impossible that the Lord should forsake 
His priest, or suffer him to want for food or clothing ; and 
therewith, according to the apostles’ rule (1 Tim. vi. 8), 
should he be content.’ But Wycliffe was unquestionably 
mistaken when he so confidently assumed that the single 
external measure of a secularisation of the Church’s endow- 
ments would result in the return of the clergy and the Church 
at large to the Christianity of the apostles. That was not only 
a too sanguine hope, resting upon notions all too ideal, but it 
proceeded from a reformation zeal which was over-hasty and 
deficient in depth of insight. It seems never to have occurred 
to Wycliffe that by the dissolution of monasteries and the 
calling in of Church property the selfishness of Christendom 
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would be awakened, passions stirred, and pious endowments 
alienated from their original objects. 

In order to have a full knowledge of Wycliffe’s idea of 
Church reform, we must direct our attention also to the 
personal question, ‘Who can, and should undertake the 
reform?’ To this question he replies, ‘Every one can do 
something to help in it. Some should help by declaring 
reasons for it taken out of God’s Word; others should help 
by worldly power, such as the earthly lords whom God has 
ordained ; and all men should help by good lives and good 
prayers to God, for in Him is to be found help against the 
wiles of the wicked fiend: so should popes, bishops, and 
begging monks give help in this work by reforming themselves.’ 
He assigned no small share in the work, as already indicated, 
to earthly princes and lords, or, in one word, to the State. 
He maintains that worldly lords have not only power to take 
away the Church’s temporalities when she is habitually at fault 
(habitualiter delinquente), but that they are even bound to do 
it. Wycliffe, indeed, means by this that the Church and 
cloister endowments should be applied to other pious uses, 
especially to the relief of poverty. He holds it, therefore, to 
be advisable that the King should call a synod, in order to 
proceed in the matter with the aid of its advice, in a manner 
most suitable to the object in view. And not only does he 
hold that princes and lords have authority to withdraw monastic 
and Church endowments and to dissolve monasteries, but he 
believes that it is their duty also to deprive clerics of their 
office who, in a spirit of worldliness, have estranged themselves 
from the pure religion of Christ. And how much in earnest 
he was in the opinion that princes and lords are not only 
empowered to adopt such measures, but are even bound in 
duty to have recourse to them, in virtue of the obligation laid 
upon them to protect the Church and their own subjects, 
appears from the manifold calls which he makes upon them 
to take action, and especially from the fact that he charges 
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them with blindness and indifference to the Church’s interests ; 
that they in truth are chiefly to blame that the wholesome 
reform of the Church is so long delayed. Still, on the other 
hand, he desires to prescribe certain limitations, as a bar 
against despotism and arbitrary power. He lays it down as 
an express principle that no priest or cleric should be 
subjected to punishment by the secular arm in the shape of 
the loss of his endowments, except by full authority of the 
Church, when his ecclesiastical superior fails in his duty, and 
only in case of his having fallen away from the true faith. 
If the clergy would do their duty by brotherly punishment 
and censure, the need of chastisement by the secular arm 
could be entirely dispensed with. On the other hand, when 
Churchmen are notoriously delinquent, it would be a sin to 
defend them, especially against pious princes, when they, in 
the exercise of their catholic duty, apply coercion to them in 
a way in which prelates have no power to do. 

This view of the right and the duty of princes to proceed 
in certain circumstances against clerics with pains and penalties 
—not in consequence of any civil offences, but for unfaithful- 
ness to their ecclesiastical office and for departure from the 
faith—is sufficient of itself to show that Wycliffe was no 
adherent of the Romish view of the relation between Church 
and State. But it is in other ways unmistakable that he is 
already under the influence of the modern idea of the State, 
as this began to develop itself since the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Not only so: he has in his mind an 
ideal of the State; and that is the ‘Evangelical State,’ which 
he evidently figures to himself as a commonwealth or commune, 
in which not rigid right and private property, but love is in the 
ascendant, and all things are in common—an idea which 
cannot be absolved from the charge of sanguine idealisation. 

But besides the State, Wycliffe assigns to all true evangeli- 
cally minded Christians an important part in bringing about 
that reform of the Church which was so urgently needed, and 
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so much to be aimed at. By such helpers he means the ‘men 
of the Gospel’ (wird evange/ici)—the ‘evangelical doctors ’—or 
the ‘apostolic men,’ as he also calls them. These are the 
men on whom he places his reliance. He is well aware what 
a single man, if true and steadfast, can accomplish. But he 
also bethinks himself of the power which lies in united forces, 
and therefore he requires of evangelical men, that when locally 
separated they should in will and action stand together as one 
man, and steadfastly defend the word of Christ which they 
have among them. His language sounds, in fact, like the 
trumpet call of a leader who is collecting a party, and leading 
them in closed ranks into the battle. And Wycliffe in truth 
has the consciousness of being such a leader in the struggle 
for Church reform. Indeed, in an important passage of the 
Appendix to the Z7ria/ogus, now first published, he acknow- 
ledges quite openly that he has formed the design ‘to lead 
back the Church to the ordinance of Christ, and pure 
conformity to His Word.’ Nor does he conceal from himself 
that in such an undertaking he will meet with the most violent 
opposition, and perhaps will encounter a martyr’s death ; for 
not alone Antichrist (the Pope) and his disciples, but the 
devil himself and all his evil angels are full of hate against 
the institution of Christ having any place on the earth A 
thought which is by no means an isolated one in his writings, 
and which vividly reminds us of Luther, who knows himself 
to be constantly in conflict with the wicked fiend. But in 
view of this mighty and imminent battle, Wycliffe is strong 
and of good courage, not only because he can depend on the 
good comrades who have hitherto stood side by side with him 
in God’s cause, and will, he believes, abide by him to the 
end, having nothing in common with apostates, but chiefly in 
the firm assurance that it is God’s cause and Christ’s cross for 
which he is contending, and that God’s cause in the end must 
always carry off the victory. ‘O that God,’ he exclaims in one 
place, ‘would give me a docile heart, persevering steadfastness, 
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and love to Christ, to His Church, and to the members of the 
devil who are rending that Church asunder, that I might out 
of pure brotherly love encounter them (isa corripiam). What 
a glorious cause is this for me in which to end the present 
miserable life! For this same was the cause of the martyr- 
death of Christ.’ And in another passage, which has long 
been well known, he says: ‘I am assured that the truth of the 
Gospel may indeed for a time be trampled upon in particular 
places, and may for a while abide in silence, through the 
menaces of Antichrist; but extinguished it can never be, for 
the Truth Himself says, “‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but My words shall never pass away.”’ 

But in the last resort his hope for the accomplishment of 
the necessary reformation of the Church rests upon the help 
of God and the workings of His grace. However true and 
steadfast believing men may be to God’s cause, God alone 
has power to awaken and to enlighten men for this work, and 
with Him alone stands our help against the coming of the 
evil one. It is for this reason that he even concedes the 
possibility that the reformation of the Church, for which he 
so earnestly longs and confidently hopes, may be brought to 
pass in ways of which he has no conception, and by a miracle 
of God, with whom is no respect of persons, for among every 
people and in every land he who loves Him is accepted of 
Him. These last words sound almost like a far-off presenti- 
ment of the event, that the decisive battle of souls for the 
reform of the Church of Christ would be fought out in another 
land than his own, and in the midst of another people. At 
all events, Wycliffe is conscious that the fulfilment of his 
dearest hope is for himself a mystery, and will come to pass 
in the end only by a miracle of God’s power. 

Taking all this into one view—what Wycliffe thought and 
said of the necessity of a reformation, of the ways and means 
by which it was to be effected, and of the personalities by 
whom it was to be introduced—it is impossible for us not to 
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receive this as our total impression—that his soul is full of 
longing and pressure after a God-pleasing restoration of the 
Church’s purity ; the vision of it is continually before his eyes, 
for this he enlists his whole powers—for this, if it should be 
God’s will, he is resolved to endure persecution and even a 
martyr’s death. It cannot, therefore, admit of a doubt that 
Wycliffe was a Church Reformer of the true evangelical type. 


12. DOCTRINE OF THE SACRAMENTS 


Of the doctrinal system of Wycliffe there still remains for 
us to examine that chief head wherein he placed himself in 
strongest opposition to the teaching of the Church of Rome 
—namely, the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper and of the 
sacraments generally. We shall, however, handle the doctrine 
of the other sacraments with comparative brevity, because we 
are able to refer upon this subject to the full and satisfactory 
treatment which it has received from Lewald. Several points, 
however, need more precise definition and some degree of 
correction. 


I. Of the Sacraments in general 


Here the three following questions come under considera- 
tion:—1. What is the notion and nature of a sacrament? 2. 
What are the several sacraments? or, in other words, how 
many sacraments are there? 3. What view is to be taken 
of the efficacy of the sacraments ? 

With regard (1) to the motion of a sacrament, it is to be 
premised that Wycliffe has devoted the first half of the fourth 
book of the Z7ia/ogus to the doctrine of the sacraments, in 
the first chapter of which he treats of the sacraments in 
general, and especially of the notion of a sacrament. 

He sets out from the generic idea of the szgn. a sacrament 
is a sign; to every sign there corresponds a thing signified, 
the object of which the former is a sign. But this, as Wycliffe 
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himself allows, is so general an idea, that it must be said that 
everything which exists is a sign; for every creature is a sign 
of the Creator, as smoke is a sign of fire. God Himself is 
also a sign—viz., of everything which can be named; for He 
is the book of life, wherein everything that can be named is 
inscribed (an allusion to the doctrine of the ideas of all things 
in God). This generic notion of a sign, therefore, is too 
general. Wycliffe accordingly advances to a more precise 
definition of the notion—a sacrament is a sign of a holy thing. 
But this definition also appears to our Thinker to be too wide, 
for every creature is a sign of the Creator and of its creation— 
therefore a sign of a holy thing. If we advance still further, 
and define a sacrament with yet more precision as ‘the visible 
form of an invisible grace,’ so that the sacrament bears in itself 
a resemblance to, and becomes a cause of the grace, even this 
definition appears to Wycliffe to allow of every possible thing 
being called a sacrament ; for every creature perceptible by the 
senses is the visible appearance of the invisible grace of the 
Creator, carries in itself a resemblance to the ideas embodied 
in it, and is the cause of their resemblance and of the know- 
ledge of the Creator (who is known to man from the creature). 
Here we find again those metaphysical ideas which lie at the 
foundation of all Wycliffe’s thoughts and views of God and the 
world. 

2. From what he has observed regarding the idea of the 
sacrament results, of itself, his judgment concerning the zwmder 
of the sacraments. The sacramental idea, according to his 
view, is much too wide to allow of his conceding that only 
the so-called seven sacraments are really such. In other 
words, Wycliffe holds that there are more than seven sacra- 
ments. He thinks, ¢.g., that the preaching of the Divine Word 
is as truly a sacrament as any one of those seven well-known 
actions. He makes it clearly understood that he looks upon 
it as an arbitrary limitation—as an artificially constructed 
dogma—when no more than the sep/em sacramenta vulgaria 
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are recognised as sacraments. It is a mere irony when he 
complains that it is owing to his poverty of faculty that he 
conceives that many things on this head of doctrine rest upon 
too weak a foundation; nor has he yet become acquainted 
with the labels which must be affixed if the name of sacrament 
is to be limited to these seven in one and the same sense. 

While Wycliffe in most places inclines to the opinion that 
the seven sacraments had no exclusive right to be regarded as 
such,—z.e., that seven is too small a number for them, in case 
we set out from the generic idea which is common to them 
all,—he nevertheless also indicates an opinion that the number 
seven is too large, namely, when tried by the standard of 
Scripture authority. This thought, indeed, he does not express 
in plain terms. He only hints at it—at one time by the order 
in which he treats of the several sacraments, placing the Lord’s 
Supper-and Baptism first in order, while leaving the remaining 
five to follow; while, in another place, he observes expressly 
that the right order of the sacraments is determined by the 
measure in which they have for their warrant the express 
foundation of Scripture. In particular, he says of the Lord’s 
Supper, which he places first in order, that he does so, among 
other reasons, because it has the strongest Scripture warrant of 
all; whereas of extreme unction, which is the last of the seven 
to be examined by him, he remarks that it has too weak a 
foundation in that passage of Scripture (James v. 14) upon 
which it is commonly rested. When, notwithstanding this, he 
abstains from entering into any proper critique of the other 
sacraments, with the exception of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, but follows, on the whole, the same manner of teaching 
which had been in fixed use since Peter the Lombard, this 
circumstance was owing to the fact that Wycliffe’s attention, 
within the area of this whole /ocus of doctrine, was directed 
to one definite point and concentrated upon it. 

3. The third question touches the ¢/ficacy of the sacraments. 

That by virtue of God’s ordinance a certain efficacy, a real 
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communication of grace, is connected with a sacrament, 
Wycliffe has an assured belief. He observes how, in contrast 
with actions and arrangements of human origination, such as 
the Pope’s election, which have no promise of God that He 
will endow them with grace, God has given the covenanted 
promise really to communicate grace with the sacraments of 
Baptism and Penance, which are obviously named only by 
way of example. And on another occasion he lays down quite 
generally the principle that ‘all sacraments, when rightly 
administered, possess a saving efficacy.’ ‘True, this saving 
efficacy is conditional; and what are the conditions and 
limitations, according to Wycliffe, within which they have this 
effectual working? One condition, the most undoubted of all, 
and recognised in the teaching of the evangelical Church, is 
already mentioned in the passage last quoted, viz., that the 
sacraments exert a saving efficacy only when rightly administered 
(rite ministrata), t.e., only then do they serve to the real com- 
munication of Divine strength when they are administered 
conformably to their first institution. Wycliffe is likewise 
thoroughly aware of the truth that a further condition of the 
gracious working of every sacrament lies in the mind and 
spiritual state of the receiver. 

On this subject there is room for doubt on a single point 
only, whether Wycliffe required a positive preparedness and 
receptivity in the form of a penitent, believing, and devout 
spirit, as a condition of the sacrament possessing a saving 
efficacy ; or whether he held it to be sufficient that the receiver 
should not oppose a positive hindrance thereto, by an ungodly 
state of mind and feeling. Expressions occur which seem to 
favour the latter idea; but in by far the most numerous 
instances Wycliffe demands a positive receptivity on the part 
of the person to whom the sacrament is administered, if a gift 
of grace and a blessing are to flow to him therefrom. Mani- 
festly he is not satisfied with the conditions first formulated by 
Duns Scotus, that only no barrier should be put in the way of 
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the efficacy of the sacrament by mortal sin in the receiver, or 
by the set purpose to commit such; but he prescribes a truly 
penitent and pious frame of mind asa condition of the blessing 
which should accrue to the receiver. 

These explanations stand in a certain connection with the 
other question, whether the saving efficacy of a sacrament is 
conditioned by the worthiness and ‘standing in grace’ of the 
priest who dispenses it. It is usual to assume, and for some 
time back it has been the settled opinion, that Wycliffe 
answered this question in the affirmative. This assumption 
has even passed into the confessions of the evangelical 
Lutheran Church. This, however, is no proof of the point. 
The German Reformers, if I am not quite mistaken, came into 
possession of this thesis, as one alleged to have been held by 
Wycliffe, from no other source but the Council of Constance. 
In the list of those articles of Wycliffe upon which this Council 
pronounced its condemnatory judgment, under the third head 
were set forth no fewer than four articles all bearing upon the 
principle in question. But it is well known with how little 
conscientiousness and trustworthiness this Council went to 
work upon the question whether a certain article had been 
really set forth and defended by Wycliffe or by Huss. If we 
go still farther back, I find that the enemies of Wycliffe, in his 
lifetime, on only one occasion brought under discussion the 
particular thesis which is now before us—namely, in the list of 
twenty-four articles which Archbishop Courtenay procured to 
be condemned at the so-called Earthquake Council held on 
May 24, 1382. Among these is condemned as heretical the 
article (No. 4), that a bishop or priest, being guilty of mortal 
sin, has no power to ordain, or consecrate, or baptize. It is 
to be remarked, however, that Wycliffe is not here named 
expressly as the holder of this doctrine. Among the eighteen 
articles of Wycliffe, which a provincial Synod under Archbishop 
Arundel of Canterbury, in February 1396, declared to be in 
part erroneous, in part heretical, there is not found any article 
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to this effect, although that whole series of articles, with few 
exceptions, relates precisely to the doctrine of the sacraments. 

Thomas of Walden, however, makes mention of a doctrine 
of this kind. He opposes it as a Donatistic error and as a 
wrong against all the sacraments taken together, when Wycliffe 
puts it as doubtful whether Christ supports and owns in the 
administration of the sacraments a priest whose walk is contrary 
to the life of Christ. But it must be remembered that it 
was not till 1422, and the following years, that Walden wrote 
his great polemical work—nearly forty years therefore after 
Wycliffe’s death, and several years after the Council of Con- 
stance, which he himself attended. And this enemy of the 
Wycliffites, when dealing with the question now before us, has 
unmistakably in view the form of the first of those articles 
which the Council had set forth as Wycliffe’s doctrine ‘of the 
sacraments in general.’ Still, of course, the matter can only 
be brought to a decision by the authentic language of Wycliffe 
himself. Now, so far as my knowledge of the writings of 
Wycliffe reaches, there is not to be found in them a single 
expression in which the saving efficacy of the sacraments is 
made dependent, in language free of all ambiguity, upon the 
moral and religious worthiness of the administrant priest. 
True, he says, in one place of the 7rialogus, when treating of 
the doctrine of the Mass—so often as Christ works with a 
man, and only in this case, does He bring the sacrament to 
effect; but Wycliffe immediately adds, ‘and this must be 
assumed and presupposed of our priests.’ Still more clearly 
does he express himself in reference to baptism, to the effect 
that children who have rightly received water baptism are 
partakers of baptismal grace, and are baptized with the Holy 
Ghost. 

It is true, indeed, that if we start with the idea of the 
Church as the whole body of the elect, which Wycliffe lays as 
his foundation, and then draw out with logical strictness the 
conclusions which ensue, we shall then arrive at the view that 
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a minister of the Church who does not belong to the elect 
cannot therefore be a rightly conditioned steward of God’s 
mysteries and means of grace. But we must be on our guard 
against drawing abstract consequences from that principle. 
Wycliffe himself proceeds with caution and moderation in this 
respect. He declares, e.g., in his work on the Church, that it 
is a point of undoubted certainty to him that no reprobate man 
is a member or office-bearer of the holy Mother Church; and 
yet immediately after he remarks that such a person may 
nevertheless possess certain offices of administration within the 
Church, to his own condemnation and to the utility of the 
Church, If the official ministrations of a priest who is not in 
a state of grace can yet be to the utility of the Church, this 
evidently implies the saving efficacy of the means of grace 
dispensed by him. The efficacy, therefore, is independent of 
the worthiness of the dispensing minister. 

Most decisive of all is an expression occurring further on 
in the same chapter, in which Wycliffe declares his conviction 
that a reprobate, even when he is in a state of actual mortal 
sin, may administer the sacrament to the utility of the faithful 
entrusted to him, although it be to his own damnation. From 
this and other similar passages it appears with a clearness which 
does not admit of doubt that Wycliffe requires indeed of every 
office-bearer of the Church who has to administer the sacra- 
ments, that for the sake of his own salvation he should be a 
veritable member of the body of Christ; but he by no means 
on this account makes the efficacy of the sacraments for the 
soul’s health of those to whom they are dispensed, dependent 
upon the spiritual condition of the ministrant priest. Wycliffe 
sees clearly enough that it would be to ascribe much too great 
an importance to the powers of a minister of the Church, and’ 
to attribute to him what belongs solely to God as His sovereign 
prerogative, if it should be supposed that through the sinfulness 
of an unconscientious priest, the congregation would incur the 
loss of the blessing which God communicates by virtue of the 
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means of grace. Wycliffe knew much better how to distinguish 
between the objective and subjective in Christianity, —between 
the grace of God in Christ, which is hidden in word and 
sacrament, and the spiritual condition of the acting and dis- 
pensing Church minister,—than has for a long time back been 
supposed. The accusation of a Donatistic mode of thought 
which Melanchthon brought against the Wycliffites is, therefore, 
so far as it was aimed at Wycliffe personally, and not only at 
his followers, to be set aside as unfounded and unjust, on the 
ground of a more accurate understanding of Wycliffe’s actual 
teaching. 


II. Of the Lord’s Supper 


Wycliffe always placed the Lord’s Supper high above the 
other sacraments, as the holiest and most honourable of all. 
He was convinced that no other sacrament has so strong a 
foundation in the Word of God. But, holding it in such 
reverence, he watched over its scriptural purity with the 
greatest care, and when he came to see that the Eucharistic 
doctrine which was prevalent in the Church of his time was 
perverted and corrupt, he set himself to oppose it with 
unsparing severity and indefatigable zeal. It was the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation against which he contended with all 
his power. 

Coming nearer to the subject, we find three questions which 
require to be answered. 

1. How was Wycliffe led to the examination of this particular 
question? 

2. With what arguments did he attack the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation P 

3. What is his own view of the presence of the body and 
blood of Christ in the Lord’s Supper ? 

1. How was Wycliffe led to a critical examination of this 
question ? 

It has long been known that it was in the year 1381 that 
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Wycliffe came forward with an incisive attack upon the Romish 
scholastic doctrine of ‘The Change of Substance’ ; that this 
attack became from that date the centre of his reformational 
exertions, in so far as these had reference to the doctrinal 
system of the Church; and that his antagonism to this 
doctrine became the chief target aimed at by his enemies, 
both in scientific argument and by actual persecutions, 

As may be supposed, it was only gradually, and not without 
vacillations and inward struggles, that Wycliffe arrived at the 
point of opening an earnest attack upon the doctrine of the 
Mass which had been long sanctioned in the Church, and 
which was still the culminating point of the whole Roman 
Catholic worship. But it has not hitherto been possible to 
arrive at any exact understanding of the course of thought 
which brought him at last to this result. Let us see whether 
more light upon the question is to be gained from the 
documents which are now lying before us. 

First of all, we are able positively to prove that Wycliffe for 
a long time did not stumble at all at the doctrine, but received 
it in simple faith in common with other doctrines of the medizeval 
Church. He confesses, in a controversial piece which appeared 
to belong to the year 1381, that he had for a long time suffered 
himself to be deceived by the doctrine of ‘accident without 
substance.’ We have found more than one passage of his 
earlier works in which he still adheres to the doctrine without 
any misgiving. Especially do such passages occur in his 
work, De Dominio Civili. The usual doctrine of the change 
of substance in the Supper, of the ‘making’ of the body of 
Christ by priestly consecration, is plainly assumed by him in 
naive fashion in a passage describing Christ as eternal priest, 
prophet, and king, where he says, among other things, ‘He 
was a priest when in the Supper He made His own body 
(corpus suum conjiciens).’ Still clearer is a remark occurring in 
the first book of the same work. He is there censuring the 
practice of departing from Biblical language in a spirit of undue 
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exaltation of the creature, ¢g., when men say, ‘The priest 
absolves the penitent,’ instead of saying, ‘He declares him 
before the congregation to be absolved by God’s forgiving 
mercy’—the act of absolution being impossible for any 
creature to perform. The case is similar, when, in the 
Supper of the Lord, the priest is said ‘to make the body of 
Christ ’—for by this is to be understood that the priest, in a 
ministerial way, by the virtue of the holy words, and not of his 
own authority, brings it to pass that the body of Christ is 
present under the accidents of bread and wine. These words 
express with the most entire precision what is decisively 
characteristic in the doctrine of Transubstantiation—namely, 
that by virtue of the consecration bread and wine are alleged 
to be changed into the body and blood of Christ, so that only 
the sensible properties of bread and wine remain present— 
the accidents, without the substance or their underlying basis. 
Nothing can be clearer or more unambiguous than this language, 
from which it is certain that up till 1378 (for in this year at the 
latest must this work of De Dominio have been composed) 
Wycliffe still held without any misgiving the doctrine of the 
Mass. 

We have now two certain dates—the year 1378 and the 
year 1381. At the former date, Wycliffe still adheres to the 
scholastic doctrine of Transubstantiation with unbroken con- 
fidence; at the latter he enters into conflict with it publicly 
and decidedly. In the interval, therefore, of from two to three 
years, the change took place in his convictions ; and the short- 
ness of the interval gives additional interest to the inquiry, how 
this change came to pass. 

In order to obtain a satisfactory answer to this question, 
there is unfortunately no adequate amount of documentary 
material at our command. One solitary expression of Wycliffe 
is all that has as yet been found which throws any light 
upon that transition stage. It occurs in a sermon on John 
vi. 37. Here, among other matter, the preacher explains the 
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words of the Redeemer, ver. 38: ‘I came down from heaven 
not to do Mine own will, but the will of Him that sent Me.’ 
Upon this he remarks that it is not the meaning of Christ in 
these words to deny that He has a personal will of His own, 
but only to say that His own will is at the same time the will 
of His Father. For that, he adds, is the way in which Holy 
Scripture expresses itself, so that often in negative sentences a 
word, such as ‘only’ or ‘chiefly,’ requires to be supplied, e.¢., 
Mark ix. 37, ‘Whosoever shall receive Me, receiveth not (only) 
Me, but Him that sent Me’; Ephesians vi. 12, ‘We wrestle 
not (only or chiefly) against flesh and blood, but against prin- 
cipalities, against powers.’ This usage of speech must be also 
kept in mind in interpreting the words of Ambrose, to the 
effect that after the consecration of the host the bread remains 
no longer, but what had been bread must be called the body 
of Christ. By this, according to Wycliffe’s explanation, we are 
to understand that what remains after consecration is 7” the 
main ox chiefly only the body of Christ. Why, then, should 
it be denied that the bread remains after consecration, in 
consequence of the fact that it is chiefly the body of Christ 
that is present? 

In this passage manifestly the positive side of Wycliffe’s new 
view regarding the Lord’s Supper appears. The negative as 
yet exists only in germ, which in the course of years developed 
itself into the sharpest opposition to the scholastic doctrine of 
Transubstantiation—especially to the assumption of ‘accidents’ 
without ‘substance.’ But the positive side of his new view is 
here distinctly expressed ; and we recognise clearly this twofold 
proposition—1. After consecration, the bread is still bread as 
before ; 2. After consecration, the body of Christ is present in 
the Supper, and that, too, as the principal thing therein. 

These thoughts occurring in the transition stage of Wycliffe’s 
convictions are characteristic in more than one respect. The 
following three points come out clearly from them :—1. The 
motive principle of his subsequent attack upon the scholastic 
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doctrine by no means lay in a preponderant inclination to deny 
or pull down, but, on the contrary, in an earnest striving after 
positive truth in Divine things. 2. In laying down the proposi- 
tion that after consecration the bread remains what it is, it was 
far from his intention to profane a holy thing, to divest the 
sacrament of its deep significance ; he wished to put in the 
place of a baseless and unreal notion a solid and substantial 
idea. Besides, it is not to be overlooked that the proposition 
in question does not stand in the position of a chief proposi- 
tion, but comes in only as a corrective, subsidiary proposition in 
connection with the other proposition which follows it. +\'Fhe 
truth that after consecration the body of Christ is present and 
forms the chief element in the sacrament, gives by no means a 
warrant to the inference that in virtue of the consecration the 
bread ceases to be bread. 3. How this presence of the body 
of Christ in the Supper is conceived of cannot be fully under- 
stood from some short words occurring in one division of a 
sermon. In any case, the declaration before us furnishes no 
sufficient ground to assume that Wycliffe, notwithstanding his 
opposition to the doctrine of Transubstantiation, always and 
absolutely held fast to the presence of the body and blood of 
Christ in the sacrament. For as we have now before us the 
transition stage of his opinions, it is at least supposable that 
Wycliffe, after he had once attacked the Church doctrine, 
gradually advanced in the same direction. We shall do well 
to keep this in view in our further investigations of the subject. 
But first we have to answer our second question—2. What 
reasons Wycliffe brought into the field in opposition to the 
doctrine of the change of substance ? 

He opens his inquiry into the doctrine in the Zrzalogus 
with these words:—-‘I maintain that among all the heresies 
which have ever appeared in the Church, there was never one 
which was more cunningly smuggled in by hypocrites than 
this, or which in more ways deceives the people; for it 
plunders them, leads them astray into idolatry, denies the 
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teaching of Scripture, and by this unbelief provokes the Truth 
Himself oftentimes to anger.’ Here he proceeds to examine 
the doctrine from several points of view, and rejects it from 
every one. 

Before everything else, it is with Wycliffe a weighty 
objection to the dogma that it is contrary to Scripture. How 
it could ever have come to be received as true, Wycliffe 
can only explain by the overvaluing of tradition and the 
undervaluing of the Gospel itself. He sets out from the fact 
that, according to all the fundamental passages of Holy 
Scripture which treat of the institution of the Supper 
(Matt. xxvi., Mark xiv., Luke xxii., 1 Cor. xi.), ‘Christ declares 
the bread which He took into His hand to be in reality His 
body (vead¢¢er) ; and this must be truth, because Christ cannot 
lie? 

In particular Wycliffe brings into prominence the fact that 
the Apostle Paul, in 1 Corinthians x. 16, and in chapter xi, 
describes the Supper with the words, ‘The bread which we 
break.” Who would be so bold as blasphemously to 
maintain that ‘a chosen vessel’ of God, so great as he, 
applied a false name to the chief sacrament, especially as he 
knew that false doctrines concerning this same bread would 
arise? If Paul knew that this sacrament is not bread, but an 
‘accident’ without ‘substance,’ he would have acted with too 
much heedlessness towards the Church, the Bride of Christ, 
in calling the sacrament so often by the name of bread, and 
never by its true name, although prophetically knowing that 
so many errors on this subject would arise in after times. 
Further, Wycliffe appeals to the way and manner in which 
Scripture often expresses itself. When Christ says of John 
the Baptist that he is Elijah, He does not mean that, by 
virtue of His word, John has ceased to be John, but that, 
continuing to be John, he has become Elijah in virtue of 
the ordination of God. And when John himself, being 
asked whether he was Elijah, denied that he was, this is no 
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contradiction to that word of Christ; for John understands 
the alleged change as relating to the identity of his person, 
while Christ understands it of the material character which he 
bore. And when Christ says, ‘I am the true vine,’ Christ is 
neither become a material vine, nor has a material vine been 
changed into the body of Christ ; and even so also is the 
material bread not changed from its own substance into the 
flesh and blood of Christ. According to all this, Wycliffe is 
persistent in maintaining that the scholastic doctrine is 
contrary to Scripture, for according to Scripture, in the 
sacrament after consecration ¢rue dread is truly the body of 
Christ, and therefore not the mere appearance of bread or the 
accident of the same. On the other hand, he asserts that 
nowhere in the whole Bible, from the beginning of Genesis to 
the end of the Apocalypse, does a word stand written which 
speaks of the making of the body of Christ, excepting to this 
effect—that He, the only-begotten Son of the Father, took 
unto Himself flesh and blood of the Virgin Mary. 

But not only does Wycliffe declare the doctrine to be 
contrary to Scripture—he misses also the testimony of tradition 
in its support, and lays great stress upon the fact that the 
doctrine handed down from the better age of the Church 
stands opposed, as well as Holy Scripture, to the Roman 
dogma, which is in fact of comparatively recent date. Even 
the Curia itself, in the period preceding the ‘letting loose of 
Satan,’ adhered to the Scriptural doctrine; and the holy 
doctors of the ancient Church knew nothing of this modern 
dogma, In particular, Wycliffe mentions that Jerome, that 
excellent scripturist and divine, held the Biblical idea of 
the Lord’s Supper; and on another occasion he observes that 
the doctrine of ‘accidents without subject’ was as yet no part 
of the Church’s faith in the days of Augustine. It was not 
till Satan was let loose (ze. two or three hundred years back) 
that men set aside Scripture teaching and brought in 
erroneous doctrines. God, however, knows even at the 
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present day how to uphold the orthodox doctrine of the 
Supper where it pleases Him, e.g. in Greece and elsewhere. 

In addition to Scripture and the tradition of Christian 
antiquity, Wycliffe also appeals to the concurrent testimony of 
the senses and of sound human understanding in proof of the 
fact that the consecrated bread is bread after consecration as 
it was before. Yea! even irrational animals, such as mice, 
when they eat a lost consecrated wafer, know better than 
these unbelievers do, that the host is bread, just as it was 
before! This appeal to the instinct of the brutes, however, 
appears to be only a humorous episode, for no serious stress 
is anywhere laid upon it. 

Much more value is attached by Wycliffe to the dialectical 
testing of the ideas, taken intrinsically, with which scholasticism 
here goes to work. As the effect of consecration, it alleges, 
bread and wine are changed into the body and blood of 
Christ in such a manner that the substance of bread and wine 
is no longer present; that only appearance, colour, taste 
smell, etc.—in a word, only the accidents of bread and wine, 
without the substance of them, are present (accideniia sine 
subjecto). In opposition to this, Wycliffe observes that 
‘accidents,’ such as softness or hardness, toughness or 
bitterness in the bread, neither exist independently nor in 
other accidents, and therefore presuppose a substance in 
which they inhere, such as bread or some other. In the 
same way the wine in the cup, at first sweet and pleasant to 
the taste, becomes after some time sour and unfit to drink : 
this change proves that there must be some substance to 
which the qualities of the wine can adhere. It is a 
contradiction—an unthinkable idea—a fiction as in a dream, 
when men maintain ‘accidents without a substance.’ He 
goes further, and assumes the offensive against the upholders 
of the dogma of the change of substance; he demands of 
them, wha¢ then is properly the element which remains after 
consecration? and as the defenders of the doctrine in that 
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age, especially the learned men of the Mendicant Orders, 
gave different answers to this question,—one saying it is 
quantity, a second quality, and a third nothing,—so Wycliffe 
recognises in this disagreement a symptom of the untruth 
and untenability of the whole doctrine, and applies to it the 
word of Christ, ‘Every kingdom divided against itself is 
brought to desolation’ (Matt. xii. 25). And even granting 
that the idea of ‘accident without a subject’ were possible 
and tenable, what would be its use? Why must the bread 
be annihilated in order that Christ’s body may be present? 
When any one becomes a prelate of the Church or a lord, he 
does not cease on that account to be the same individual ; 
he remains in every respect the same being, only in a higher 
position. Does the manhood of Christ cease because He 
became God? So also is the substance of the bread not 
destroyed on account of its becoming the body of Christ, but 
elevated to something of a higher order. And what sort of 
blessing is that whose working is alleged to be of a destructive 
and annihilating character? For, according to these men, by 
consecration they destroy the substance of the bread and 
wine; whereas Christ, even when~ He pronounces a curse, 
does not annihilate the substance of anything, as, e.g., of the 
fig-tree. 

But with the greatest emphasis and moral earnestness 
Wycliffe opposes the doctrine, on account of the conse- 
quences which it leads to, and especially of the idolatry which 
springs from it, partly through the adoration of the consecrated 
host, and partly through the blasphemous self-exaltation and 
deification of man implied in the pretended power of the 
priests ‘to make the body of Christ,’ the God-man. We only 
touch, in: passing, the allusions of Wycliffe to the spoliation 
practised by the priests upon the people by means of the 
Masses; but much more frequently and urgently does he 
combat the idolatrous practice of rendering to the consecrated 
host truly Divine worship and devotion. He allows no force 
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to the defence brought forward by some theologians of the 
Mendicant Orders, that the host is not worshipped, but only 
venerated, on account of the presence of the body of Christ. 
They must in reason admit that the people, who as a matter 
of fact worship the host as the body of Christ, are destitute of 
the light of faith, and idolatrous. In the presence of the 
Christian faith, which recognises the triune God as God alone, 
Wycliffe can only regard the worship of the host as unscriptural 
and utterly without warrant; and this all the more, because 
the object to which this Divine honour was addressed was 
alleged to be only an accident without underlying essence. In 
fact, it is worse, he remarks, than the fetish-worship of the 
heathen, who worship throughout:the day whatever object 
they chance first to see in the early morning, when many so- 
called Christians habitually honour as very God that accident 
which they see in the hands of the priests in the Mass. 
Wycliffe’s indignation against the idolatry committed in the 
worshipping of the host is all the stronger because he cannot 
escape the conviction that the authors of this deification of a 
creature are perfectly well aware of what their God really is. 
Such priests, accordingly, he does not scruple to call plainly 
the priests of Baal. Not seldom he adds to his protest against 
the worship of the host a personal reservation and a general 
observation. The reservation is to the effect that for his own 
person Wycliffe conforms to the custom of the Church (in 
kneeling before the host), but only in the sense of addressing 
his devotion to the glorified body of Christ, which is in heayen. 
The general observation is, that with the same right as the 
consecrated host every other creature might lay claim to 
Divine honours ; yea, with superior right—first, because the host, 
according to the modern Church doctrine, is not a substance, 
but only an accident; and secondly, because in every other 
creature the uncreated Trinity itself is present, and this, 
being the absolute Spirit, is infinitely more perfect than the 


body of Christ. 
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Last of all, the most emphatic protest is made by Wycliffe 
against the delusion that the priest makes the body of Christ 
by his action in the Mass. This thought appears to him to be 
nothing less than horrible—first, because it attributes to the 
priests a transcendental power, as though a creature could give 
being to its Creator—a sinful man to the holy God; again, 
because God Himself is thereby dishonoured, as though He, 
the Eternal, were created anew day after day; and lastly, 
because by this thought the sanctuary of the sacrament is 
desecrated, and an ‘abomination of desolation is set up in the 
holy place.’ ! 

If we cast another glance over the whole of Wycliffe’s 
controversy on the subject of the Romish doctrine of the 
Supper, we perceive that his attacks are exclusively directed 
against the doctrine of the change of substance, with all its 
presumptions and consequences. The denial of the cup to 
the laity is never once expressly mentioned by him in any of 
his works, printed or still in manuscript. In Wycliffe’s time 


1 In Trialogus, iv. c. 7, p. 268, it is remarked, but still with some reserve, 
that what is said in Matthew xxiv. 15 of ‘the abomination of desolation in the 
holy place’ seems to have its ulterior application to the consecrated host. 
Whereas in the English popular tract called the Wycket?, the thought that 
Transubstantiation is the abomination in the holy place foretold by Daniel, xi. 
31, xii. 11, is the thread which runs through the whole. The tract takes its 
title Wyckett from the Redeemer’s language concerning the strait gate and the 
narrow way which leadeth unto life; for the tract sets out from that language 
and comes back to it at its close, Its substance is in brief the following :— 
‘Christ hath revealed to us that there are two ways—one leading to life, the 
other leading to death ; the former narrow, the latter broad. Let us therefore 
pray to God to strengthen us by His grace in the spiritual life, that we may 
enter in through the strait gate, and that He would defend us in the hour of 
temptation, Such temptation to depart from God and fall into idolatry is 
already present, when men declare it to be heresy to speak the Word of God 
to the people in English, and when they would press upon us, instead of this, 
a false law and a false faith, viz., the faith in the consecrated host. This is of 
all faiths the falsest.' The latter thesis is proved by a series of reasons which 
constitute the largest part of the tract. It closes with the exhortation to 
earnest prayer, that God may shorten this evil time, and close up the broad 
way and open up the narrow way by means of Holy Scripture, so that we 
may come to the knowledge of God's will, serve Him in godly fear, and find 
the road to everlasting bliss. ‘Thus the warning against the doctrine of change 
of substance in the Eucharist forms the substance of the whole tract, and this 
doctrine is contested as ‘the abomination of desolation in the holy place’— 
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the practice had not yet received the sanction of the Church. 
And as little has he applied any searching critique to the 
doctrine of the sacrifice of the Mass. I find even an express 
recognition and approval of the idea of the Mass sacrifice in a 
work which certainly belongs to his latest years, and throughout 
opposes the doctrine of the change of substance. The 
connection, however, lets it be seen without difficulty that the 
sacrifice meant is only the thank-offering of a grateful feast of 
commemoration, not the effectual oblation of a sacrifice of 
atonement. 

The Holy Supper had been alienated from its institutional 
purity by three chief corruptions—the denial of the cup, the 
change of substance, and the sacrifice of the Mass. These 
three particulars Luther, in his principal reformational work, 
De Captivitate Babylonica, 1520, designated as a threefold 
captivity of the sacrament. Its first captivity relates to its 
perfection or completeness of parts—it is a Romish despotism 
to deny the cup to the laity; the second captivity is the 


i.e. the profanation of the sanctuary by heathenish idolatry. ‘Truly this 
muste needs be the worst synne, to say that ye make God, and it is the 
abhominacion of dyscomforte that is sayd in Daniel the prophete standynge in 
the holy place’ (pp. 2, 16). Comp. p. 17. ‘This small tract is conjectured 
by Shirley to have been originally a sermon (Catalogue, p. 3 3), and appeared 
in print first in Nuremberg, 1546 ; and this original edition is closely followed 
by the edition prepared by Mr. Panton, a successor to Wycliffe in the parish 
of Lutterworth, which appeared in Oxford in 1828. I am inclined to believe, 
however, that the use of the name of ‘ Nuremberg’ was only a feint, and that 
the tract may really have been printed in England ; for the original edition, so 
far as my researches go, is not to be found either in Nuremberg nor in any 
other library of Germany—a fact which would be quite unaccountable if it had 
really proceeded from a German press. Add to this the circumstance that 
1546, the last year of Henry VIII.’s life, was a year marked by many 
persecutions of Protestants by Protestants, so that the concealment of publica- 
tions and the intentional misleading of inquisitorial search by the fiction of 
foreign printing places might well be thought advisable. These reasons for 
thinking that the tract may have been printed in England itself find a strong 
confirmation in the whole style of the original edition, the typography of 
which, as Mr. Thomas Arnold has kindly communicated to me in answer to 
my inquiries, and as he has been assured by learned bibliographers, points 
either to the English presses of the 16th century or to those of Antwerp. 
[Editions of the Wyckett have also been published by Dr. Vaughan, 7racts 
and Treatises of John de Wycliffe (Wycliffe Society, 1845), and by the 
Religious Tract Society (British Reformers, vol. i.)] 
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scholastic doctrine of the change of substance; the third 
consists in converting the Mass into a sacrifice and a meritorious 
work. As these corruptions had crept in gradually in the 
course of centuries, so also the recognition of them as such, 
and the rediscovery of the original truth of the case, were only 
reached step by step. First, the doctrine of the change was 
attacked, then the denial of the cup, and last the doctrine of 
the sacrifice of the Mass, with all the errors and abuses 
therewith connected. And in every instance new leaders and 
captains must needs step into the field. It was the doctrine of 
the change of substance, along with all its presumptions and 
consequences, that Wycliffe, from the moment when new light 
upon the subject came to him, attacked with an indefatigable 
zeal and a holy earnestness of conscience inspired by his 
concern for the honour and glory of God. 

In this he was followed by the numerous host of his 
disciples. From the end of the fourteenth to the third decade 
of the sixteenth century, the protest against Transubstantiation 
continued to be a characteristic peculiarity of the English 
Lollards. In the fifteenth century the Hussites contended 
againt the denial of the cup, and, with the fiery zeal character- 
istic of them, regained for themselves the ca/éx, which became 
their ensign. Last of all, Luther, with all the might of his 
genius, and his conscience filled with the Word of God, 
assailed the conception and usage of the Supper as a Mass 
sacrifice and a good work. The denial of the cup he also 
regarded, as before stated, as a captivity of the sacrament ; but 
he expressed himself on that point with moderation; and 
milder still was his judgment on the doctrine of the change of 
substance, although he denied that it had any ground in 
Scripture, and regarded it likewise as a captivity of the sacra- 
ment. But the most godless abuse and error of all, and one 
bringing in its train many other abuses as its consequence, he 
declared to be the conversion of the Mass into a meritorious 
work and a sacrifice. Now, it was on precisely the same 
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grounds which moved Luther to protest against the sacrifice of 
the Mass, that Wycliffe, one hundred and forty years before, 
saw himself constrained to stand forward against the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation—viz., because it had no foundation in 
Scripture, because it led men astray into idolatry, and because 
it brought after it a whole chain of errors and abuses. Like 
Luther, however, he did not go to work in a merely negative 
and destructive way. He put forward a positive doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

3. What is the positive view which Wycliffe adopted of the 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Holy 
Supper? 

In place of the Romish theory of the change of substance, 
he lays down the twofold proposition : in the sacrament of the 
altar there is (a) true bread and true wine; (2) but at the same 
time the body and blood of Christ. 

The first proposition, from the time when he began in- 
dependently to examine the doctrine of the Supper, Wycliffe 
always lays down with distinctness, establishes with clearness, 
and defends without any vacillation. The grounds upon which 
he rests it we have already seen from his criticism of the 
opposite doctrine. He takes his stand first of all upon Holy 
Scripture, inasmuch as Christ’s words of institution, and the 
language of St. Paul in agreement therewith, speak of the real 
bread (and the wine) as the body of Christ (and the blood). 
The proposition is next confirmed by the testimonies of many 
fathers and teachers of the first thousand years of the history 
of the Church ; and Wycliffe further throws light upon it by the 
analogy of a central truth of the Christian faith. He places his 
doctrine of the Supper in the light of the foundation-truth of 
the person of the God-man. The orthodox doctrine of the 
person of Christ is that He is both God and Man, both 
Creator and created—neither solely creature, nor solely Creator. 
In like manner, the sacrament of the altar is both earthly and 
heavenly—at once real or very bread, and the real or very body 
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of Christ. This latter is, according to his showing in several 
places, the true and orthodox view of the sacrament (catholict 
dicunt), whereas the view which maintains that in the Supper 
there is present exclusively the body of Christ, and not bread, 
at least only the accidents, and therefore only the appearance 
of bread, is heretical, and infected with a certain Docetism 
which is even worse than the ancient Docetism in reference to 
the humanity of Christ. 

The second proposition, which forms, in connection with 
the first, the Wycliffe doctrine of the Supper, could not but be 
touched upon already in what precedes. It declares that ‘the 
sacrament of the altar is Christ’s body and blood.’ But how is 
this meant? The question is a difficult one to answer. That 
Christ’s body and blood are in the sacrament Wycliffe had 
always maintained; but Aow he conceived of the relation 
between the body and blood and the consecrated bread and wine 
has, down to the present time, remained obscure. Is his 
meaning possibly this—that the body of Christ is only 
represented by the consecrated bread; in other words, that 
what is visible in the Supper is merely a figure—a sign of the 
invisible? or does Wycliffe mean to maintain a real existence, 
the actual or very presence of the body of Christ in the 
Supper? In other words, does Wycliffe’s view stand related 
intellectually to Zwingli’s or to Luther’s? This is the 
question. 

Now it is indeed indisputable that Wycliffe in repeated 
instances expresses himself as though his view was that the 
visible in the sacrament of the altar was simply and only a sign 
and figure of the invisible. He says, ¢g., ‘The sacramental 
bread represents or exhibits, in a sacramental manner, the 
body of Christ Himself,’ or, ‘The bread is the figure of Christ’s 
body.’ He who looks at such expressions superficially may 
naturally think himself justified in assuming that Wycliffe held 
a view which approximates to the Zwinglian opinion, That 
would, however, be a hasty judgment. For, not to look as yet 
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at the expressions used by him of a distinctly opposite 
meaning, it is by no means said in the passages given above, 
that the visible in the sacrament is nothing more than a sign, 
or figure, or memorial of the invisible, of the body and blood 
of Christ. Add to this that the connection in which these 
passages stand, especially in the TZ*ialogus, has always a 
polemical bearing, and is by no means intended to set forth 
directly and categorically the view entertained by the author 
himself. But what is of decisive weight is the circumstance 
that, in by far the largest number of places, Wycliffe expresses 
himself positively as believing in a real presence of the body 
and blood of Christ. It certainly does not amount to much 
when in one place he declares his readiness to believe in a 
deeper sense of the sacrament than the figurative one, if he 
shall be taught it by the Word of God or by sound reason (s¢ 
ex fide vel ratione doctus fuero), for this readiness is one very 
stringently conditioned ; but, on the other hand, there are not 
wanting expressions in which Wycliffe very plainly discards the 
view that the bread is only a figure of the body of Christ, 
and declares, on the contrary, that the bread is Christ’s body. 
In one passage he reminds the reader that the question 
relates to a subject of the faith which has been revealed to us, 
and that men therefore must give heed to the teaching of 
Scripture upon it; and, just as it is admitted, on Scripture 
grounds, that this sacrament zs the body of Christ, and not 
merely a sacramental figure of His body, so must it be 
unconditionally conceded, upon the same authority, that the 
bread which is this sacrament is in very truth the body of 
Christ. In another work (De Afostasia) Wycliffe says that 
those who deny that the bread in the sacrament is the body 
of Christ, fall into the error of Berengarius, who placed himself 
in opposition to the Word of God and the four great doctors 
of the Church, Accordingly, we venture to maintain with all 
decision that Wycliffe does not satisfy himself with the idea 
of a presence of Christ’s body, represented by signs, and 
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subjectively apprehended by the communicant, but believes 
and teaches a true and real objective presence of the same in 
the Supper. 

Wycliffe, then, believed in a real presence of Christ’s body 
in the Supper; but not in the sense of a corporeal or local 
presence. He denies this with the utmost decision. Ina 
substantial, corporeal, and local manner the body of Christ 
is in heaven, but not in the sacrament. Only the bread (the 
host) is substantially, corporeally, locally, and quantitatively 
present in the sacrament, but not Christ’s body. Of course 
the question then arises, If not in a corporeal and local 
manner, then in what manner is Christ’s body (and blood) 
present in the sacrament, as it is still maintained to be really 
present? To this question Wycliffe does not omit to supply 
an answer. He distinguishes a threefold manner of presence 
of Christ’s body in the consecrated host, an effectual, a 
spiritual, and a sacramental presence: effectual (virtualis), as 
He is in His kingdom, everywhere, doing good, dispensing 
the blessings of nature and of grace; spiritual, as He 
graciously indwells in the souls of the faithful; sacramental, 
as He is present in a peculiar manner in the consecrated host. 
And as the second manner of presence presupposes the first, 
so again the third manner presupposes the second. The 
glorified body of Christ is operative and spiritual. Christ, in 
His human nature, is present at every point of the world, 
therefore also in the host; but the distinctive manner of 
presence, which belongs exclusively to the latter, is the 
sacramental presence of the body of Christ. 

But what does this last mean? So must we needs ask once 
more; and here Wycliffe’s answer is simple—This sacramental 
presence is a miracle. It rests upon the Divine ordinance— 
upon the words of institution. By virtue of the sacramental 
words a supernatural change takes place, by means of which 
bread and wine remain indeed what they are in their own 
substance, but from that moment are in truth and reality 
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Christ’s body and blood. Not that the glorified body of 
Christ descends out of heaven to the host, wherever it may be 
consecrated in church; no! it remains above in heaven, fixed 
and immovable, and only in a spiritual, invisible manner is it 
present in every morsel of the consecrated host, as the soul 
is present throughout the body. Therefore we are able to 
see the body of Christ in the sacrament, not with the bodily, 
but only with the spiritual eye—that is, with the eye of faith ; 
and when we break the consecrated host we break not the 
body of Christ—we handle Him not with the bodily touch— 
we do not chew and eat Him corporeally, but we receive 
Him spiritually. The host is not itself Christ’s body, but 
undoubtedly this latter is in a sacramental manner concealed in 
it. In scholastic language, it is not a question of identification 
or of impanation. Both of these ideas Wycliffe rejects,—not 
only the former, according to which two things differing in kind 
and number were alleged to become one and the same in kind 
and number, but also the latter. The idea of impanation was 
sustained by that of the incarnation. Just as the Son of God 
became man without ceasing to be God, or without the human 
nature passing into the Divine, but in such wise that the 
Godhead forms with the manhood one inseparable God- 
manhood; so analogously, it was thought, did the body of 
Christ become bread in the Supper; not in the sense of the 
bread ceasing to be bread, but in the sense of the glorified 
body of Christ entering into a perfect union with the real 
bread. This theory Wycliffe sets aside as well as the other of 
the identification of the bread with the body of Christ. 
Neither ‘impanation’ nor ‘identification’ was Wycliffe’s 
doctrine, but only a sacramental presence of the body of 
Christ in and with the consecrated host, wrought by virtue of 
the words of institution—what he also calls a ‘spiritual,’ ze., 
an invisible presence. He expresses his doctrine of the 
Supper compendiously in the proposition, ‘As Christ is at 
once God and man, so the sacrament of the altar is at once 
2B 
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Christ’s body and bread—bread in a natural manner, and 
body in a sacramental manner.’ Still more compactly does 
he concentrate his thoughts in the short sentence: ‘The 
sacrament of the altar is the body of Christ in the form of 
the bread.’ 

Returning to the characteristics touched upon above, 
according to which the presence of the glorified body of 
Christ in the Supper is a ‘spiritual,’ as well as ‘ effectual’ and 
‘sacramental’ presence—like the indwelling of the soul in the 
body—it follows from this idea, as already mentioned, that we 
see Christ’s body in the sacrament not with the bodily, but 
only with the spiritual eye—that we do not touch Him 
corporeally, and therefore, also, cannot receive and enjoy Him 
corporeally, but only spiritually. To this point Wycliffe more 
than once refers, emphasising it intentionally, and drawing 
from it without reserve the conclusion which is its necessary 
outcome. He remarks that the believer’s desire is to partake 
of the body of Christ not corporeally, but spiritually ; and 
therefore it is that the Omniscient has connected that spiritual 
manner of presence with the host which is to be eaten by the 
believer, and has set aside another manner of the presence 
because it would be superfluous. Only unbelievers, or persons 
of a Jewish spirit, join in the ‘murmuring’ of those who 
(John vi. 60, 61) were dismayed and said, ‘It is a hard saying,’ 
because they understood Him to speak of a body which it 
behoved them to eat corporeally. In more than one place 
Wycliffe appeals to the word of Christ in John vi. 63: ‘It is 
the Spirit that quickeneth—the flesh profiteth nothing.’ I 
might even go the length of maintaining that this expression 
appears to him, together with the words of institution, ‘ This 
is My body,’ as the fundamental passage on the subject of 
the Lord’s Supper. The corporeal eating of the bread in the 
sacrament and the spiritual eating stand as wide asunder from 
one another, in his opinion, as the heaven from the earth. A 
swine or a shrew-mouse is able to consume it carnally, but 
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both are incapable of enjoying it spiritually, because to them 
faith and soul are wanting. 

As Wycliffe makes the actual receiving of the body of 
Christ in the sacrament dependent upon faith, he must 
necessarily, as a logical thinker, have held that only believing 
communicants are partakers in fact of the body and blood of 
Christ; while the unbelieving receive exclusively only the 
visible signs, and not the invisible body of Christ. Up to the 
present time, it is true, no passage had been found in which 
this latter thought was expressed in clear and unambiguous _ 
terms. But in the sermon on the Sixth Chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, which has already been repeatedly quoted, I find also 
this thought clearly stated. Wycliffe distinguishes sharply 
between corporeal and spiritual tasting of the sacramental 
food ; and in accordance with this, he not only maintains that 
any one who has not received the sacramental food may, 
notwithstanding, truly partake of the flesh and blood of Christ 
by means of faith—e.g., John the Baptist ; but he also declares 
his belief that the non-elect do not in fact partake of Christ’s 
body and blood, any more than Christ receives them—and as 
little as the man who has partaken of indigestible food can be 
said to have really consumed it. 

Taking a survey once more of Wycliffe’s whole investigation 
of the Lord’s Supper, to which he almost constantly returned 
during the last four years of his life, whatever might be the 
point of Christian doctrine he was discussing at the time, and 
which he treated of in sermons and popular tracts, as well as 
in disputations and scientific works, it is impossible not to be 
impressed with the intellectual labour, the conscientiousness, 
and the force of will, all equally extraordinary, which he 
applied to the solution of the problem. With a courage 
derived from the sense of duty and from the might of truth, 
he nobly dared to undertake the dangerous conflict with a 
doctrine which he had come to look upon as a heresy opposed 
to the teaching of Scripture, dishonouring to God, and the 
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source at the same time of numerous errors, abuses, and 
mischiefs, His attack upon the dogma of Transubstantiation 
was one so concentrated, and delivered from so many sides, that 
the scholastic conception was shaken to its very foundations. 

The animated strife which was directed against Wycliffe, 
and the strong measures which were taken by the hierarchy 
against him and his party, are the loudest testimonies to the 
importance of the attack that called forth this resistance. 
Although Huss and the Hussites—the Calixtines at least—did 
not continue Wycliffe’s opposition to Transubstantiation, his 
early labours in this field bore fruit in the sixteenth century. 
The theory which he had so violently shaken fell to the 
ground in consequence of the German and Swiss Refor- 
mations ; and it is well worth remarking that Luther’s opinion 
on Transubstantiation, although he regarded it as a milder 
kind of bondage of the sacrament, yet agrees in many parts 
with that hostile criticism which Wycliffe had developed 
against it a hundred and forty years before. 

As to Wycliffe’s positive doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, it 
will hardly be denied either that it is thought out with an 
uncommon amount of acuteness, or that it does justice to the 
holiness of the sacrament and its dignity as a real means of 
grace. It consists, to recur to it once more, of a twofold 
proposition. The first proposition, ‘The sacrament of the 
altar after consecration, as well as before, is true bread and 
true wine,’ requires no further elucidation, especially as it has 
found recognition in all the Protestant confessions. The second 
proposition, ‘The sacrament of the altar after consecration is 
the body and blood of Christ,’ affirms the real presence of the 
body and blood of Christ, but not on that account a local and 
corporeal, but a sacramental and spiritual presence of the same, 
similarly as the soul is present in every part of the human 
body. When it is affirmed here with emphasis that the body 
of Christ in the Supper can only be spiritually seen, received, 
and enjoyed, but not corporeally, because it is only present 
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spiritually, and when, in consequence, it is asserted that only 
to believers a real participation of the body of Christ in the 
Supper is attributed, while to the unbelieving, on the contrary, 
such participation is denied, it is at this point that the 
difference of Wycliffe’s eucharistic doctrine from Luther’s 
becomes most apparent. For it is certain that Luther, at 
least from the time of his controversy with Carlstadt, taught 
a corporeal receiving of Christ’s body and blood, and, as 
connected with this, a partaking of the body of Christ on 
the part both of worthy and unworthy communicants. In 
close connection with the corporeal receiving held by Luther, 
and as a necessary preliminary to it, stands Luther’s doctrine 
of the ubiquity of the body of Christ; whereas Wycliffe firmly 
and distinctly maintains the contrary view—that the body 
of Christ remains in heaven, and does not descend into 
every consecrated host. But notwithstanding these points of 
difference, Wycliffe’s doctrine of the Eucharist, with its real 
but spiritual presence of Christ’s body, stands nearer to the 
Lutheran doctrine of the Supper than it does to the Zwinglian, 
or even to the Calvinistic doctrine,—in so far, at all events, as 
Wycliffe understands an immediate presence of the body and 
blood of Christ, instead of assuming only a communion with 
Christ’s body and blood effected by the Holy Ghost (Spiritus 
sancti virtute), Wycliffe’s doctrine of the Supper deserves at 
least sincere recognition and high estimation, on account of 
the harmonious union which it exhibits of the power of original 
laborious thought with the energy of a mature and solid 
Christian faith. 


CHAPTER IX 
WYCLIFFES LAST YEARS 


1. THE PapaL SCHISM AND ITS EFFECT UPON WYCLIFFE 


In the Fourth Chapter we followed the personal incidents of 
Wycliffe’s life down to the beginning of the year 1378. In 
this year and the preceding one the hierarchy had attacked 
him—in 1377 the English episcopate, and in 1378 the Roman 
Court itself, under Gregory XI. On both occasions Wycliffe 
had personally appeared, but on both his enemies were unable 
to effect anything against him. In the one case the Duke 
of Lancaster had stepped in to his protection, not without 
violence ; in the other the Princess Regent had shielded him, 
while the citizens of the capital had stood by him with their 
sympathies. For three full years from this time he remained 
exempt from all serious annoyance. 

An event took place soon after Wycliffe’s last examination 
which seemed likely to induce on his part a desistance from 
all further opposition to the Church. On March 27, 1378, 
Pope Gregory XI. died in Rome—a year and two months 
after his festive entry into the city. On the twelfth day after 
this event, the Archbishop of Bari, Bartholomew of Prignano, 
was elected Pope, and took the name of Urban VI. The 
strong moral earnestness which marked his very earliest pro- 
ceedings produced so favourable an impression in England, 
and upon Wycliffe especially, that he indulged the joyful hope 
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that the new Pope would put his hand energetically to the 
necessary reform of the Church. 

But Wycliffe’s joyful expectations were of short duration. 
Only too soon several of the cardinals were so much disgusted 
by Urban’s well-meant but inconsiderate zeal, and by his 
haughty, imperious bearing, that in the middle of May they 
withdrew to Anagni, where their opposition to his measures 
became more and more determined. Towards the end of 
July 1378, the French cardinals assembled at Anagni drew up 
a public letter to Urban VI., in which they declared his 
election to have been illegal, because it had been compelled 
by the terrorism of the Roman mob, and called upon him to 
renounce his pretended Papal dignity, which he had usurped 
contrary to law. And when this attempt proved futile, as was 
to be expected, and was answered by Urban in a letter of the 
most fanatical and peremptory kind, the cardinals who had 
remained true to the opposition took the final step of electing, 
on September 20, at Fondi, in the Neapolitan territory, a 
rival Pope, in the person of the Cardinal Bishop, Robert 
of Cambray, Count of Geneva, who took the name of 
Clement VII. 

Both parties had sued for the favour of England, even before 
the election of the rival Pope. When Parliament met in 
October 1378, in Gloucester, legates appeared from Urban VI. 
complaining of the injustice which he had received at the hand 
of many of the cardinals; and commissioners also, from the 
opposition party of the College of Cardinals, bringing several 
writings, which attempted to win over to their side the English 
Church. These writings, indeed, took no effect, for the Church 
of England continued to adhere to Urban VI. ; but this was a 
foretaste of the fruits of the coming schism, which was to 
extend throughout the whole of Western Christendom, and to 
continue for the next thirty years. 

In earlier centuries the schisms created in the Church by 
the election of rival Popes had produced in the minds of men 
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the most profound impressions. The world’s faith in the unity 
and immutability of the Church, its confidence in the sanctity 
of the Pontiff in Rome, had been shaken to pieces. When 
men beheld the vicegerents of Christ contending with envy 
and hate for power and honour and dominion, they began to 
have suspicions that all the life and efforts of the rest of the 
clergy were in like manner nothing but a striving after higher 
offices and earthly advantages. 

It may be readily understood that the effects of a schism 
like that which had now broken out were more powerfully felt 
than those of all previous schisms of the same kind, in pro- 
portion to its passionate character and its all-embracing extent. 
How deeply must a man of Wycliffe’s zeal for the honour of 
God and the well-being of His Church, and who was so acute 
an observer of all ecclesiastical facts, have been affected by the 
event! High and joyful as the hope had been which he had 
entertained on hearing the accounts of the first measures of 
Urban VI., his disappointment was equally severe when in the 
end Urban, not less than his rival, Clement VII., injured and 
destroyed the unity of the Church by unbridled passion and 
by hostile actions. I find that Wycliffe, in consequence of 
this schism, advanced steadily in his views of the Papacy at 
large. The event became a most momentous turning-point in 
the development of his convictions, and in his position as a 
Reformer. His opinions concerning the Popes, the Papacy, 
and the right of the Papal primacy, from the commencement 
of the schism became more keen, more firmly based on 
principle, more radical. In the time immediately succeeding 
the outbreak, Wycliffe continued to recognise Urban as the 
rightful Pope, not only because his election had been regular, 
and had been carried through with honest intentions, but also 
because Urban himself was a man of truly upright character. 
This latter ground, it is true, was of such a kind that, under 
certain presuppositions, it might lead to the most opposite 
results. This was expressed by Wycliffe himself, when 
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(possibly towards the end of 1378) he remarked: ‘If ever 
Urban departs from the right way, then is his election, a 
mistaken one; and in this case it would be not a little’ for 
the good of the Church to do without both the Popes!” 

The sentiment which was here put only contingently was 
one which Wycliffe by and by, under the impression made 
upon him by the realised results of the schism, accepted 
definitively as just and true. When he was compelled to see 
with his own eyes that both Popes, in order to maintain their 
position against each other, had no scruple in using all kinds 
of weapons in the strife; that each put under the ban of 
excommunication not only his rival himself, but all his sup- 
porters ; and that both parties alike, whenever possible, levied 
war upon each other,—he arrived at last at the conviction that 
it was not only allowable, but a plain duty, to separate himself 
from both Popes alike. This was something very different 
from the neutrality which at the beginning of the schism was 
observed by many lands and incorporate bodies in Western 
Christendom. When the kingdom of Castile adhered to its 
neutrality till May 19, 1381,—when the University of Paris 
still held the same attitude in the early months of 1379,—the 
intention of the parties was only to guard against over-haste, 
with the purpose in the end of recognising the Pope who 
should prove to have been lawfully elected. It was still felt 
that a Pope was indispensable. People were on their way to 
submit themselves to one of the two rival Popes ; only, under 
the circumstances, they restrained themselves so far as to 
reserve their judgment as to which was the true Pontiff. 
Wycliffe, on the other hand, was on his way to breaking loose 
from the Papacy itself, both on moral and religious grounds, 
so strongly was he repelled by the proceedings of both the 
rivals alike. Each of them declared his opponent publicly, 
most solemnly, in God’s name, to be ‘a false, pretended 
Pope,’ damned him as a schismatic, and, as much as in him 
lay, cut him off from the Church. Wycliffe’s judgment of 
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them was distinctly this—They are both in the right (in their 
judgment of one another), and they are both wrong (in their 
claims) ; they are both in point of fact false Popes, and have 
nothing to do with the Church; for their doings and their 
lives testify that, far from being members of the body of Christ, 
they are apostates and limbs of the devil? Not only in 
scientific works like the Zyéalogus, or in lectures intended for 
the learned, but even in sermons, he spoke out without reserve 
against the violence of both parties towards each other. It 
was nothing less than unchristian, and a thing before unheard 
of, that, with the object of securing the death of the rival Pope 
and his supporters, it was declared to be allowable for every 
Christian in the West of Europe to put his fellow-Christian to 
death ; for every man held with one or other of the two rivals. 
When Urban VI. issued a bull in 1383, on the strength of 
which Bishop Spencer, of Norwich, undertook a crusade to 
Flanders, the effect of the schism in stirring up wars was 
brought home to Englishmen in common with other nations ; 


1 This is the standpoint taken by Wycliffe in one of the latest of his known 
writings, viz., in the Supplement to the Tyialogus; while in the Trialogus 
itself his position is this, that he looks upon Clement VII. as an illegitimate 
and inherently unworthy Pseudo-Pope, while quietly, and by implication, 
recognising Urban VI. In the Supplement, on the contrary, he condemns 
both Popes as Antichrists, as monsters (monstra, c. 4), as incarnate devils 
(p. 425); he praises the Lord Christ, who is the Head of the Church, that He 
has split the usurped head, the Pope, into two, and he laments only the 
stupidity of the Church that she does not withdraw herself from both these 
pretended and antichristian heads, but rather regards it as her duty to the 
faith to adhere to one of the two. The fourth chapter of the 7vrialogus, 
p. 423, treats for the most part of this subject alone. Clement VIL, in 
Wycliffe's opinion, may, comparatively speaking, be the worse Pope of the 
two; but it may be taken as a probable truth that neither the one nor the 
other is a real member of the Church, for their walk and work are opposed to 
Christ and the apostles ; it would be better for the Church if she had no Pope 
at all, and held singly and alone to the Bishop of our souls in the triumphant 
Church above. In the gth chapter, p. 448, he pronounces both to be 
‘manifest Antichrists,’ and warns the believers (in allusion to the word of 
Christ in Matt. xxiv. 23 and 26) in these terms: ‘Believe it not that one 
or either of them isa Pope, and go not a crusading to slay the sons of the 
Church,’ ete. ; and in the tract on the crusade, entitled Cruciata, c, 8, he 
expresses himself in quite a similar way (see the passage from it quoted above), 
culminating in the assertion, guod nihil iidis (Urban VI. and Clement VII.) 
et ecclesiae Dei—neither the one nor the other has anything to do with the 
holy Church of God, vol. ii. (Wyclif Society), p. 621. 
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and Wycliffe raised a loud protest against such proceedings in 
a Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, in his ‘Outcry 
touching the Crusade,’ and in other pieces. But still worse, 
in his opinion, was the fact that even civil war was actually 
kindled, or at least threatened, by the opposing Popes and 
their fanatical adherents. Hence the reference in one of his 
sermons to the fact that the Mendicant Monks of England 
were in communication with Clement VII. (the French Pope), 
and were favourers of his party. One fact alone in these 
melancholy circumstances appeared to him to be a judgment 
of God and an instance of His Providential working, namely, 
that the two anti-christian chiefs were striving to no other end 
than to injure each other. Wycliffe thought the best and 
wisest course was to stand by, and look quietly on, until the 
two halves of Antichrist should destroy each other. 

We see how neutrality towards the two Popes was converted 
into a renunciation in principle of the Popedom itself, which 
ended in the conviction that the Papacy is the Antichrist, and 
its whole institution from the wicked one. From the year 
1381 we find this opinion repeatedly expressed by Wycliffe. 
The thought and the expression gradually became quite 
habitual with him. From the day when this immense 
change took place in his convictions Wycliffe’s theological 
position and his ecclesiastical action became ever more and 
more decided and energetic. The work of Bible translation, 
which, with the help of some friends, he had already taken 
in hand, was now pushed forward with increased zeal and 
emphasis, so that the English translation of the entire Bible 
was completed in all probability in 1382. It was probably, 
too, in the years between 1378 and 1382 that the training and 
sending forth of Wycliffe’s evangelical itinerant preachers 
began. At the end of May 1382, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury mentions, in a mandate to the Bishop of London, the 
operations of ‘uncalled’ travelling preachers, who were 
alleged to be spreading erroneous doctrines ; and a letter to 
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the archbishop from members of the University of Oxford 
who were opponents of Wycliffe—also in the year 1382— 
mentions the great number of his adherents in the province 
of Canterbury in such a way as to suggest that it must have 
been by the preaching of his Itinerants that his reformational 
views were so largely spread abroad. If we are not mistaken 
in this supposition, it becomes all the more interesting to 
notice a remark made incidentally in the same document, to 
the effect, that the results of which the writers of the letter 
complain had been accomplished ‘within a few years’—a 
hint which, in fact, may be taken as a confirmation of our 
suggestion, that the sending out of Itinerants had been com- 
menced by Wycliffe since the year 1378. At all events, the 
Itinerancy was in full and effective operation in 1380 and 
following years, when, in the spring of 1 382, the Supreme 
Church judicatories of England found it necessary to take 
official action against them. 


2. Wyc.iFFe’s ATTACK UPON THE DOCTRINE OF 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


Such action of the hierarchy seemed to be all the more 
necessary because Wycliffe had recently begun to attack even 
the doctrines of the Church. This was the effect, on the one 
hand, of the Scripture principle which he had arrived at loag 
before, by the power of which his criticism gained the requisite 
internal freedom; but, on the other hand, we shall scarcely 
err if we recognise in it, at the same time, the effect of the 
great Papal schism, inasmuch as this allowed him the necessary 
freedom of external action. Wycliffe for a long time devoted 
his ardent attention to the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper ; and 
at length, in the year 1379 or 1380 at the earliest, he 
arrived at the result that the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
is unscriptural, groundless, and erroneous. As soon as he 
had formed this conviction he gave expression to it without 
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reserve, as well from the pulpit, in the hearing of the people, 
as from the chair, before the learned world. In the summer 
of 1381 he published twelve short Theses upon the Lord’s 
Supper and against Transubstantiation, which he undertook 
to defend against the world. 


These Theses were the following :— 


1. The consecrated host which we see on the altar is neither 
Christ nor any part of Him, but the efficacious sign of Him. 

2. No pilgrim upon earth is able to see Christ in the 
consecrated host with the bodily eye, but by faith. 

3. Formerly the faith of the Roman Church was expressed 
in the Confession of Berengarius, that the bread and wine 
which continue after the benediction are the consecrated host. 

4. The Eucharist, in virtue of the sacramental words, 
contains both the body and the blood of Christ, truly and 
really, at every point. 

5. Transubstantiation, Identification, and Impanation— 
terms made use of by those who have given names to the signs 
employed in the Eucharist—cannot be shown to have any 
foundation in the Word of God. 

6. It is contrary to the opinions of the saints to assert that 
in the true host there is an accident without a subject. 

7. The sacrament of the Eucharist is in its own nature 
bread and wine, having, by virtue of the sacramental words, 
the true body and blood of Christ at every point of it. 

8. The sacrament of the Eucharist is in a figure the body 
and blood of Christ into which the bread and wine are 
transubstantiated, of which latter the nature remains the same 
after consecration, although in the contemplation of believers 
it is thrown into the background. 

9. That an ‘accident’ can exist without a subject cannot 
be proved to be well grounded; but if this is so, God is 
annihilated, and every article of the Christian faith perishes. 

ro. Every person or sect is heretical in the extreme which 
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obstinately maintains that the sacrament of the altar is bread 
of a kind ger se—of an infinitely lower and more imperfect 
kind even than horses’ bread. 

11. Whosoever shall obstinately maintain that the said sacra- 
ment is ‘an accident,’ a quality, a quantity, or an aggregate 
of these things, falls into the before-said heresy. 

12. Wheaten bread, with which alone it is lawful to 
celebrate, is in its nature infinitely more perfect than bread 
of bean flour or of bran, and both of these are in their nature 
more perfect than ‘an accident.’ 


These Theses, boldly attacking a doctrine of such immense 
importance in the Roman system as Transubstantiation, made 
a prodigious sensation in Oxford. In conservative and 
hierarchical circles in the University it was said that the 
orthodox faith of the Church was assailed; that devout feeling 
among the people was impaired; and that the honour of the 
University would suffer if such new doctrines were allowed to 
be held forth within it. The Chancellor of the University at 
the time, William of Berton, sided with those who disapproved 
of Wycliffe’s proceeding. He called together a number of 
doctors of theology and laws, with the view of obtaining from 
them a judgment concerning the Theses which Wycliffe had 
published, and also touching the procedure which should be 
taken by the University in case of need. Two of these trusted 
counsellors were doctors of laws; among the ten doctors of 
theology there were only two who did not belong to the 
monastic orders ; the rest were for the most part members of the 
Mendicant Orders, viz., three Dominicans, of the Franciscan, 
Augustinian, and Carmelite Orders one each, and of the 
endowed Orders one Benedictine and one Cistercian. It is a 
fact full of significance for the social relations of the University 
at that time, that the majority of these doctors were monks, 
and that exactly the half of these monks were Mendicant Friars. 
The result of their deliberations was an unanimous advice 
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that a decree should be issued pronouncing the substance of 
the Theses to be erroneous and heretical, and prohibiting their 
being publicly taught. The Chancellor accordingly drew up 
a mandate, in which, without expressly naming Wycliffe, he 
declared two Theses set down in the mandate (containing 
pretty nearly the substance of the twelve Theses given above) 
to be plainly contradictory to the orthodox doctrine of the 
Church, and further prohibited the publishing and defending 
of the said two Theses in the University, on pain of suspension 
from every function of teaching, of the greater excommunication, 
and of imprisonment ; prohibiting also, on pain of the greater 
excommunication, all members of the University from being 
present at the public delivery of those Theses in the University, 
This order was immediately published. The beautiful 
Augustinian Monastery in Oxford contained several apartments 
which were used as lecture-rrooms. When the officers of the 
University entered one of these to read the mandate of the 
Chancellor, Wycliffe himself was seated in the chair and 
speaking on this very subject of the Lord’s Supper. The 
official condemnation of his doctrine came upon him as a 
sudden surprise; and yet it is related of him that he 
immediately uttered the declaration, that neither the Chancellor 
nor any of his colleagues had the power to alter his convictions. 
Later on, Wycliffe, according to the same informant, appealed 
from the Chancellor and his advisers, but not, as might be 
supposed, to the Bishop of Lincoln, in whose name the 
Chancellor exercised a certain ecclesiastical authority over 
the University; still less to the Pope; but to the King, 
Richard IJ. He was under the necessity, however, of 
abstaining from all oral disquisitions upon the Lord’s Supper 
in the University, from that time forward. But as he was still 
left at liberty to defend his convictions in a literary form, he 
published a large Confesszon on the subject in Latin, and also 
a popular tract in English entitled Zhe Wicket. Not only in 
these, but in other writings, great and small, learned and 
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popular, he continued to prosecute the treatment of this 
subject, collaterally at least with other themes; for after the 
year 1382 scarcely a single work of Wycliffe appeared in which 
he did not recur, and sometimes in more places than one, to 
this weighty point of doctrine. 


3. THE PEASANTS’ REVOLT IN 1381 


The measures taken by the Chancellor of Oxford to prevent 
the sanction of the University from being given to Wycliffe’s 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper were followed in the next year 
by official action on the part of the heads of the Church. This 
procedure was, however, partly due to a political event which 
took place in the year 1381, namely, the great insurrection of 
the peasantry in England. The adversaries of Wycliffe chose 
to connect this peasants’ war with himself, his doctrine, and 
his party, and charged him with being the intellectual author 
and proper ringleader of the revolt. In so doing they rested 
chiefly upon a confession which John Ball, one of the leaders 
of the peasants, was alleged to have made before his execution, 
and from which it appeared that Wycliffe was the chief author 
of the insurrection. It is worth the pains to go into this 
subject with some care, in order to inquire whether the event 
can with any truth and right be set down to Wycliffe’s account. 

The fact is beyond doubt that the insurrection of 1381 was 
occasioned by the growing pressure of taxation, by the new 
poll-tax in particular, and by the provoking severity which was 
used in the collection of these taxes. To this was added the 
strong desire and determination of the peasants, who were still 
in a state of serfdom, to obtain an emancipation which the 
inhabitants of the cities had already for a long time enjoyed. 
Acts of resistance to insolent and vexatious tax-collectors fell 
like so many sparks upon the heaped-up combustibles, and 
kindled the flames of a social revolution of a mixed democratic 
and socialistic character. The outbreak seems to have taken 
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place almost simultaneously both south and north of the 
Thames, in the counties of Kent and Essex. A baker at 
Fobbing, in Essex, was bold enough to resist the collector, 
and in Dartford a tile-burner murdered the insolent tax-officer 
with one of his tools. The first weak efforts of the authorities 
to put a stop to such deeds of violence were not sufficient to 
strike terror, but only excited the rioters to still more outrageous 
measures. On May 30, when one of the King’s judges and 
a jury were assembled to try some of the Essex insurgents, a 
mob rushed upon the jurymen, cut off their heads, and 
marched with these through the county. At the same 
moment the revolters in Kent collected in a mob under 
Wat the Tyler, and broke open the archbishop’s prison to 
release John Ball, the priest, who thereupon became, along 
with another priest, who called himself Jack Straw, the leader, 
agitator, and mob-orator of the movement. 

The rebel mobs of Essex and Kent united their masses and 
marched upon London in the beginning of June witha strength, 
it is alleged, of 100,000 men. The neighbouring counties 
were infected by the movement, and everywhere mobs of rebels 
wasted the houses and lands of the nobles, burnt all deeds 
and documents, and put to death all judges, lawyers, and 
jurymen upon whom they could lay hands. Every man was 
summoned to unite with the peasants in the struggle for 
freedom, as they understood it. The existing laws should be 
upturned, a new set of laws must be introduced ; they would 
hear of no other taxes in future save the fifteenths, which had 
been paid by their fathers and forefathers. The worst out- 
breaks took place in London itself and its suburbs on Corpus 
Christi day, June 13, and the following days. The mobs of 
peasantry, strengthened by the city populace, reduced to ashes 
the magnificent palace of the Duke of Lancaster in the Savoy, 
and destroyed all the valuables which it contained. On Friday, 
June 14, they seized the Archbishop of Canterbury, Simon 
Sudbury, who was also Chancellor of the kingdom, along with 
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several other high officers of State, all of whom they condemned 
as traitors to lose their heads on the block; and while these 
and other scenes of blood were enacted in London, the 
neighbouring counties were overrun, and numerous houses 
of the nobles and many rich religious foundations, including 
St. Albans, destroyed. 

The young King, Richard IL., only fifteen years old, with 
his ministers and the whole Council, could command neither 
courage nor strength enough to make a stand against the storm 
until on Saturday, June 15, the undaunted Mayor of London, 
John Walworth, of Smithfield, bodly arrested Wat Tyler at 
the moment when he was approaching the King with an 
insolent air; whereupon some knights of the King’s train set 
upon him and put him to death. From this moment both 
soldiers and citizens regained their courage, and in a short 
time the nobles and armed burghers were able to crush the 
disorderly masses of the insurgents, to put down the revolt, 
and to re-establish quiet and good order in the land. The 
privileges which had been wrung from the King by the rebels 
were revoked on June 30 and July 2, and not only the 
leaders themselves, but hundreds also of their misguided 
followers, were apprehended, and, after trial and sentence, 
punished with death. 

We can readily understand how Wycliffe’s adversaries pointed 
to these events with a certain malicious satisfaction, and gave 
out that these were the fruits of his destructive opposition to 
the doctrines and institutions of the Church, and especially of 
the itinerant preachers, his adherents, who went about every- 
where stirring up the people. But this was an accusation 
which was utterly groundless. We lay no special stress upon 
the fact that Wycliffe himself, in one of his writings still 
remaining in manuscript, expresses the most deep-felt dis- 
approbation of the peasant war, with its rough deeds of 
violence and its cruel excesses. For it might be replied that 
this proves nothing. Wycliffe’s opposition to the Church 
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might have had its influence upon the peasantry, and yet it 
might be reasonably expected that he would utterly disapprove 
of the cruelties of the rebels. 

His adversaries appealed, at least at a later time, to certain 
confessions which John Ball was said to have laid before his 
judges. How does the case stand with this confession? In 
the absence of the official records of the trial themselves, we 
are pointed chiefly to a document which was drawn up at least 
forty years later, from which we learn that after the suppression 
of the revolt, when John Ball was condemned at St. Albans, 
by the chief judge, Robert Tresilian, to be hanged and 
quartered, he sent for William Courtenay, Bishop of London, 
Sir Walter Lee, knight, and the notary, John Profet, and in 
presence of these gentlemen made the confession that he was 
for two years a hearer of Wycliffe, and had learned from him 
the false doctrines which he had preached, especially on the 
subject of the Lord’s Supper. The itinerant preachers of 
Wycliffe’s school, he said, had bound themselves to go over 
all England until they had promulgated his doctrines through- 
out the land. He had also given the name of Wycliffe as the 
instigator of the movement, and in the next degree the names 
of Nicholas Hereford, John Aston, and Lawrence Bedeman. 

But these allegations are destitute of the importance which 
is attributed to them; and, indeed, their truth is doubtful, for 
several reasons. For example, the statement of Ball that he 
was for two years a hearer of Wycliffe may be perfectly true, 
but what follows from that? What a multitude of hearers and 
disciples may Wycliffe have had in the crowded University of 
Oxford since the time when, as a doctor of theology, he began 
to deliver lectures! Certainly all these did not become his 
followers in the sense of having formed his school, so that 
their opinions and actions could with reason and justice be 
attributed to him as their head. Add to this, that in view of 
the notorious hostility of Bishop Courtenay against Wycliffe, 
it may readily, and with probability, be suspected that the 
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prisoner, who was already under sentence of death, was 
induced to say something which he knew that high dignitary 
of the Church would be glad to hear. It seems, in particular, 
as if the mention of Wycliffe’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
had not been made without a leading question from the 
bishop. But such an allusion to the Lord’s Supper was utterly 
out of place here; for it was not till the early part in 1381 that 
Wycliffe, as we know, began to attack the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation ; and at that date John Ball was already in the 
prison of the archbishop, where he remained until the rebel 
peasants released him. It is therefore unsupposable that the 
latter should have learned the heresy touching the sacrament of 
the altar from Wycliffe, and openly have preached it. 

The chronicler Walsingham mentions that John Ball had 
preached for twenty years and more in different places, in a 
style which showed that his aim was to gain popular favour ; 
for he was wont to rail against the lords, both spiritual and 
temporal. Nobody, he preached, need pay tithes to the parish 
priest, unless the payer was better off than the priest; every 
man was at liberty to withhold tithes and gifts from the Popish 
priests if he lived a better moral life than the priest himself, 
etc. This statement of the annalist of St. Albans is confirmed 
by an official document. As early as the year 1366, Simon 
Langham, Archbishop of Canterbury, issued a mandate against 
the ‘pretended priest,’ John Ball, who was ‘preaching many 
errors and scandals.’ The clergy should forbid the members 
of their flocks from attending his preachings, and Ball himself 
would have to answer for his proceedings before the archbishop. 
Now, before the year 1366, Wycliffe had not yet in any way 
become the object of public attention. It is besides to be 
noticed that when in this same year the archbishop had 
occasion, from the rumours which reached his ears, to take 
proceedings against Ball, the latter had been carrying on his 
practices for a considerable time previously ; and thus we are 
carried back to the year 1360 or thereabouts, and therefore to 
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the same period to which Walsingham refers. But the further 
back we go with the date at which that exciting mob-preacher 
first began to attract notice, the less does his mode of thought 
admit of being attributed to the influence of Wycliffe. All 
the more worthy of attention is the view taken by another 
contemporary and historian, that John Ball, instead of being 
Wycliffe’s scholar, was rather his precursor. From all which 
it follows that the personality of this man, and his statements 
before his execution, by no means avail to prove that Wycliffe 
was the real author and instigator of the English peasant war 
of 1381. 

On the contrary, several facts go to disprove the existence 
of any such connection. There is, first of all, the declared 
hostility of the insurgent peasants and their leaders to Duke 
John of Lancaster—a fact which is quite irreconcilable with 
the supposition that Wycliffe, whose high patron this prince 
was acknowledged to be, stood in any connection, even of 
a mediate and remote kind, with that movement. The 
insurgents took an oath from every one who joined them to 
recognise no one as king who bore the name of John—which 
could refer to nobody else but Duke John of Lancaster. 
They suspected him of ambitious designs, and believed him 
capable of nothing less than high treason. It was for that 
reason that on June 14, 1381, they set fire to the duke’s 
palace in the Savoy, destroyed all the valuables they found 
there, and put the prince to death in effigy, by placing a 
valuable doublet of his upon a lance, and shooting at it with 
arrows. But, not content with this, they had designs against 
his person and the whole of his possessions. Before the 
outbreak of the insurrection he happened to be engaged in 
negotiations on the Scottish border, and he remained in 
Scotland after the treaty of peace was concluded, as long as 
the storm lasted. In the meanwhile two strong leaders of 
insurgent peasants marched to the north, destroyed the castles 
belonging to the duke at Leicester and Tutbury, with every- 
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thing they found in them, and lay in wait for some time, 
though to no purpose, for his return to the kingdom. All 
these incidents prove so deep an embitterment against the _ 
man who for years had been the declared protector of Wycliffe, 
that the leaders of the movement could not possibly have 
belonged to Wycliffe’s party. 

A second fact must not be overlooked. The movement of 
the serf-peasants and their leaders was directed against the 
privileged classes of the kingdom and all landed proprietors, 
as well as against all laws, rights, and legal documents favour- 
able to these classes of the population. It was for this reason 
that they searched everywhere for papers, bonds, and deeds, in 
order to destroy them, and to create a new law of property 
upon the footing and basis of absolute freedom and equality. 
The storm broke forth upon the clergy and the rich Church 
foundations and cloisters, not because they were spiritual 
and ecclesiastical bodies, but solely and entirely because they 
belonged to the land-holding and privileged classes. This is 
another feature of the English peasant revolt which bears 
direct testimony against its having anything to do with Wycliffe 
and his tendencies. For his contention from the first was 
against the Papacy and the hierarchy, upon the ground that 
these latter made encroachments upon the rights of the State 
and the country, and were guilty of violations of their religious 
and ecclesiastical duties ; whereas the rights of the State, and 
also the position and dignity of the temporal lords, were at all 
times warmly supported by him, and defended to the utmost 
of his power. He would have been fully entitled to say to 
the sowers of sedition and the democratic clamourers for 
equality, ‘You are men of a different spirit from us.’ 

A third fact is the partiality of the insurgent peasantry for 
the Begging Friars. Though they attacked the great abbeys 
and richly endowed foundations, the excited mobs dealt in- 
dulgently with the cloisters of the Dominicans, the Franciscans, 
and the rest of the Mendicant Orders. They evidently looked 
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upon the monks of these Orders as people like themselves, 
with whom they had certain interests in common, because 
they, too, were of poor and humble condition. This sympathy 
with the Begging Orders was openly expressed in the confession 
of one of the most prominent leaders of the movement, Jack 
Straw, who, next to Wat Tyler, was the greatest man among 
them. When he lay in prison under sentence of death, on 
being required by his judge, the Lord Mayor of London, to 
make a sincere confession respecting the designs which his 
party had contemplated, he made the following among other 
statements :—‘ We would have ended by taking the life of the 
King, and by exterminating from the face of the earth all 
landholders, bishops, landed monks, endowed canons, and 
parish priests. Only the Begging Friars would have been 
spared, and these would have been sufficient to keep up Divine 
service throughout the whole country.’ This preference of the 
peasantry for the Mendicant Orders is another thing which 
speaks decidedly against the view that Wycliffe may have 
been the intellectual author of the insurrection. It is now 
ascertained, indeed, that Wycliffe was not, from the first, an 
adversary of the Begging Monks, as has hitherto been supposed ; 
but that it was only after the controvery on the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation that an antagonism rapidly developed itself 
between him and these Orders. But, notwithstanding this 
fact, the high appreciation of the pastoral office which Wycliffe 
always retained, and his long-continued efforts to raise the tone 
of the preacher’s function, make it impossible to suppose that 
a revolutionary movement which menaced the pastor’s office, 
and would have substituted the Begging Orders in its room, 
was in any way originated or occasioned by him. T he 
preference for these Orders, which marked the movement, 
had by no means a religious ground, but rested on a purely 
social and secular basis—the poverty which was common to 
both parties. An able theologian has remarked that the 
peasant wars before the Reformation were essentially different 
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in character from those which came after it. In the former, 
the feeling which lay at the bottom was the purely human 
feeling of hatred against unjust oppression ; in the latter, there 
was present at the same time a powerful religious sentiment 
—the faith that men were fighting in the interest of pure 
Christianity. This remark we believe to be true. 


4. PREPARATIONS FOR PERSECUTION ON THE PART BOTH OF 
THE CHURCH AND THE STATE 


Although it could not without injustice be maintained that 
Wycliffe had had anything to do, even in an indirect way, 
with the outbreak of the peasants’ revolt, his enemies, not- 
withstanding, eagerly seized this opportunity of blackening his 
character and of representing his opposition to certain doctrines 
and institutions of the Church of his time as the source of the 
social revolution which had filled everybody with terror. It 
was an evil omen for Wycliffe that just at that time the man 
who, perhaps more than any other, leaned to this opinion, rose 
to the highest dignity in the English Church. 

On that dreadful Corpus Christi day, June 13, 1381, when 
the insurgent hordes of the peasantry perpetrated in London 
the worst misdeeds, they beheaded in the Tower the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Simon Sudbury. He was a man of 
sense and mild character. In the following October William 
Courtenay, Bishop of London, was elected his successor. He 
was the fourth son of the Earl of Devonshire, and was related 
in blood to several of the highest families in the realm, his 
mother being a granddaughter of Edward the First. In spirit 
he was a genuine hierarch, a zealot for the Papacy, and an 
energetic, domineering Churchman, and had already, in the 
year 1377, as we have seen—when Bishop of London—set on 
foot an inquiry against Wycliffe. This ‘pillar of the Church,’ 
as his admirers called him, was now Primate of all England. 
As Wycliffe, in the meantime, had proceeded further and 
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further in his ecclesiastical opposition, and not only in preach- 
ing, writing, and academic action, but also by means of the 
Itinerant Preachers’ Institute, had prosecuted his reformational 
efforts far and wide throughout the country, the new archbishop 
deemed it to be his imperative duty, without delay, and by all 
available means, to adopt measures with the view of breaking 
down the increased power of the opposition party, and putting 
an effectual stop to their attempts. 

His plan of operations was evidently the fruit of cool and 
mature deliberation, so as to make his victory and success all 
the more infallible. The order of procedure was to be this— 
that, in the first instance, the doctrines and principles of Wycliffe 
and his adherents should be condemned by ecclesiastical 
authority ; and that, in the second instance, the persons who 
professed these doctrines should be attacked and compelled to 
recant, or else, in the event of obstinacy, should be persecuted 
and struck down without mercy. First deal with the sudvect, 
and then with the persons. That was the idea; and so men 
made sure to gain their end. The archbishop-designate was 
able to think over his future proceedings all the more deliber- 
ately as, after his appointment, he abstained, on principle, from 
all official action as primate till he received the pallium from 
Rome; and this was not the case till May 6, 1382—a full 
half-year after his nomination by the Crown. 

Now, therefore, he proceeded rapidly to action. The first 
measure was aimed, as before arranged, against the doctrines ; 
and here no hindrance could stand in the way, for in the 
sphere of doctrine the ecclesiastical power could act with a 
free hand. The archbishop summoned an assembly of 
ecclesiastical notables for May 17, 1382, in London. ‘This 
assembly consisted of ten bishops, sixteen doctors of laws, 
thirty doctors of theology, and four bachelors of laws. The 
archbishop had selected at his own pleasure the men whom he 
could trust, to examine and decide the questions which he 
intended to lay before them—all men, of course, of acknow- 
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ledged Roman orthodoxy and papistical views. The sessions 
took place in the hall of the Dominican Monastery in Black- 
friars. During the sittings of the assembly it happened that a 
terrific earthquake shook the city, and filled every one with 
consternation. ‘The event made so deep an impression upon 
some members of the assembly that they looked upon it as an 
evil omen, and advised that the design of the meeting should 
be given up. But Archbishop Courtenay was not the man to 
be so easily shaken in his purpose. He declared that the 
earthquake was rather to be regarded as a good and encouraging 
omen, and he knew how to calm again the minds of the 
assembly.! He represented to the Churchmen that the earth- 
quake was an emblem of the purification of the kingdom from 
erroneous doctrines. As in the interior of the earth there are 
enclosed foul airs and winds, which break out in earthquakes, 
so that the earth is purged of them, though not without great 
violence, even so there were many heresies shut up in the 
hearts of the unbelieving, but by the condemnation thereof 
the kingdom would be purged, though not without trouble and 
great agitation. Wycliffe himself speaks of the earthquake as 
a judgment of God upon the proceedings of the assembly, 
which he was in the habit of calling the ‘Earthquake 
Council’; or, at other times, as a gigantic outcry of the 
earth against the ungodly doings of men—like the earthquake 
at the passion of the Son of God. 

Of the transactions of the assembly we have no records. 
We only know the conclusions which it arrived at, and these 


1 This earthquake is mentioned not only in chronicles, but also in poems 
of the time, which have come down to us, and in several places by Wycliffe 
himself. The day of its occurrence is given variously. Lewis and Vaughan 
name May 17, the day of the first meeting of that ecclesiastical assembly, 
But documents like the Fasc. Zizan., p. 272, and historians like John Foxe 
(Acts and Monuments, ed. Pratt and Stoughton, iii. 19) mention St. Dunstan's 
Day, May 19. Walsingham (His¢. Anglic., ed, Riley) gives a day still later, 
duodecimus calendas Junii, or May 21, [The mention of the Saint’s day by 
Foxe is no doubt weighty evidence. But other authorities (the Godstow 
Chronicle, Eulogium Historiarum, iti. 356— Rolls Series—and even Fasc. 
Zizan,, p. 288) give the Wednesday before Whitsunday, or May 21, 
supporting Walsingham’s date. ] 
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only from the Mandates of the archbishop, in which he 
published them for the information and use of the Church. 
These A/andazes contain in an appendix twenty-four Articles, 
which had been in part publicly set forth in the University of 
Oxford, and in part spread abroad by itinerant preachers in 
the country. The judgment passed upon these Articles, after 
deliberation with the Council, was to the effect that they were 
in part heretical, and in part erroneous. The first ten, which 
were pronounced heretical, were the following :— 

1. That the substance of material bread and wine doth 
remain in the sacrament of the altar after consecration. 

2. That the ‘accidents’ do not remain without the ‘subject’ 
in the same sacrament after consecration. 

3. That Christ is not in the sacrament of the altar 
identically, truly and really in His proper corporeal person. 

4. That if a bishop or a priest be in mortal sin, he doth not 
ordain, consecrate, nor baptize. 

5. That if a man be duly contrite, all exterior confession is 
to him superfluous and invalid. 

6. That it hath no foundation in the Gospel that Christ did 
ordain the Mass. 

7. That God ought to obey the devil. 

8. That if the Pope, according to the Divine foreknowledge, 
be a reprobate and an evil man, and consequently a member 
of the devil, he hath no power over the faithful of Christ given 
to him by any, unless peradventure it be given him by the 
Emperor. 

9. That after Urban VI. none other is to be received for 
Pope, but that Christendom ought to live, after the manner of 
the Greeks, under its own laws. 

10. That it is contrary to Holy Scripture that ecclesiastical 
persons should have any temporal possessions. 


The following fourteen articles were condemned as 
“erroneous :— 
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11. That no prelate ought to excommunicate any man except 
he first know him to be excommunicated of God. 

12. That he who doth so excommunicate is thereby himself 
either a heretic or excommunicated. 

13. That a prelate or bishop excommunicating a cleric who 
hath appealed to the King or the Council of the realm, in so 
doing is a traitor to the King and the realm. 

14. That they who cease to preach or to hear the Word of 
God or the Gospel, for fear of such excommunication, are 
already excommunicate, and in the day of judgment shall be 
counted traitors to God. 

15. That it is lawful for any deacon or presbyter to preach 
the Word of God without the authority or licence of the 
Apostolic See, or of a Catholic bishop, or of any other 
recognised authority. 

16. That a man is no civil lord, nor bishop, nor prelate, 
as long as he is in mortal sin. 

17. That temporal lords may at will withdraw their 
temporal goods from ecclesiastics habitually delinquent ; also 
that the commonalty (or tenants, Aopudares) may at will correct 
lords (or landlords, dominos) when they transgress. 

18. That tithes are pure alms, and that parishioners may, 
for the offences of their curates, detain them and bestow them 
on others at pleasure. 

19. That special prayers, applied to any one person by 
prelates or religious men, do no more profit the same person 
than general prayers would, caeveris paribus, profit him. 

20. Moreover, in that any man doth enter into any private 
religion whatsoever, he is thereby made more unapt and 
unable to observe the commandments of God. 

21. That holy men who have instituted any private 
religions whatsoever (as well of seculars having possessions 
as of begging friars who have none), in so instituting, did err. 

22. That religious men living in private religions are not of 
the Christian religion. 
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23. That friars are bound to get their living by the labour 
of their hands, and not by begging. 

24. That whosoever doth give any alms unto friars, or to 
any friar that preacheth, is excommunicate; as also is he that 
taketh. 


It will be observed that the first ten articles—condemned 
as heretical—began with three Theses relating to the Lord’s 
Supper. 

It is manifest that Wycliffe’s criticism of the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation had excited the greatest attention. The 
doctrine of the Sacraments in general, however, forms 
the point of union in which all the Theses of the first class 
meet, for the 5th Thesis relates to confession, and the 4th, 
with 8-10, to the sacrament of Holy Orders. The 7th Thesis— 
Deus debet obedire Diabolo—did not perhaps proceed from a 
dishonest use of logical inference on the part of opponents, 
or from a fanatical misapprehension of Wycliffe’s meaning ; 
it was rather a Thesis of his own, set forth, indeed, in a 
paradoxical form, but meaning that God has permitted evil 
to exist in the world, and must therefore have regard to its 
existence in His government of the world, or must shape His 
action accordingly, for even Christ submitted Himself to 
temptation by the devil. 

The Theses of the second class, which are only censured 
as erroneous, all belong to the sphere of the external order 
of the Church. For to that heading belong the questions 
touching excommunication (11-14), the office of teaching, 
and the right to preach (14, 15), tithes and Church property 
(17, 18), monastic orders and cloister-life (20-24), as well as 
prayers offered by prelates and monks for particular persons 
(19). The 16th Thesis is related to the 4th and 8th in the first 
class. The 17th Thesis, in manifest allusion to the event of 
the preceding year, viz, the revolt of the serf-peasants, 
contains a hint, which could scarcely be understood, that the 
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frightful violences and cruelties of the rebels were in some 
measure connected with the inflammatory doctrines of the 
itinerant preachers. 

In the mandates issued by the archbishop on the basis of 
the conclusions of the Council, neither Wycliffe nor any other 
of his friends and adherents were mentioned by name—neither 
in the mandate to Peter Stokes, the Carmelite doctor of 
theology in Oxford, the primate’s commissary there, nor in 
that sent to the Bishop of London, to be by him communicated 
to all the suffragan bishops of the Province of Canterbury. 
The mandates declared that ‘men without authority, children 
of perdition, have usurped the office of preachers, and have 
preached, sometimes in churches, and sometimes in other 
places, doctrines heretical and unchurchly—yea, and under- 
mining the peace of the kingdom. To stem the evil and to 
hinder its spread, the archbishop had called into his counsels, 
with the consent and advice of several bishops, men of experi- 
ence and ripe ecclesiastical learning, by whom the Theses were 
maturely weighed and examined, and who had concluded that 
they were in part heretical, and in part, at least, erroneous 
and unecclesiastical.? So far the two mandates are identical. 
But at this point they separate: the archbishop’s commissary 
in Oxford is directed to publish the prohibition that, from that 
day forth, no man shall be permitted to set forth in lectures, 
or to preach or defend in the University, the errors now 
censured, and no man suffered to listen to, or in any way to 
favour the setting forth of the same; but every man, on the 
contrary, must flee from and avoid every upholder of these 
doctrines, under pain of the greater excommunication. This 
mandate was dated May 28, 1382, from Oxford. Two days 
later was dated the mandate of the Primate to the Bishop of 
London. It enjoins the bishop, upon his obedience, to com- 
municate to all his brother bishops in the Province the 
archbishop’s injunction that every bishop shall publish three 
times over, in his own cathedral and the other churches of his 
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diocese, an intimation and prohibition to the effect that, on 
pain of the greater excommunication, which every bishop has 
to pronounce in case of need, no one in future shall preach, 
or teach, or hold the condemned Theses, or listen or show 
favour to any man who preaches them. 

In order to give greater publicity to the conclusions arrived 
at, and to engage the sympathy of the people upon their side, 
an extraordinary act was appointed. On Friday of Whitsun 
week, May 30, a solemn procession passed through the 
streets of London, including clergy and laity, all arranged 
according to their several orders and conditions, and all 
barefoot, for it was meant to be an act of penitence. It 
concluded with a sermon against the condemned doctrines, 
preached by the Carmelite, John Cunningham, a doctor of 
theology ; who finished by reading in the pulpit the mandate 
of the primate whereby the twenty-four Theses were condemned, 
and all men were threatened with the ban who should in future 
adhere to these tenets, or listen to them when set forth or 
preached by others. 

The first step was thus taken, and now it remained to carry 
it out to practical effect. But the second step was not so easy 
to take as the first. What had to be done was, to bring under 
the yoke of the judgment which had been pronounced on the 
new doctrines the persons who were attached to these doctrines 
—that is to say, to force them to a recantation—to crush 
those who should prove refractory, and to annihilate the 
existence of the party. But these were aims which could not 
be carried out by the Church alone. The help of the State 
was required. The new archbishop attempted to interest the 
latter in the business, and to make sure of its support for the 
end he had in view. 

In the Parliament which met in May 1382, the archbishop 
moved to obtain its consent that orders should be issued from 
the Chancellor of the kingdom to the sheriffs and other royal 
officers to imprison such preachers, as also their patrons and 
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followers, as a bishop should indicate to them by name for 
this purpose. He represented to the House of Lords that 
it was a well-known fact that different ill-disposed persons 
were going through the realm, from county to county and from 
town to town, in a well-known dress; and, under the aspect 
of great holiness, were preaching from day to day, without 
authority from the proper ordinary or credentials from any 
other quarter, not only in churches and churchyards, but also 
in market-places and other public thoroughfares, where much 
people were wont to resort. Their sermons were full o 
heresies and manifest errors, to the great injury of the faith 
and the Church, and to the great spiritual peril of the people 
and of the whole realm. These men preach also things of 
a calumnious kind, in order to sow strife and division between 
different classes, both spiritual and secular, and they excite 
the minds of the people, to the great danger of the whole 
kingdom. If these preachers are summoned by the bishops 
for examination, they pay no regard to their commands, do not 
trouble themselves in the least about their admonitions and 
the censures of the holy Church, but rather testify their 
undisguised contempt for them. They know, besides, how 
to draw the people by their fine words to listen to their 
sermons, and they hold them fast in the errors which they 
preach with a strong hand, and by means of imposing crowds. 
It is, therefore, he urged, indispensably necessary that the 
State should lend the assistance of its arm to bring to punish- 
ment these itinerant preachers as a common danger to the 
country. 

The Lords in Parliament gave their consent to the statute 
proposed ; but the consent of the Commons was still lacking. 
Whether it was that the concurrence of the latter was not asked 
for, or that the Commons, when asked, decidedly refused it, 
cannot be ascertained from the extant parliamentary records. 
If the proposed statute had become law, it would have become 
the duty of every king’s officer in the counties, upon the 
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application of a bishop to that effect, to send instantly to 
prison any man who was accused by the hierarchy as suspected 
of heresy, and to keep him there under strict durance until 
such time as he had cleared himself of the charge in the eyes 
of the Church. The meaning of which was nothing else but 
this, that the power of the State, so far as it was at the 
command of the county officials, should at all times and 
everywhere be at the disposal of the bishops—to make the 
State the obedient servant of the Church, and the officers 
of the King the policemen of the bishops. 

In point of fact, the young King, Richard II., was induced 
to admit among the statutes of the kingdom an ordinance of 
May 26, wherein, with the pretended consent of Parliament, 
it was ordered that upon certification from the bishops the 
King’s commands should be issued by the Chancellor of the 
kingdom to the sheriffs and other State officers of counties 
for the imprisonment of itinerant preachers, as well as their 
fayourers and adherents. The ordinance sounded like a law 
which had been made by the joint consent of the Crown and 
the States of the realm. And yet it was nothing of the kind. 
It was a mere royal ordinance, given out for a statute of the 
realm. And this fact did not remain without notice, for in the 
next sitting of Parliament—October 1382—the Commons 
presented a petition to the King, in which they roundly and 
clearly declared that that ‘statute’ had never received the 
consent or approval of the Commons, and moved for the 
annulling of the same. They were by no means disposed, 
either for themselves or their posterity, to consent to a greater 
dependence upon the prelates than their forefathers had known 
in past times. The consequence was that the offensive 
‘statute,’ wrongfully so called, was withdrawn by the King. 

But, apart from that pretended law of the land, the King, by 
desire of the archbishop, issued also a patent, dated June 26, 
1382, wherein, ‘out of zeal for the Catholic faith, whose 


defender he is, and purposes always to remain,’ he conveys to 
2D 
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the archbishop and his suffragans special plenary power to 
imprison the preachers and defenders of those condemned 
Theses, and to detain them either in their own or in other 
prisons, at their pleasure, until they give proofs of repentance 
and make recantation, or until the King and his Privy Council 
should have taken some other action in the matter. At the 
same time the patent obliges all vassals, servants, and subjects 
of the King, upon their allegiance, and on pain of forfeiting all 
their estates, not to give any favour or support to those 
preachers or their patrons; but, on the contrary, to assist the 
archbishop and his suffragans and their officers in the exercise 
of these plenary powers. 

This patent differs in form from the statute, in so far as the 
former is only a royal ordinance, which was issued as an act of 
administration, whereas the statute claimed to be a legislative 
Act. It differed also in substance from the statute, inasmuch 
as it only empowered the bishops to put and keep accused 
persons in prison by the hands of their own officers and 
servants, so that the officials of the State had nothing directly 
to do in the matter; whereas the statute made it incumbent 
upon the State to carry out directly the judgments of the 
ecclesiastical courts. How it came to pass that the patent was 
issued after that statute, it is not easy to see, especially as the 
former, as an addition to the latter, might almost be dispensed 
with, or at all events must seem to be the weaker measure of 
the two. As the Lower House, some months later, publicly 
took objection to the constitutional validity of the statute, the 
conjecture is an obvious one, that immediately after the 
publication of the statute, public opinion had declared itself 
against it—that even some of the county authorities, to whom 
the imprisonment of itinerant preachers had been proposed 
agreeably to the provision of the statute, may possibly have 
declined to carry out the proposal, because they contested its 
force in law. If this was the case, a necessity would then arise 
for having recourse to some other expedient; and hence, 
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perhaps, a renewed application of the archbishop to the King, 
and as the fruit of this the patent of June 26. At all events, 
with these powers assailable, a persecution, adequate to what 
was desired, could now be set in operation. 


5. THE WYCLIFFE PARTY INTIMIDATED BY THE MEASURES 
OF THE ARCHBISHOP 


The preliminary arrangements with the State had now been 
made as far as practicable. Action could now be taken either 
to bend or to break the leaders and adherents of the ecclesi- 
astical opposition. The archbishop thought that no time 
should be lost. 

He had already made use of the Church Council of May 
1382, and its condemnation of the articles submitted to its 
judgment, for the purpose of intimidating Wycliffe and his 
party. Occasion had been given him to do so by the state of 
parties in the University of Oxford. 

Since the beginning of 1381 party feeling there had been 
more than ordinarily violent. Wycliffe’s attacks upon the 
Papacy, as well as his preaching Itinerancy, which had now for 
some years been in operation, and of which Oxford was the 
headquarters, had materially increased the hostility of the 
opposing parties in the University. The peasants’ rebellion, 
too, had had an indirect influence, at least, upon the position 
of the two factions. The petition of the Mendicant Monasteries 
in Oxford to the Duke of Lancaster, mentioned in a former 
chapter, is an incontrovertible proof of this influence. In 
particular, that document reveals the fact that Dr. Nicholas 
Hereford, a well-known friend and colleague of Wycliffe, was 
the most energetic spokesman of the party in the University 
which was opposed on principle to the Mendicant Orders, 
To these ecclesiastico-political antagonisms were added colli- 
sions in the domain of doctrine itself. When Wycliffe stood 
forward with his criticism of the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
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it was theologians of the Mendicant Orders who first con- 
troverted his teaching. In the Oxford Council of 1 381, as we 
have seen, those doctors of theology who did not belong to 
the Orders of the Augustinians or Dominicans, the Carmelites 
or Franciscans, were an almost invisible minority. Naturally 
enough, with Wycliffe and his party the opinion gradually 
grew into an axiom that ‘ Begging Monk’ and ‘thoroughgoing 
defender of Papistical doctrine and modern errors’ were one 
and the same thing. As men’s minds were now pitted against 
each other, and the two parties engaged in attacks, not only 
in the schools and lecture-halls, in disputations and other 
academic acts, but also in pulpits and in the intercourse of 
daily life, the excitement became every day more intense. It 
even occurred that several members of the University were 
found with arms concealed under their clothes in the halls, 
and even in the churches. All the more urgent appeared the 
necessity of interference, even in the interest of peace and 
order, to say nothing of the need of doing something to uphold 
the doctrine and life of the Roman Catholic Church. 

On Ascension Day, May 15, Nicholas Hereford had 
preached one of his bold sermons in the cemetery of St. 
Frideswide, in which he openly espoused the cause of Wycliffe, 
and, if we may believe the report of an opponent, gave utter- 
ance to many things of an offensive and even inflammatory 
character. It was probably here that he expressed among 
other things the opinion that Archbishop Sudbury had been 
put to death, and justly so, because he was understood to have 
resolved upon taking proceedings against Wycliffe. He had 
also, some months earlier, taken every opportunity to declaim 
against the Begging Friars, in connection with the peasants’ 
revolt of the previous year. He asserted that their begging 
was to blame for the impoverishment of the country, for by it 
the population was drained more than by taxes and other 
public burdens—and further, that the bad example which the 
Mendicants gave by their laziness was the occasion of the serfs 
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and peasants leaving their accustomed labours and rising in 
revolt against their masters, etc. These representations seem 
to have found willing ears in Oxford, and a dangerous agitation 
against the Mendicant Orders began to spread. Hence the 
necessity under which the latter had found themselves to 
address the Duke of Lancaster, and to cast themselves upon 
the protection of that powerful prince. 

These inflammatory harangues of the resolute but too ex- 
citable Hereford gave particular offence to the Mendicants, 
and were the cause of his being singled out for attack before 
all the other friends of Wycliffe. To make suitable preparations 
for this, it was requisite for his opponents to obtain the 
necessary basis of facts. But this had its difficulties. For 
Nicholas Hereford, with all his boldness of attitude, seems to 
have acted with prudence and foresight. At least, he had not 
issued anything in writing—neither book nor pamphlet. His 
enemies were aware of this, and called it wretched cowardice, 
heretical secrecy, etc. To reach him, no other course remained 
open at last but to take down from his mouth any doubtful 
expressions which dropped from him, and to have them legally 
attested. This was done at the suggestion of Dr. Stokes, the 
archbishop’s commissary. 

It seemed to the enemy to be high time to take measures 
for silencing the Wycliffe party when it became known that 
Robert Rigge, the chancellor, had appointed Philip Repyngdon 
to preach before the University on Corpus Christi Day, June 5, 
1382. Philip Repyngdon was a member of the stately 
Augustinian Priory of St. Maria de Pratis in Leicester, and a 
bachelor of theology in Oxford. Hitherto he had modestly 
kept himself out of public view, and was even regarded with 
favour by the Popish party. But he had recently preached a 
sermon in the hospital of Brackley, in Northamptonshire, in 
which he disclosed himself as an adherent of Wycliffe’s doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper; and after his promotion to the title of 
doctor of divinity, in the beginning of the summer, he 
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commenced his first lectureship in the University in that 
capacity by extolling the merits of Wycliffe. In particular, he 
undertook to defend Wycliffe’s ethical doctrines at all points. 
After such proceedings it was natural that the adherents of the 
scholastic Church doctrine should look forward with some un- 
easiness to Repyngdon’s preaching before the University on 
such an occasion as Corpus Christi. There was reason to fear 
that he would use the opportunity to strike a keynote in favour 
of Wycliffe, and openly to attack the doctrine of the change of 
substance in the sacrament, for the very reason that it was the 
Feast of Corpus Christi. They therefore addressed themselves 
to the archbishop, with an earnest request that without delay, 
and before the festival arrived, he would order the condemna- 
tion of Wycliffe’s Articles to be published in Oxford. 

This request was complied with without delay. On May 
28, as already mentioned above, a mandate of the archbishop 
issued to Dr. Stokes, with instructions to publish in the 
University the judgment which had been pronounced on the 
twenty-four Articles, and to prohibit the defence of them. 
Two days afterwards the primate addressed a letter to the 
chancellor, Robert Rigge, in which he censured him in the 
tone of an inquisitor, for having shown favour to Nicholas 
Hereford, who was under strong suspicion of heretical opinions, 
and for having appointed him to preach an exceptionally 
important sermon. He gives him, at the same time, emphatic 
advice to abstain in future from giving any countenance to 
such men, otherwise he must be himself regarded as belonging 
to the party. On the contrary, let him give his assistance to 
Dr. Stokes in the publication of the archbishop’s mandate 
against the articles, and let him cause the mandate to be read 
by the bedell of the Theological Faculty in the theological 
lecture-rooms at the lectures next ensuing. 

But the chancellor did not allow himself to be intimidated. 
He said that Dr. Stokes, in his intrigues with the archbishop, 
was trenching upon the liberties and privileges of the 
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University ; that no bishop nor archbishop had any jurisdiction 
over the University, not even in a case where heresy was in 
question. The autonomy of the learned corporation asserted 
itself, we see, against the threatening attempt of the hierarchy 
to encroach upon the freedom of teaching in the University. 
But the chancellor did not venture to give expression to these 
principles in public. On the contrary, after consultation with 
the proctors and some other members of the University, he 
publicly announced that he would give his assistance to Dr. 
Stokes. But in point of fact he put as many difficulties in the 
commissary’s way as he could (at least so says an opponent), 
and found means to induce the mayor of the city to hold in 
readiness a hundred armed men—plainly with the view ot 
putting a stop to any disturbances which might ensue ; although 
there were some who imputed to him the design of making 
away with Dr. Stokes, or at least of compelling him to desist, 
in case he persisted in the attempt to execute his commission. 

Meanwhile the Festival of Corpus Christi was approaching. 
On Wednesday, June 4, the day before the feast, Dr. Stokes 
handed to the chancellor a copy of the mandate which the 
archbishop had sent to him, along with the letter which was 
directed to the chancellor himself. The chancellor took them 
both into his hands, but gave expression to some doubts upon 
the matter ; he had as yet, he said, no letter and seal to show 
that it was his business to assist Dr. Stokes in the execution of 
the archbishop’s commission. It was not until the Carmelite, 
on the very day of the festival, showed him, in full assembly, 
the archbishop’s letter-patent with his private seal attached, that 
the chancellor declared himself ready to assist in the publication 
of the mandate ; yet under reservation of first advising with the 
University thereupon, and obtaining its consent thereto. 

On Corpus Christi Day, the members of the University, with 
the chancellor and proctors at their head, and accompanied 
by the Mayor of Oxford, proceeded to the cemetery of St. 
Frideswide for solemn divine service, which was celebrated in 
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the open air. Dr. Repyngdon preached the festival sermon. 
He seems to have made no direct attack on the doctrine of the 
change of substance ; and he had good reasons for taking this 
course on that occasion. But he spoke out his conviction 
unreservedly that Wycliffe was a thoroughly sound and orthodox 
teacher, and had at all times set forth the doctrine of the 
Universal Church touching the Sacrament of the Altar. 
Among other things, he said that in sermons princes and lords 
should have honourable mention before the Pope and bishops, 
otherwise preachers acted contrary to Scripture; he also 
referred to Wycliffe’s itinerant preachers, calling them ‘holy 
priests.’ Of the Duke of Lancaster the preacher declared that 
he was resolved to take all evangelically-minded men under 
his protection. There were people who characterised this 
sermon as seditious. 

After sermon the assembly passed into the Church of St. 
Frideswide, and opponents spread the report that nearly 
twenty men, which concealed weapons, entered with the rest. 
Stokes, the Carmelite, suspected that it was his own life which 
was aimed at, and did not venture to leave the church again. 
The chancellor waited for the preacher in the porch, con- 
gratulated Repyngdon upon his sermon, and accompanied him 
from the church. The whole Wycliffe party was overjoyed at 
the discourse. But Dr. Stokes was in such fear of his life that 
he had not the courage to publish the archbishop’s mandate. 
In the meanwhile the controversy publicly went on in lectures 
and disputations. From those days date, in my judgment, 
those disputations in Oxford, extending over several days, of 
which we read, between the champions of the hierarchy on the 
one side, and Hereford and Repyngdon on the other. It was 
significant of the time that the latter were obliged to take up a 
defensive position, however ably and triumphantly they repre- 
sented their cause. How much these learned discussions, 
aided as they were by being open to the public, enchained the 
attention of the general community, we see froma poem which 
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was composed, at all events, in 1382,—not earlier than July and 
not later than October,—and which has come down to our 
times. 

The chancellor of the University himself was now summoned 
before the archbishop, to clear himself from the suspicion 
of heresy. On June 12, the octave of the Feast of Corpus 
Christi, along with two others summoned at the same time,— 
Dr. Thomas Brightwell and John Balton, Bachelor of Theology, 
—Dr. Rigge appeared before an assembly of ecclesiastics, 
presided over by the archbishop, in the Dominican Monastery 
of London. Here the chancellor was examined touching 
several facts which seemed to bear out the suspicion that he 
was a favourer of Wycliffe’s party, especially of the Doctors 
Hereford and Repyngdon, and participated in their opinions. 
It was difficult for him to contest these facts. It was found 
that he and the proctors for the year—Walter Dash and John 
Huntman—had, in point of fact, favoured Wycliffe’s doctrines. 
Hereupon the twenty-four Articles were laid before them, upon 
which the censure of the assembly of May 21 had been 
pronounced. Dr. Rigge at once assented to this judgment, 
while Dr. Brightwell and John Balton only expressed their 
concurrence in it after some hesitation and mental conflict. It 
was further laid to the chancellor’s charge that he had dis- 
regarded the respect and deference which were due to the 
archbishop, in having taken no notice of the primate’s letter 
directed to him in person; for which he begged upon his 
knees the archbishop’s pardon, and received the same upon the 
intercession of the Bishop of Winchester, William of Wykeham ; 
and now it was required of him to publish in person that 
ecclesiastical censure of the twenty-four Articles which he had 
been unwilling, a few days before, so much as to assist Dr. 
Stokes in publishing. He even received a written injunction 
touching John Wycliffe himself, Nicholas Hereford, Philip 
Repyngdon, John Aston, and Lawrence Bedeman, no longer 
to suffer them to preach before the University, and to suspend 
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them from every academic function, until they should have 
purged themselves from all suspicion of heresy. 

The Churchmen now thought themselves quite sure of 
the University. One unwelcome incident, however, occurred 
to cool somewhat their satisfaction. When Dr. Stokes was 
called to account on the same day for not having, up to that 
time, carried out the archbishop’s instructions touching the 
mandate, he frankly acknowledged that he durst not publish 
the document, for fear of his life; upon which Courtenay 
replied, ‘Then is the University a patron of heresies, if she will 
not allow orthodox truths to be published.’ 

On Saturday, June 14, Chancellor Rigge returned to 
Oxford and did not fail, in accordance with the obligation laid 
upon him, to make known to Hereford and Repyngdon that he 
had no choice but to suspend them from all University 
functions. But that he was, notwithstanding, still of the same 
mind, an incident which occurred soon after showed. A 
monkish zealot, Henry Crump, of the Cistercian Monastery of 
Bawynglas, in the county of Meath, had been promoted doctor 
of theology in Oxford, and was delivering lectures in the 
University at that time. This man indulged in violent attacks 
upon the Wycliffe party, and applied to them the heretic name 
of Lollards, which had recently come into use, but until that 
time had never been publicly employed; upon which the 
chancellor energetically interfered. He summoned the doctor 
to appear before him, and when the latter failed to present 
himself, he declared him guilty, pronounced judgment upon 
him as a disturber of the peace, and suspended him from all 
University functions—a sentence which was solemnly published 
in the University Church. 

But the Cistercian did not take all this quietly ; he hastened 
immediately to London, and laid a complaint against the 
sentence not only before the archbishop, but also before the 
chancellor of the kingdom and the Privy Council. The 
consequence was that the chancellor and proctors were 
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summoned to appear before the Privy Council; and some 
weeks later Crump’s suspension was annulled by royal 
ordinance, and his complete rehabilitation enjoined. But the 
archbishop did not omit to turn this opportunity to good 
account. He exerted himself to obtain from the Government 
an instruction to the heads of the University similar to that 
which he had addressed to them himself—viz. that they 
should not fail to take measures against the Wycliffe party. 
Meanwhile the archbishop, as Grand Inquisitor (éagudsttor 
haereticae pravitatis per totam suam provinciam), had summoned 
to his tribunal the Doctors Hereford and Repyngdon, and also 
the bachelor of theology, John Aston. The same appeared 
(June 18), in a chamber of the Dominican Monastery in 
London, before the archbishop and many doctors of theology 
and laws, in order to be examined on the often-mentioned 
‘ Articles.’ The two doctors craved time for reflection ; Aston 
asked for none, but gave his declaration at once, to the effect 
that he would in future keep silence touching the Articles laid 
before him. Hereupon he was prohibited from preaching in 
future in the province of Canterbury. He did not deny that 
he was aware that the archbishop, by a special mandate, had 
inhibited every man from preaching who had not been properly 
called to that function. But as he maintained that he had 
not incurred the ban by his itinerant preaching, which had 
been continued in the face of the mandate, he too was 
summoned to appear a second time on June 20, Hereford 
and Repyngdon being also summoned to appear on the same 
day. 

On Friday, June 20, the adjourned examination took 
place in the same monastery. The assembly consisted of the 
archbishop, ten bishops, thirty doctors, and thirteen bachelors 
of divinity, sixteen doctors, and at least four bachelors of law. 
Hereford and Repyngdon handed in a written declaration 
touching the condemned Articles, in which they expressed 
their views on every one of them in succession. This 
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declaration was so worded as to guard their Church orthodoxy, 
while at the same time, by a guarded interpretation of the 
Articles, they sought to establish Wycliffe’s soundness in the 
faith. No wonder that to the archbishop this written 
declaration seemed to be wanting in  straightforwardness. 
There ensued, therefore, a further examination upon eight of 
the Articles. But here, too, no understanding was arrived at, 
because on all points, especially in reference to the doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper, the accused declined giving any more 
definite or distinct answer than they had given already in their 
written reply. Hereupon the assessors of the Inquisitorial 
Court unanimously declared that the answers of the two 
theologians were more evasive and reserved than sincere and 
satisfactory. The archbishop accordingly required them once 
more, in a solemn tone, to make an unreserved declaration ; 
and when this proved ineffectual, dismissed them from the bar 
with the intimation that they were to appear once more after 
eight days, to receive judgment. 

John Aston was then called forward. He had shortly 
before drawn up a brief confession of his faith in English, and 
circulated it in London in many copies as a fly-leaf. The 
object of this was to win over public opinion, and to convince 
his readers that he was a good, believing Christian. But now 
the archbishop required him to give a frank declaration 
touching the condemned Articles. Aston, a practised itinerant 
preacher, then began to make answer in the English tongue, 
which was very displeasing to the archbishop because of the 
laity who were present. Courtenay required him to speak in 
Latin. Aston continued, notwithstanding, in the mother 
tongue, and delivered a bold, and (in the estimate of the 
spiritual judges) insulting speech, without going, however, 
into the scholastic questions laid before him on the subject 
of the Lord’s Supper. In the end he was convicted of 
harbouring the condemned opinions, and declared a teacher 
of heresy. 
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On June 27, Hereford and Repyngdon appeared before 
the archbishop, at his country seat at Oxford. They were, 
however, dismissed again without anything being done, and 
cited once more to appear at Canterbury on July 1, on the 
alleged ground that the archbishop at that time had none of 
his theological and legal assessors about him. If the arch- 
bishop on this occasion had put them to useless trouble, they 
allowed him to wait to no purpose for them on July 1. The 
archbishop appeared at nine o’clock in the chapter-house 
of his cathedral with nine doctors and bachelors of theology, 
and ordered the accused to be called. When they failed to 
appear, he adjourned the proceedings to two o’clock in the 
afternoon ; and when they remained absent also at that hour, 
he passed sentence upon them of contempt of court, and laid 
them under the ban of excommunication. 

Both of them now appealed to the Pope; but the arch- 
bishop declared this appeal to be insolent, without justification, 
and invalid, and appointed public proclamation of the ban 
pronounced upon Hereford and Repyngdon to be made with 
all solemnity on July 13, in sermons at St. Paul’s Cross 
in London. A cross was erected, candles were lighted, 
extinguished, and thrown on the ground, etc. The chancellor 
in Oxford received commands to cause the ban to be published 
with like ceremonies in St. Mary’s Church, and in a simpler 
form in all the lecture-rooms of the University, along with a 
summons to both to appear before the archbishop’s tribunal. 
And even all this was not enough—the like publication of the 
ban and the summons was ordered to be made also in all the 
churches of towns and larger villages throughout the province 
of Canterbury. 

Archbishop Courtenay was not content, however, with 
ecclesiastical measures. He used his influence with the King 
and Government to engage the power of the State in the 
affair, and to put down the heresy also with the temporal 


sword. On the same day on which the mandates of the 
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archbishop were issued to the chancellor of Oxford and the 
preachers at St. Paul’s Cross, a royal patent was drawn up, 
addressed to the Chancellor and Proctors of Oxford, by which 
the duty was imposed upon them of making an inquisition at 
large (inguisito generalis) among the graduates of theology and 
law in the University, in order to discover such as might 
adhere to the condemned Articles ; and further, within eight 
days they were to drive forth and banish from the University 
and the city ‘every member who receives, bears favour to, or 
has any intercourse with, Dr. John Wycliffe, Nicholas Hereford, 
Philip Repyngdon, John Aston, or any one else of the same 
party.’ Nay, more: search must be made without delay in 
all the halls and colleges of the University for books and 
tracts of Wycliffe and Hereford ; and all such writings must be 
confiscated and sent in without correction to the archbishop. 
All which must be faithfully carried out, under pain of the 
loss of all the University’s liberties and rights. The Lord 
Lieutenant of Oxfordshire and the mayor of the city, with all 
other king’s officers, were also enjoined to lend a helping hand 
in carrying out this royal order. 

A day later, on July 14, was issued a second royal letter 
to the chancellor and proctors of the University of Oxford, 
whereby, as already stated, the academic suspension of the 
Cistercian Henry Crump was annulled, and his restoration 
to his former position was commanded. This brief at the 
same time prohibited the University from taking any action 
against Crump or the Carmelites, Peter Stokes and Stephen 
Patrington and others, on account of their attacks upon the 
condemned Articles, and the teaching of Wycliffe, Hereford, 
and Repyngdon. 

The Crown had thus done its utmost in the use of its 
administrative power to crush the opposition free-thought 
party, the adherents of Wycliffe. The archbishop on his 
side had promulgated the ecclesiastical decisions not only in the 
University of Oxford, but through all the dioceses of the land. 
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In the meantime the persecution of the itinerant preachers 
and of all the principal friends and admirers of Wycliffe was 
proceeding. The Bishops of London and Lincoln in particular 
—Robert Braybrook and John Buckingham—distinguished 
themselves by their zeal in this work. In the extensive and 
populous diocese of Lincoln were Oxford, Lutterworth, and 
Leicester, the three chief centres of Wycliffite effort; and in 
the capital of the kingdom and the surrounding country there 
were also to be found many ‘evangelical men.’ But the 
chief instruments of persecution in both dioceses were the 
Mendicant Friars. Wycliffe himself mentions this fact, with 
bitter complaints against the diabolical malice of these monks, 
who were unceasingly at work in London and Lincoln to 
extirpate the true and poor preachers, principally for the 
reason that the latter had discovered and exposed their 
cunning practices to the people. The Bishop of Lincoln 
received from the Archbishop a letter of commendation and 
thanks for his indefatigable zeal against ‘the Antichrist’ and 
his adherents. One of the itinerants who were summoned in 
the diocese of Lincoln, examined, and at last condemned to 
recant, was the priest, William Swinderby. This man appealed 
at first, when he was summoned by the Bishop, to the King, 
and had the wish in particular to be examined by the Duke of 
Lancaster. But this helped him little. The case even came 
before Parliament, but the Parliament did not take up the 
subject, leaving it to the ordinary himself for decision. The 
ordinary obliged Swinderby to promise upon oath that he 
would never more in future preach and teach the Articles 
which were laid before him. He was, at the same time, 
required to make a public recantation, in a form which was 
drawn up for him, and this in the Cathedral of London, in 
the Collegiate Church of Leicester, and in four parish churches 
of the diocese of Lincoln. 

In the meantime, by command of the archbishop, search 
was made in Oxford and in the country for Hereford and 
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Repyngdon, Bedeman and Aston. During the summer 
months they remained in concealment, and were able to baffle 
the pursuit of their enemies ; but in the course of October the 
three last-named were apprehended, one after the other, and 
ended by making their submission and agreeing to recant. 
The first to set this example was Laurence Stephen, or 
Bedeman ; next, Repyngdon, on October 23, presented him- 
self before the archbishop and several bishops and doctors 
in the Dominican Monastery of London. He endeavoured 
to clear himself of the charges laid against him, and declared 
his assent to the synodal judgment of May 25, whereby the 
twenty-four Wycliffe Articles were condemned ; whereupon he 
was absolved by the primate from the ban, and restored to 
his former position, and to his University rights. His 
recantation was sealed at a provincial synod, held in Oxford 
in November, by a confession of his faith, which he signed 
with his own hand on the 24th of that month. Last of all, 
John Aston, too, made up his mind to a recantation, which 
he solemnly professed before the same synod in Oxford, 
probably on November 24, and was therefore also absolved 
and restored to his position and rights. 

The only one of Wycliffe’s friends who now remained firm 
was Nicholas Hereford. If we are to accept, indeed, the 
account of Knighton in his Chronicle, Hereford must have 
recanted about the same time. But upon accurate examina- 
tion this assumption is found to be erroneous; it is in fact 
confuted by a piece of information which we owe to the same 
narrator. He informs us, namely, that Hereford went to 
Rome, and submitted the twenty-four Articles to Pope Urban 
VI. for his definitive decision. After mature examination by 
several cardinals and other theologians, the Pope simply 
confirmed the judgment which had been pronounced in 
England. But Urban, mindful of the thanks he owed to the 
English Church for its adherence to him, instead of sentencing 
Hereford to death at the stake, was pleased to commute the 
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sentence to imprisonment for life. In the summer of 1385, 
however, he was unexpectedly released from prison and 
enabled to return to England, upon occasion of the Pope’s 
being besieged in Nocera by King Charles of Sicily, when the 
Romans, discontented at the long absence of the Pope, raised 
a tumult in the city, and among other doings broke open the 
Papal prison and set free the prisoners. 

In this whole narrative there is nothing of inherent 
improbability. It is, on the contrary, confirmed by the fact 
that from June 27, 1382, Hereford was not seen in England 
for several years, as well as by the curious fact, formerly 
mentioned, that his Translation of the Old Testament was 
abruptly broken off, and so remained unfinished. On January 
15, 1383, the Archbishop applied to the King for the assistance 
of Government against Hereford, because he was still setting 
the ban pronounced upon him at defiance. In 1387, several 
years after Wycliffe’s death, Hereford is again mentioned as 
the leading itinerant preacher of the Lollards. It is scarcely 
credible, if he had remained all these years in the kingdom, 
that he could have escaped for so long a time the search of 
his persecutors. 

Thus had Archbishop Courtenay, at the date of October 
1382, z.¢., within five months of his entry upon the actual 
discharge of his high office, so far succeeded in his designs 
that the opposition party in the University of Oxford was 
fairly intimidated and reduced to silence. The most important 
members of the party were either driven out of the country, 
or had bowed themselves in submission and made formal 
recantation. A very considerable success, certainly, to be 
obtained in so comparatively short a time ! 


6. THE CAUTIOUS PROCEEDINGS OF THE HIERARCHY 
AGAINST WYCLIFFE HIMSELF 


Only one man still stood firm and erect upon the field, 


and that was none other than Wycliffe himself—the bold, 
2& 
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manful, and indefatigable leader of the party. How was it 
that the recognised head of the party should have remained 
unassailed? Judgment, it was true, had been pronounced 
against his ‘ Articles.’ They had been branded by the Church 
authority partly as errors, partly as heresies ; and it might be 
said the name was nothing compared with the thing —the 
principles were the chief matter, and these had been 
condemned without reserve and without mercy. True, also, 
measures against Wycliffe himself had not hitherto been 
wanting. The archbishop had, July 12, 1 382, sent an order 
to the Chancellor of Oxford that no one in the University 
should be permitted to attend the preaching of Wycliffe or his 
adherents, or in any way to favour them ; and in a second 
order it was commanded that public intimation should be 
given that the archbishop had suspended John Wycliffe, with 
Hereford, Repyngdon, Aston, and Bedeman, from all scholastic 
functions, until they should be exonerated by himself from all 
suspicion of erroneous doctrine. But this did not touch 
directly the person of Wycliffe, especially as at that time he 
no longer had his principal residence in Oxford, but in his 
parish of Lutterworth ; and of course it was only his honour, 
not his personal condition, that was affected when, in addition, 
a royal order to the Chancellor and Proctors of Oxford (July 
13, 1382) prohibited all manner of favour being shown to 
John Wycliffe and the other leaders, and appointed search to 
be made for the writings of Wycliffe and Hereford. 

The question therefore again presents itself, How is it to be 
explained that, at a time when persecution was so systematically 
carried out against the friends of Wycliffe, he should have 
remained personally unmolested? The enigma is attended 
with great difficulty, inasmuch as his enemies were clearly 
aware of his personal importance and influence as the leader 
of his party; they spoke of him as the Antichrist who was 
doing his utmost to undermine the faith. 

It has been sometimes thought that the difficulty may be 
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removed by the observation that the measures adopted 
against the party applied principally to Oxford, while Wycliffe 
had already for some time left the University and confined 
himself to Lutterworth. But this goes but a very little way to 
clear up the matter; for, on the one hand, Wycliffe appears 
even now to have still possessed the right of delivering 
lectures, conducting disputations, and preaching before the 
University ; otherwise the suspension from all academical acts 
which the archbishop pronounced upon him would have had 
no meaning ; and, on the other hand, the measures referred to 
were meant to apply to the whole province of Canterbury, 
howsoever and wheresoever the alleged errors might come 
into view. It may well, however, be supposed (and this is 
perhaps the true solution of the difficulty) that it was part of 
the well-weighed plan of operations adopted by the archbishop, 
that after condemnation had been pronounced upon the 
doctrines and principles of the party, the personal persecution 
should only be directed at first against Wycliffe’s adherents 
and friends, in order that after these had been intimidated and 
reduced to submission, Wycliffe himself might be all the more 
easily overpowered when deserted by all, and left standing 
alone. 

In the end, however, he was summoned to appear in person 
before the Provincial Synod which assembled in Oxford, 
November 18, 1382, and was again adjourned to the 24th of 
the same month. The fact is not placed beyond all doubt, 
but has still a balance of probability in its favour, that Wycliffe 
presented himself before this assembly in the Church of St. 
Frideswide, and, in the trial to which he was submitted, gave 
expression to and defended his convictions with freedom, and 
faithfulness, and unshrinking courage. Another fact, however, 
connected with the trial is of undoubted historical certainty, 
viz., that no sentence was pronounced upon him as its issue, 
either condemning him to make a recantation of his doctrine, 
or inflicting upon him any other ecclesiastical censure. The 
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silence of his adversaries as to any such issue is itself, in such 
a case as this, a convincing proof of the fact; for assuredly 
they would not have failed to trumpet forth the event in high 
triumph, if they had obtained so unexpected a success, and 
had forced the renowned and admired head of the opposition 
to undergo the humiliation of a public recantation. Add to 
this another fact, that when it was afterwards pretended that 
he had made such a recantation, they found themselves obliged 
to put forward as a proof of this a piece of writing,—viz., his 
English Confession,—which, properly understood, sets forth 
Wycliffe’s doctrine of the Eucharist in language so clear and 
unmistakable, and in a tone of such fearless decision, that it is 
marvellous that it should ever have been appealed to for such 
a purpose; which, however, would never have been done if 
any document had ever come from Wycliffe’s hand of such a 
kind as to show that he had submitted to the Caudine yoke of 
the hierarchical inquisition. 

What was it that influenced the hierarchy to abstain from 
demanding from him such a recantation, to connive at his 
offence, and to allow the bold, free-spoken man to go back to 
his Lutterworth flock untouched, and in full possession of all 
his ecclesiastical promotions? Are we to suppose that they 
were overawed by dread of the Duke of Lancaster, who had 
always been his powerful patron? Archbishop Courtenay, it 
is true, could scarcely have forgotten the scene in his own 
Cathedral of St. Paul which had touched his honour so deeply; 
when the duke took upon him the defence of the Oxford doctor 
in so high-handed a style, and with insulting threats directed 
against his own episcopal person. But in the interval the duke 
had been so sensibly affected by the events of the preceding 
year, when his life was threatened at the hands of the revolted 
peasantry, that his haughty bearing and power had been much 
broken down. He had, besides, for some time back—no 
doubt under the influence of the same circumstances—kept 
himself free from participation in Church affairs, and had 
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warned Wycliffe to be on his guard—a fact which could not 
have remained unknown to the archbishop. It can hardly, 
then, be supposed that it was from any reference to the duke 
that Courtenay should have resolved to proceed cautiously 
with Wycliffe. It must rather have been the thought of 
Parliament and of the state of public opinion that induced 
him to adopt this prudential course. 

It was on Tuesday, November 18, that the Convocation 
had met in Oxford, and on the following day the Parliament 
assembled in Westminster. To this Parliament Wycliffe 
addressed himself in a Memorial which, it might be presumed, 
would not fail to attract some measure of public attention. At 
least Wycliffe himself expressed the hope that it would lead to 
a discussion. In its whole substance the ‘Complaint’ was 
drawn up in such a way as to keep steadily before men’s minds 
the legislative point of view. Four points were examined in 
it: 1. Monastic vows; 2. The exemption of the clergy and 
Church property ; 3. What view was to be taken of tithes and 
offerings ; 4. That the pure doctrine of Christ and His apostles 
touching the Lord’s Supper should be allowed to be publicly 
taught in the churches. The last point is handled in the 
briefest manner; and it was good tact in Wycliffe not to go 
any deeper into doctrine, for King and Parliament were not the 
proper authorities to decide upon dogmatic questions. But all 
the more fully does the author examine the first point, devoting 
almost one-half of the Memorial to the proof of the proposition 
that monastic vows are nothing but inventions of sinful men, 
and are destitute of all obligatory force. A twofold funda- 
mental thought runs through the whole document: first, the 
conception of the pure religion of Christ, without any additions 
of men ; and next, the conception of Christian liberty. When 
the author urges the right of publicly setting forth the Scripture 
doctrine of the Sacrament, and when, in opposition to the 
fetters of monastic vows, he claims for himself and others the 
liberty of following the pure and simple rule of the Redeemer ; 
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when he contests the right of compulsory tithing, approving of 
tithes and offerings only as voluntary gifts,—it is always a love 
of Christian liberty by which he is inspired. There can be no 
doubt that this Memorial, as a summary statement and defence 
of Wycliffe’s ideas, was well fitted to find acceptance among 
the representatives of the country. 

To this must be added the well-warranted mistrust, and 
the only too intelligible irritation of the House of Commons, 
occasioned by the unconstitutional and arbitrary measure of 
the preceding session, when a Bill for the imprisonment of the 
Wycliffe Itinerants by the officials of counties, which had been 
passed only by the Lords, and had never even been brought 
before the Lower House, had been admitted into the collection 
of the statutes of the realm. What must it lead to, men 
demanded, if the Crown and the Peers of the realm, over the 
heads of the Commons, lent their aid to the bishops in 
encroaching upon the liberty of the people, and forcing them, 
ina style never before heard of, under the yoke of the prelates ? 
If such an irresponsible proceeding were to pass unnoticed, 
what would become at last of the legislative power of the 
Commons? The Commons, therefore, addressed a strong 
representation to the Government against the pretended 
‘statute,’ which had never obtained their consent, and pressed 
for its annulment—a demand which was, in point of fact, 
conceded. It may readily be supposed that this question must 
have been warmly discussed among members of Parliament 
and in patriotic circles before the opening of the parliamentary 
session ; and as it was the prelates who were chiefly aimed at 
in this popular agitation, it is easy to understand how the 
archbishop, calling to mind the fate which had been prepared 
for his predecessor Sudbury, may have found it advisable to 
proceed cautiously with a man so highly regarded in the country, 
and of such immense influence, as Wycliffe ; and especially on 
the very eve of the opening of Parliament, rather to wink at 
his offences, than to add intensity to the ill-feeling which 
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already existed by adopting a course in which all considerations 
of policy and prudence were set aside. 


7. THE Last Two YEARS OF WYCLIFFE, AND HIS DEATH 


Wycliffe was left at liberty to return in peace to his quiet 
cure in Lutterworth; and during the two full years which 
intervened between that date and his death he experienced no 
further personal disturbance at the hands of the English 
hierarchy. The brief term of life still allotted to him he filled 
up with tranquil but many-sided and indefatigable labour. 
Before everything else he devoted himself with conscientious 
faithfulness to his pastoral work. A large number of the 
English sermons preached by him which have come down to 
us belong, without doubt, to these last years of his life. He 
found himself, however, necessitated by age and declining 
health and strength to engage an assistant pastor—a chaplain ; 
and in this capacity John Horn was associated with him for 
two years. In addition, John Purvey was Wycliffe’s constant 
attendant and confidential mess-mate—a helper of kindred 
spirit to his own, and a fellow-labourer in all his widely extended 
work. To him, without doubt, we are indebted for the tran- 
scription, collection, and preservation of so many of Wycliffe’s 
sermons. In the great work of the English translation of the 
Bible, next to Nicholas Hereford, John Purvey was the most 
active and meritorious of Wycliffe’s co-workers. When this 
work was completed in its first form, and Wycliffe became 
sensible of the need of submitting it to further revision and 
improvement, it was undoubtedly Purvey upon whom the 
largest share of this labour fell; and he continued the work 
after Wycliffe’s death, till it was at last happily completed in 
the year 1388. 

It may also be assumed, with some degree of probability, 
that during these years the preaching Itinerancy, although 
menaced by the measures of the bishops, was still carried on, 
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though in diminished proportions, and with some degree of 
caution ; and, so long as Wycliffe lived, Lutterworth continued 
to be the centre of this evangelical mission. But the narrower 
the limits became within which this Itinerancy could be 
worked, the more zealously did Wycliffe apply himself to the 
task of instructing the people by means of short and simple 
tracts in the English tongue, as a compensatory mode of 
reaching them. The largest number of these tracts—at least 
half a hundred—which have come down to us belong to these 
latest years of Wycliffe’s life. Setting aside translations of 
portions of the text of Scripture, these tracts may be divided 
into two chief groups. The one consists of shorter or longer 
explanations of single heads of the Catechism; the other of 
discussions of the doctrines of the Church. The latter, for 
the most part, have a polemical character, while the former 
are in a more positive form, didactic and edifying. To 
indicate more closely their contents in a few cases, several 
tracts of the first group treat of the Ten Commandments, of 
works of mercy, of the seven mortal sins; several discuss the 
duties belonging to the different stations and relations of life, 
while others treat of prayer, and explain the Pater JVoster and 
the Ave Maria, There are also tracts on the Lord’s Supper 
and on Confession and Absolution. To the second group— 
all treating of the Church, with its offices and members, 
institutions and functions—belong all those tracts which we 
have before mentioned, as defences of the itinerant preachers, 
and attacks upon their opponents. Others treat of the pastoral 
office itself—chiefly of the function of preaching, but also of 
the execution of the pastoral work at large, and of the life and 
conversation of the priests ; and one tract of this set is specially 
designed to show that it is the duty of earthly rulers and lords 
to hold the clergy to their duty in all these respects. 

Ever interesting himself vividly in all that stirred his 
countrymen and fatherland, Wycliffe could not remain 
unmoved when a crusade set forth from England which had 
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no other object in view but to fight for the cause of Urban VI. 
against the supporters of the rival Pope in Avignon, Clement 
VII, and, if possible, to overthrow the latter. At the head 
of this crusade was placed, not a nobleman skilled in war, but 
a prelate of the Church. During the peasants’ revolt in 1381, 
Henry le Spencer, Bishop of Norwich, was the first man who 
had the courage to oppose himself to the movement, not only 
when it began, but as long as the flood continued to rise, and 
when no one else had the spirit to resist it. He happened 
to be at his manor-house of Burlee when he heard that the 
people had risen in Norfolk. In a moment he set off to 
convince himself whether the fact was really so. Putting on 
his armour, at the head of a small following of eight lances 
and a few bowmen, he attacked a crowd of rebels, among 
whom were two of the ringleaders, whom he ordered to be 
beheaded upon the spot, and sent their heads to be set up in 
Newmarket. As he marched through the county, his forces 
increased at every step, for his resolution inspired new courage 
in the terrified knights and nobles. At North Walsham he 
came upon a fortified and barricaded camp of the rebels. 
This he immediately carried by storm under a blast of 
trumpets, himself leading the attack on horseback ; and, lance 
in hand, he dispersed the whole body, cut off their retreat, 
and after a great number had been slain took their leaders 
prisoners. Those who fled to the churches for safety, trusting 
to the right of asylum, were slain even at the altar with swords 
and lances. Among the leaders was John Lister, a dyer of 
Norwich, who had allowed himself to be styled King of 
Norfolk. The bishop in person sat in judgment on the 
ringleaders at Norwich, and condemned them to the gallows. 
A chronicler applauds him for this—‘that his eye spared no 
one, and that his hand was stretched out with joy for 
vengeance.’ From that day the Bishop of Norwich had a 
high reputation as a man of heroic fearlessness and energetic 
action; he was even accredited with the talent of military 
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command. No wonder that he was trusted to take the lead 
of a martial expedition which was to be a crusade. 

Perhaps it is not too bold a conjecture that Henry le 
Spencer had himself taken the initiative of the movement, 
and at his own instance had obtained a commission from 
Urban VI. to lead a crusade against the ‘Clementines,’ the 
adherents of the rival Pope. The Pope sent forth more than 
one bull, in which he empowered the Bishop of Norwich to 
collect and take the command of an army which should wage 
a holy war against Clement VII. and his abettors on the 
Continent, especially in France. Extensive powers were 
conferred upon the bishop for this end against Clement VII. 
and all his supporters, both clergy and laity. He was free 
to adopt all manner of measures against them—to banish, 
suspend, depose, and imprison, and also to seize their estates. 
Whosoever should personally take part in the crusade for a 
year, and whosoever should provide a crusader at his own 
cost, or whosoever should assist the undertaking with his 
purse and property, should receive a plenary absolution and 
the same rights and privileges as a crusader to the Holy Land. 

These bulls the bishop communicated to the members of 
Parliament in the session which met in November 1382, and 
published them by the dispersion of copies in all parts of the 
kingdom, which he caused to be posted up on the church 
doors and the monastery gates, that they might be patent to 
the knowledge of all. The bishop also, in virtue of ‘apostolic 
authority,’ drew up and issued Letters of Indulgence. And 
now an agitation was set on foot throughout the realm with a 
view of gaining the largest possible number to take a personal 
share in the crusade, and of inducing others to aid it, at least, 
with money and money’s worth. For some time the fruit of 
these efforts does not appear to have everywhere come up to 
the bishop’s wishes and needs. In a circular to the parish 
priests and chaplains of the diocese of York, he complains of 
the meagre result, and presses upon them the duty of calling 
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the attention of their parishioners to an opportunity so 
favourable for their souls’ salvation, and of moving those 
who were remiss, whether rich or poor, by judicious handling 
in the confessional, to do what was in their power for the 
enterprise ; all opposers of the undertaking it would be their 
duty to call before them, and to give intimation thereof to the 
bishop or his commissaries, as well as to send in accurate 
returns of all the contributions obtained. Circulars to the 
same effect were no doubt sent at the same time to the clergy 
of other dioceses. In addition, by a special commission from 
the Bishop of Norwich, the Mendicants of different Orders 
put forth the most strenuous exertions in the pulpit and the 
confessional to awaken enthusiasm for the approaching crusade, 
and to call forth rich offerings in its behalf. They had in 
their hands one mighty key to the hearts of men—the 
promised absolution from all guilt and penalty ; an absolution, 
however, which was only to be obtained at the price of 
contributions to the holy war. 

The undertaking was meant to be made the common affair 
of the whole English Church and nation. Archbishop Courtenay 
worked for it—at the instance, no doubt, of the Pope himself 
—by various mandates, which he issued simultaneously, April 
10, 1383, to the bishops of his province, and to the whole 
parish clergy of the kingdom, to the effect that in all churches 
prayers should be offered at Mass and in sermons for the 
crusaders and the success of their enterprise; that every 
Wednesday and Friday solemn processions should be made 
on behalf of the crusade; and all the parishioners should be 
exhorted to join in the prayers. A second mandate enjoined 
collections for the same object; and the third contains the 
credentials and recommendation of three agents and receivers 
of the Bishop of Norwich, appointed for the collection. No 
wonder that, when such extensive measures were adopted to 
secure success, an extremely large sum was in the end collected 
for the war-chest of the crusade. The sums obtained, not 
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only in gold and silver, but also in money’s worth, in jewels, 
ornaments, and rings, in silver spoons and dishes, contributed 
alike by men and women, and especially by ladies of rank and 
wealth, were incredibly great. One lady of rank is said to 
have contributed one hundred pounds of silver, and many 
persons gave far beyond their means, insomuch that even a 
clerical chronicler is of opinion that the national wealth, in so 
far as it lay in private hands, was endamaged. 

But the treasures of grace which were offered in return for 
contributions were also worth something: for the pardons 
which were offered by Papal authority were of virtue both 
for the living and the dead. It passed from mouth to mouth 
that one of the bishop’s commissaries had said that at their 
command angels descended from heaven to release souls in 
purgatory from their pain, and to translate them instantly to 
heaven. In another key, but with the same object of making 
the crusade popular, the archbishop, in his mandate of April 
10, 1383, seeks to stir up national feeling and English 
patriotism in support of the undertaking, by reminding the 
country that it is directed against France, the hereditary 
enemy of England; for France was the chief patron of the 
rival Pope; and by reminding it further, that the well-being 
of the State is inseparably connected with the interest of the 
Church ; while, in order to do away with the offence which 
every unprejudiced mind could not but take against the 
conduct of the war being put into the hands of a prelate, 
the archbishop gives the assurance that the only object of 
the war is to secure peace, 

Upon such proceedings as these, Wycliffe could neither 
look with favour, nor preserve silence respecting them. More 
than once he not only threw gleams of side light upon the 
crusade, but also discussed it thoroughly. In the summer 
of 1383 he published a small tract in Latin, bearing the 
title, ‘ Cruciata ; or, Against the War of the Clergy.’! In 


1 Cruciata, seu Contra Bellum Clericorum: Such is the title of a tract in 
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this pamphlet he illustrates the subject on different sides, 
and condemns the crusade and everything connected with it 
in the severest manner ; first, because it is a war, then because 
a war of which the Pope is the instigator is, under all 
circumstances, contrary to the mind of Christ; and, further, 
because the whole quarrel between the contending Popes has 
to do at bottom only with worldly power and mastery, which 
is a thing entirely unbefitting the Pope, and wholly contrary to 
the example of Christ. That every one who does anything to 
.aid this crusade shall obtain remission from all guilt and 
punishment is a lie and ‘an abomination of desolation in the 
holy place.’ The Mendicant Monks who promote this affair 
in their sermons, and take upon themselves the labour of 
collecting for it, are nothing else but enemies to the Church ; 
they and all the cardinals and Englishmen in the Papal Court 
who plunder the country in this manner must, before every- 
thing else, make restitution of this unrighteous lucre, if they 
would ever obtain forgiveness of their sins. 

I know no writing of Wycliffe in which, with a greater 
absence of all reserve, and in more incisive language, he laid 
bare and did battle against the anti-Christian spirit which lay 
in the great Papal schism in general, and particularly in the 
stirring up of an actual war for the purpose of annihilating one 
of the rival Popes by force of arms and the shedding of blood. 
He characterises the crusade as a persecution of true Christians, 
and as an inversion of the faith. It is a proof of the ascendency 
of the devil’s party, that kings and other powers tolerate the 
Pope’s command to banish and imprison every man who 
opposes his party or does not actively support it. There are 
now few men or none at all who have the courage to expose 
themselves to such martyrdom ; and yet never since the time 
of Christ has there been a better cause for which men could 
have suffered a martyr’s death; and never was there a more 
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glorious victory to be won by the man who has the courage to 
stand up on the Lord’s side. It is not enough that so many 
thousands of men should lose their lives, and that England 
should be sucked dry by the fraudulent spoliations of 
hypocrites: the worst of all is that many of those who fall 
in the crusade die in unbelief while taking part in this anti- 
Christian persecution, while the Antichrist pretends that they 
are absolved from all sin and penalty and enter at once into 
heaven. 

How is this miserable mischief to be remedied, which 
threatens in the end to bring the whole Church into confusion? 
To this question Wycliffe replies: ‘The whole schism is a 
consequence of the moral apostacy from Christ and His life 
of poverty and purity.’ If it is to be mended, the Church 
must be led back to the poor and humble life of Christ and 
to His pure Word. In conformity with this view, his thought 
in the first instance is of princes and rulers. He thinks that 
emperors and kings have done foolishly in providing the 
Church with lands and lordships; this they must set right 
again to the utmost of their power, and so restore peace. 
Wycliffe compares, in his rough manner, the schism of the 
two Popes to the quarrelling and worrying of two dogs over a 
bone, and thinks that princes should take away the bone itself, 
—that is, the worldly power of the Papacy,—for surely they do 
not bear the sword in vain. But a// Christ’s knights should in 
this cause stand true at the side of Christ’s faithful poor; all 
good soldiers of Christ should stand shoulder to shoulder ; 
this would enable them to win a great victory and renown. 
Yes! the whole of Christendom should take upon itself toil 
and trouble in order to put down wickedness, and restore the 
Church to the condition of apostolic purity, and to put an end 
to the means by which Antichrist misleads the Church. 

This memorial, written in the summer of 1383, enables us 
to perceive, in the clearest manner, that Wycliffe was not in 
the least intimidated by the inquisitorial proceedings which 
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Archbishop Courtenay had taken against him and his friends 
in the preceding year. He still speaks out in the most fearless 
and emphatic way against both the Popes, and against the 
crusade commanded by Urban VI., favoured by the arch- 
bishop, and undertaken by an English bishop. In a writing 
directly addressed to the primate himself, which must have 
been penned at the same date, Wycliffe plainly told him that 
he could not learn from Scripture that that crusade in defence 
of the Pope’s cause was a lawful measure, for only those works 
of man which are done from love have the Lord’s approval ; 
and neither the slaying of men nor the impoverishment of 
whole countries can be the outcome of love to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. And thus it is plain that there exists no valid and 
defensible ground for the endurance of martyrdom, for the 
impoverishment of the people, and for an undertaking causing 
so much anxiety and mischief. 

Of the crusade itself let it only be briefly remarked here, 
that the Bishop of Norwich embarked in May 1383, and, 
advancing from Calais, took several towns in Flanders. But 
after this rapid and successful beginning he lost time by laying 
siege to the city of Ypres; and after that he met with nothing 
but misfortune. His conquests were no sooner won than they 
were lost again, until at last he was fain to surrender Gravelines, 
which he had taken, in order to secure his unopposed return 
to England at the beginning of October. The crusade came 
to an ignominious end. Nor was that all. At the bar of 
Parliament, which met at the end of October, the bishop 
and the chief officers of his staff had to answer to various 
charges which were laid against them, and the King withheld 
from him his temporalities, which were not restored again 
till 1385. 

It was a melancholy satisfaction to Wycliffe that the crusade 
against which he had warned the nation came to such a 
wretched conclusion. In its utter failure he saw a judgment 
of God; only one thing was not yet clear to him, whether the 
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whole of God’s judgment was exhausted, or whether further 
punishment was yet to follow. 

It must have been in this year 1383, or the year following, 
that Wycliffe’s citation to Rome took place—if such a citation 
were indeed an historical fact. His biographers all agree in 
narrating that Pope Urban VI. summoned him to appear before 
his tribunal, but that Wycliffe excused himself in a letter 
addressed to the Pope himself, on the ground of his declining 
health, while giving, at the same time, a frank confession of his 
convictions,’ But it is passing strange that not one of them 
points to any contemporary account attesting the fact of such 
a citation. Of those ‘chroniclers’ to whom we are indebted 
for authentic data concerning Wycliffe’s person and life, there 
is not one who has so much as a single word respecting the 
Pope’s summons. The assumption of such a fact appears 
rather to rest entirely upon inferences drawn from a production 
of Wycliffe’s own pen, which, however, cannot in any case be 
regarded as an indubitable testimony to the fact in question. 
This is the so-called letter of Wycliffe to Pope Urban VI.? 
But this piece, when examined without prejudice, is neither a 
letter in form, nor in substance an excuse for non-compliance 
with a citation received. Not a single trace can be discovered 
in it of the form of a real letter—neither an address at the 
beginning, nor any other epistolary feature from beginning to 
end. Nor among the alleged letters of Wycliffe is this by any 
means the only one which has been erroneously included in 
this category ; while of all the letters which are indisputably 
such, there is not one which is without the characteristic 
address at least. Indeed, the way in which the piece mentions 
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the Pope is positive proof against the supposition that it was 
a letter addressed to the Pope himself. Not less than nine 
times is the Pope mentioned in this short composition, but, 
without exception, he is always spoken of in the third person ; 
he is never addressed directly. More than once Wycliffe 
refers to him as ‘our Pope,’ which is an indication that the 
writer had his countrymen before his mind; and when we add 
to this the circumstance that the discourse, which from the 
beginning to beyond the middle proceeds in the first person 
singular, and sounds like an entirely personal confession, passes 
over, towards the close, into the first person plural, and in two 
instances assumes the tone of a collective injunction, the con- 
jecture may not seem too bold, that we have before us either 
the fragment of a sermon, or of a declaration addressed to 
English readers. 

If we look about for any particular occasion which may 
have given rise to the document, it may be conjectured, with 
most probability, that Wycliffe put forth this declaration at the 
time when his friend Nicholas Hereford set out for Rome to 
make his answer before the Pope. Perhaps, also, what the 
writing really contains of the nature of excuse stands connected 
with the occasion which we have surmised, and is explained by 
it. Possibly Hereford himself may have wished and proposed 
that Wycliffe should undertake the journey to Rome along 
with him ; or possibly Wycliffe’s undertaking it might have been 
a step approved of by many of his friends as a proof of faith 
and courage, insomuch that it was hoped that if Wycliffe him- 
self should appear in Rome, a favourable issue for the common 
cause might be reasonably anticipated. On either supposition 
Wycliffe might see occasion to express his mind upon the subject; 
and certainly his words referring to the point sound more like 
a justification of himself to like-minded friends, than an excuse 
addressed to ecclesiastical superiors who had cited him to their 
bar ; but least of all do they sound like a reply to a summons 


which had issued to him direct from the Pope and the Curia. 
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These thoughts respecting the possible occasion of this 
remarkable writing claim to be nothing more than conjectures. 
But that the piece is not a letter to Pope Urban VI. is a point 
of which I have no manner of doubt. On the presumption of 
this negative fact all the judgments which have been hitherto 
pronounced upon the piece itself come to nothing, whether of 
admiration, for its bold, incisive, and ironical tone, according 
to some, or of censure for its dissembling and disrespectful 
spirit, according to others. If the writing, as we are convinced 
upon the evidence of its own contents, was really an address to 
men of the same convictions as himself, then neither was its 
author particularly courageous in making use of such sharp 
language, nor can he be charged with a disrespectful tone or a 
want of tact in his proceeding. 

Although this alleged citation to Rome must be relegated 
to the category of groundless traditions, still, Wycliffe’s life, in 
his latest years, was always in danger. He was well aware of 
this, and stood prepared to endure still further persecution for 
the cause of Christ, and even to end his life as a martyr. In 
the Zrialogus he speaks more than once on the subject—eg., 
where he says: ‘We have no need to go among the heathen 
in order to die a martyr’s death; we have only to preach 
persistently the law of Christ in the hearing of rich and 
worldly prelates, and instantly we shall have a flourishing 
martyrdom, if we hold out in faith and patience.’ 

It was for some time received in certain circles as a fact, 
that Wycliffe had either been banished from the country by 
the sentence of a tribunal, or betook himself into voluntary 
exile, from which, however, after some time, he must have 
returned. Foxe thinks that it may be gathered from Netter of 
Walden that Wycliffe was banished, or at least that he kept 
himself somewhere in hiding. In an expanded form the 
legend relates that Wycliffe went into spontaneous exile, and 
made a journey into Bohemia. The Bohemians were already 
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infected with heresy, but Wycliffe in person, it was alleged, 
was the first man who established them in the opinion that 
little reverence was due to the priesthood, and no consideration 
at all to the Pope. But I do not find in the chroniclers and 
other writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries a single 
trace of this legend ; it seems to have come into existence first 
in the sixteenth century. If I am not mistaken, it was the 
Italian Polydore Vergil who was the first to bring forward this 
fable. He had come to England, in 1509, as a Papal emissary, 
where, by the favour of Henry VIII., he obtained high prefer- 
ment in the Church, but afterwards returned in advanced age 
to his native country, where he died in 1555, in Urbino, the 
place of his birth. In his English history he told the above 
story with an air of confidence,’ although it appears to have 
been nothing better than a conjecture of his own brain, devised 
to furnish an explanation of the connection between Wycliffe 
and Hussitism, by means of a story which resembles very much 
the fantastic inventions of the Middle Age. 

This utterly baseless statement of the Italian was rejected, 
as it deserved, by Leland, his contemporary, and characterised 
by him as ‘a vanity of vanities’ and a dream. But the most 
important of Leland’s writings, including his work on the 
British writers, were not printed till a hundred and eighty years 
later; and so his rejection of Vergilius’s bold invention re- 
mained unknown to most writers, which accounts for the story 
having still found credit here and there—as with Bishop Bale, 
from whom it passed over to Flacius and others. 

It is a fact to which there attaches not the slightest doubt, 
that Wycliffe spent the last years of his life, without a break, 
in his own country, and in the town of Lutterworth, where 
he was parish priest. There is no probability even in the 
allegation that he was fain to keep very quiet, in order not to 
draw upon himself the attention of his adversaries. On the 
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contrary, it is proved by the writings which he published 
during the last three years of his life, including the Z7zalogus 
and numerous Latin and English tracts, in which, for the most 
part, he wields a sharp pen and adopts a resolute tone, that 
his energy was by no means diminished nor his courage 
abashed. 

The gracious protection of God was over him. His 
enemies must needs leave him undisturbed. This inactive 
course, indeed, may also have been recommended to them by 
the circumstance (which cannot have remained unknown to 
them) that Wycliffe had suffered a paralytic stroke towards the 
close of 1382, and was totally disabled thereby from appear- 
ing again upon the public stage, although his mental power 
and force of character remained unimpaired. Yet even the 
personal credit of Wycliffe as a believing Christian remained 
unassailed up to his death. It is true, indeed, that a number 
of Articles which were imputed to him were condemned 
as errors, and, in part, as heresies; and in several mandates 
of the heads of the Church he was designated by name as 
under suspicion of erroneous teaching. But no judgment had 
ever been pronounced upon his ferson by his ecclesiastical 
superiors ; Wycliffe was never in his lifetime judicially declared 
to be a teacher of error or a heretic; he was never even 
formally threatened with the ban of excommunication. He 
continued not only in possession of his office and dignity 
as rector of Lutterworth, but also in high estimation as a 
Christian and priest with his parishioners and his countrymen, 
till he was seized with a second stroke, and two days after- 
wards was permitted to breathe his last in peace. 

While the year and the day of the Reformer’s birth must 
remain unknown, the date of his death admits of being 
determined with precision. Differences, indeed, are not 
wanting in the accounts which have come down to us. 
Walsingham gives 1385 as the date, and Oudin, the literary 
historian, determines for 1387. Two testimonies, however, 
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are extant—the one of an official and the other of a private 
character, which are quite decisive upon the point. The first 
is an entry in the Episcopal register of Lincoln, made in 
the time of Bishop Bockingham—in the days of Wycliffe’s 
immediate successor in the rectory, and indeed as early as the 
year 1385. It is probable that a question had arisen respect- 
ing the right of collation to the benefice, occasioned by the 
fact that Wycliffe had been nominated to the living by King 
Edward III. An inquiry, therefore, had been made by 
commissaries upon the subject; an entry was engrossed in 
the register recording the result of their investigation ; and this 
record establishes the fact that the nomination of Wycliffe to 
the parish had been made by the King on account of the then 
minority of the patron. It is in connection with this that the 
death of Wycliffe, on December 31, 1384, is officially specified ; 
and we can hardly imagine any proof more documentary, 
older, or more trustworthy. 

The other testimony referred to, though only that of a 
private individual, has all the force of a declaration upon oath 
from the mouth of a contemporary, of even an eye-witness. 
Thomas Gascoigne, Doctor of Theology, and Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford from 1443 to 1445, who died in 
1457, received and wrote down a communication respecting 
the death of Wycliffe in the year 1441 from the mouth of the 
priest, John Horn, then eighty years of age, under solemn 
asseveration of the truth of what he communicated. The 
declaration was to this effect, that Wycliffe, after having 
suffered for two years from the effects of a paralytic stroke, on 
Innocents’ Day of the year 1384, while hearing Mass in his 
parish church at Lutterworth, sustained a violent stroke, at the 
moment of the elevation of the host, and sank down on the 
spot. His tongue in particular was affected by the seizure, so 
that from that moment he never spoke a single word more, 
and remained speechless till his death, which took place on 
Saturday evening—Silvester’s Day, December 31, 1384, and 
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the eve of the Feast of Christ’s Circumcision. This declara- 
tion was confirmed on oath by the aged priest, John Horn, 
who must have been a young man of three-and-twenty in the 
year of Wycliffe’s death; and it is entirely credible in every 
respect. 

Adversaries of his work pursued him with fanatical 
outpourings of contumely even beyond his grave. Here are 
the words of a chronicler who has been frequently named 
before —‘On the Feast of the Passion of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, John Wycliffe—that instrument of the devil, that 
enemy of the Church, that author of confusion to the common 
people, that idol of heretics, that image of hypocrites, that 
originator of schism, that son of hatred, that corner of lies— 
being struck by the horrible judgment of God, was struck 
with palsy, and continued to live in that condition until St. 
Silvester’s Day, on which he breathed out his malicious spirit 
into the abodes of darkness.’’ There is no need at the 
present day to use any protest against words so full of venom 
as these; but at the point where such and so great a man 
withdraws from the stage of history, we feel it to be a duty to 
gather up again the various features of intellect and heart 
which have come before us in tracing the course of his life, and 
once more to present them in the form of a complete portrait. 


8. CHARACTER OF WYCLIFFE AND HIS IMPORTANT PLACE 
IN HIsToRY 


The importance of Wycliffe, as seen from an age five hundred 
years later than his own time, is in no respect less imposing 
than it seemed to his contemporaries, in so far as they were 
not preoccupied by party prejudice against him. But the 
judgment of the present time must needs differ from that of 
bis own period, as to where the chief importance of his 
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personality and work lay. To the men of his own age his 
greatness and his chief distinction lay in his intellectual 
pre-eminence. Not only his adherents, but even his 
opponents, looked upon him as having no living equal in 
learning and scientific ability—to all eyes he shone as the 
star of the first magnitude. But these judgments referred 
exclusively to scholastic learning in philosophy and theology ; 
and Wycliffe’s mastery as a scholastic lost immensely in value 
with scholasticism itself, in the eyes of later generations. We 
frankly confess, notwithstanding, that in our opinion this 
depreciation has been carried too far, and that Wycliffe’s 
scientific importance is wont, for the most part, to be under- 
valued unduly. This fact admits of explanation from various 
circumstances. First of all, the very unsatisfactory condition 
in which the text of the Zyialogus existed till recently was 
answerable for much of the disfavour into which Wycliffe fell 
as a writer. Much also in his writings which appears faulty 
in our eyes is to be put to the account, not of the man himself, 
but of his age, and of the usages, not always the best, of the 
scholastic style. The utterly unclassical Latinity, the lumbering 
heaviness of the style, the syllogistic forms and methods in 
which inquiries were conducted,—these and other features are 
all characteristics which were common to scholastic literature 
in general. Even the practice observable in Wycliffe of often 
repeating himself to an extraordinary degree, not only in 
different works upon the same subject, but even in the course 
of one and the same work, was a common fault which he 
shared with many other scholastic writers of the period. A — 
reader who keeps all this in view will be on his guard against 
censuring too severely faults and imperfections which Wycliffe 
had in common with the age in which he lived. 

On the other hand, this very mastery of Wycliffe as a 
scholastic deserves a more just recognition in the present age 
than it usually receives. The high intellectual position which 
was accorded to him was needed to protect him from the 
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malignant attacks which threatened him as a ‘ Biblicist,’ and a 
severe critic of Roman doctrine. This, to be sure, was only a 
secondary benefit of his scientific eminence ; but undoubtedly 
the extraordinary acuteness of his dialectics, the intellectual 
force of his criticism, and the concentrated unity of the 
principles which form the immutable basis of his thinking, are 
worthy of a more unreserved recognition than is now usually 
accorded to them. 

The many-sidedness of his mind also deserves to be 
considered. He has an eye for the most different things— 
a lively interest for the most manifold questions. Upon 
occasion of an inquiry on the subject of slavery, for example, 
he comes to speak of the laws of optics; at another time the 
thought of mental intuition and the idea of the operations of 
grace lead him to refer to the laws of corporeal vision. On 
one occasion he illustrates the moral effect of sin by which the 
soul is separated from the fellowship of the blessed, by pointing 
to chemical analysis, by which the most different elements of a 
compound body are detached from one another and separated 
in space. How love waxes cold (Matt. xxiv. 12) he illustrates 
in a sermon by a reference to physical laws, and to the colder 
atmosphere of the mountain summits. To describe moral 
watchfulness, he calls in the explanations of naturalists 
respecting the physiological genesis of sleep. Geometrical 
and arithmetical relations he frequently introduces in con- 
nection with the investigation of certain ideas ; and he has a 
special partiality for the treatment of subjects relating to 
national economics. The fact that in his references to the 
natural sciences his notions are now and then fantastical and 
far from clear, cannot with justice lay him open to any 
suspicion of ignorance on such subjects; for who would 
demand of him—a man who had no pretensions to be a 
professed physicist—that he should have been four or five 
centuries in advance of his own time? It is certainly well 
worth remarking how mathematical, physical, naturalistic, and 
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social ideas all pour in a full stream into his many-sided and 
richly furnished mind. 

Another characteristic feature of Wycliffe is the critical 
spirit which inspires him. It cannot be denied, indeed, that 
he, too, innocently repeats several sagas and legends which 
passed for sterling coin in the Middle Age—eg., that the 
Apostle John changed forest leaves into gold, and pebbles on 
the seashore into precious stones. In this respect, as in 
others, Wycliffe pays tribute to his own time. For the 
Middle Age has a certain fantastical legendary spirit of its 
own, by which things shape themselves to it in grotesque 
forms, like the mirage which conjures up distant objects as if 
they were near at hand, but in reversed position. Historical 
events and relations received thereby a romantic colouring. 
The age lacked true historical sense—it was wanting most 
of all in critical endowment. To this legend-world of the 
Middle Age belongs in particular the Saga of the Donation of 
Constantine. ‘The endowment of the Papal See with territory 
and people, the landed possessions of the Church, and her 
entire secularisation,—all these evils which Wycliffe fights 
against had their source, according to the view which he 
shares with the centuries before him, in the supposed donation 
of the Emperor. 

It cannot be denied, notwithstanding, that Wycliffe was 
endowed with a remarkable gift of criticism. In proof of 
this we must not lay too much stress upon the fact that 
when the authority of one of the Fathers is brought into the 
field against him—as, e.g., of Augustine himself—he does not 
at once acknowledge himself to be defeated, but first of all 
investigates, by a thorough examination, whether the meaning 
of Augustine, in the quoted place or elsewhere, is really 
entirely opposed to himself. Of higher importance is the 
circumstance that Wycliffe mentions Church legends occasion- 
ally with undisguised doubts of their truth—e.g., the legend 
that the child whom the Redeemer on one occasion called to 
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Him and placed in the midst of His disciples (Matt. xviii. ) 
was St. Martial, whom Peter at a later period sent into Gaul. 
But the most decisive fact here is this, that Wycliffe, instead 
of accepting at once and without more ado the whole 
condition of the Church as to doctrine, ordinances, and 
usages, just as it stood and was recognised in his time, turned 
upon it all a scrutinising glance, and subjected the whole to 
a rigid examination. However undeniably Wycliffe shares in 
the weak points of scholasticism, he is still free enough from 
prepossession, and has still enough of the critical vein to see 
how much useless straw the ordinary scholastic was still 
addicted to thrashing. It is nothing unusual with him to 
express his contempt of the many subtleties (argutiae fictitae) 
in which men still dealt so much, and the multitude of 
baseless possibilities with which they still occupied their 
heads. He earnestly calls upon men to renounce all such 
utterly superfluous labour of the brain, and to occupy them- 
selves instead with solid and useful truths (veritates solidae et 
utiles)—all of them thoughts tending towards an emancipation 
from scholasticism—to a reformation of science. 

Still further, it is frequent with him to distinguish between 
what has come down from antiquity and that which is of 
later date, which the men of the last centuries, the moderns, 
had introduced. But ‘old Christian,’ with him, means what 
belonged to the original, the Primitive Church — ecclesia 
primitiva, and precisely for this reason the ultimate standard 
for him is the Bible—‘ the law of Christ,’ as he calls it. From 
this purely Protestant spirit of criticism sprang his free and 
manly contention against various usurpations of the Papacy 
and abuses of the hierarchy, against many particulars of the 
Roman Catholic worship, and even against several articles of 
Roman doctrine—e.g., the doctrine of Transubstantiation. To 
conduct such a criticism, a holy zeal for the truth and honour 
of God, moral resolution, and manly courage, were indis- 
pensable. In a word, the critical genius of Wycliffe was not 
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merely an efflux of scientific power and independence, but 
also a fruit of moral sentiment and of Christian character. 

It is not, however, in his intellect that Wycliffe’s 
personality centres, but in his will and character. With him, 
so far as I see, all thinking, every intellectual achievement, 
was always a way to an end—a means of moral action and 
work—it never terminated in itself. And this serves to 
explain, apart from the fact that Wycliffe shared in many of 
the faults of his time, many of the weak sides of his 
performances as an author. There are, speaking generally, 
two kinds of natures—one manifesting itself in art, the other 
in practical action. Natures of the former class seek their 
satisfaction in the works which they complete—the painter in 
his pictures, the sculptor in the plastic forms which he 
produces, the musician in his harmonic creations, the poet in 
his poetry, and the prose writer in his prose. That every 
part of the work should make the wished-for impression ; that 
the whole should make an unity complete in itself; that the 
form should so shape itself in harmony with the substance as 
to give full satisfaction to the mind, and be at once lovable 
and fair, elevating and attractive,—to these ends is directed 
all the effort of the artist. That is the reason why one 
sketch after another is made and thrown away, and attempt 
follows upon attempt; the thinking mind, the critical eye, 
the improving hand, the smoothing file, never rest till a 
perfect work stands before the artist. To these artistic 
natures, certainly, Wycliffe does not belong, but as certainly 
to the men of practical action and work. It is not beauty of 
form, not its harmony and the full expression of it—in a word, 
not the work itself as a completed performance which floats 
before the eye of such men; it is in action and work 
themselves that they seek their satisfaction—in the service of 
the truth, in the furthering of the good, in work for man’s 
weal and God’s glory. To this class of natures Wycliffe 
belonged. At no time was it his aim to give to his addresses, 
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sermons, scientific works, popular writings, etc., an artistic 
shape, to polish them, to bring them to a certain perfection 
of form; but to join his hand with others in the fellowship of 
labour, to communicate to others what he knew, to serve his 
native country, to promote the glory of God, the kingdom of 
Christ, and the salvation of souls. That was what he wanted 
to do, and to serve God therein was his joy and satisfaction. 
If only what he said was understood ; if his spoken word was 
only kindling to men’s souls, whether spoken from the chair 
or the pulpit; if his written word was only effective, and his 
action was only followed by any good fruit,—then it troubled 
him little that his style was thought to be without finish or 
without beauty, or perhaps even wearisome; in the end he 
neither knew nor cared how it stood with his productions in 
these latter respects. 

It is true that the repetitions which Wycliffe allowed 
himself go far beyond the permissible limit. And even this 
is not all. His treatment of a subject generally moves in a 
very free and easy manner; a strict logical disposition of his 
matter is missing often enough. He frequently allows himself 
to digress from his proper subject, and is obliged to remind 
himself at last that he has lost sight for a time of his main 
topic. The structure of his sentences is extremely loose—a 
circumstance which adds much to the difficulty of arriving at 
his true and exact meaning; and the diction has rarely 
anything closely allied to the thought, well-weighed, or 
carefully chosen. In one word, the style and presentation 
are lacking in precisely those qualities of well-proportioned 
and harmonious form, artistic inspiration, zsthetic perfection, 
which we account classical. 

But, in compensation for these defects, Wycliffe always 
communicates Aimse/f as he is,—his whole personality, 
undissembled, true, and full. As a preacher, as well as a 
writer, he is always the whole man. Scarcely any one has 
stamped his own personality upon his writings in a higher 
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degree, or has carried more of morality into his action 
than Wycliffe. Wherein, then, consists the peculiarity of his 
personality ? 

Wycliffe was not a man of feeling, but a man of intellect. 
Luther was a genial soul. On one occasion he begs his 
readers to take his words, however mocking and biting they 
may be, ‘as spoken from a heart which could not do otherwise 
than break with its great sorrow.’ Wycliffe never said such 
a thing of himself, He is a man in whom the intellcct 
predominates—pure, clear, sharp, penetrating. With Wycliffe 
it is as if one felt the sharp, fresh, cool breath of the morning 
air before sunrise; while in Luther we feel something of the 
kindly warmth of the morning sun himself. It was only 
possible to a predominantly intellectual nature to lay so great 
stress as Wycliffe did upon the demonstration of the Christian 
verities. Even in the Fathers of the Church he puts a 
specially high value upon the philosophical proofs which they 
allege in support of the doctrines of the Christian faith. 
Manifestly it is not merely a result of education and of the 
scholastic tone of his age, but in no small degree the outcome 
of his own individuality, that the path in which he moves 
with so strong a preference is that of speculation, and even of 
dialectical demonstration. 

In Wycliffe, along with the intellectual element thus 
decidedly expressed, there is harmoniously combined a 
powerful will, equally potent in independent action and 
energetic in opposition—a firm and tenacious, a manly, yea, 
a heroic will. It is impossible to read Wycliffe’s writings 
with an unprejudiced and susceptible mind, without being laid 
hold of by the strong manhood of mind which everywhere 
reveals itself, There is a force and fulness of character in 
his feeling and language which makes an overmastering 
impression, and keeps the mind enchained. Wycliffe sets 
forth his convictions, it is true, in a learned manner, with 
dialectical illustration and scholastic argumentativeness, 
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And yet one sees that it is by no means a one-sided 
intellectual interest alone which moves him. His conviction 
has unmistakably a moral source. He confesses openly 
himself that the conviction of the truth is reached much 
more in a moral way than by pure intellect and science. 

It is certain that he arrived at his own convictions more 
in a moral than a merely intellectual way; and hence his 
utterances have equally the stamp of decisive thinking, and 
of energetic moral earnestness. We recognise everywhere 
the moral pathos, the holy earnestness, which wells up from 
the conscience and the depths of the soul. And hence the 
concentrated moral force which he always throws into the 
scale. Whether he is compelled to defend himself against 
the imputation of petty by-ends and low-minded feeling, or 
whether he is speaking to the consciences of those who give 
their whole study to human traditions instead of God’s Word, 
or whether he takes occasion to address moral warnings to 
young men, he invariably delivers his pithy words with a 
fulness of moral earnestness and with an arresting force. 
From the intensity with which he throws his whole soul into 
his subject springs also the warmth of feeling with which 
Wycliffe at one time repudiates that which he is opposing, 
and at other times rejoices in some conquest which he has 
won. Not rarely he manifests a moral indignation and 
horror in the very midst of a learned investigation, where one 
is not at all prepared for such an outburst of flaming feeling. 
At other times, in the very middle of a disputation with 
opponents, he breaks out into joyful thanksgiving and praise 
to God that he has been set free from the sophisms by which 
they are still held fast. The contrast between trains of 
scholastic reasoning and such sudden outpourings of feeling 
is surprising and arresting ina high degree; and this inner 
fire of inspiration and heart-fervour, long hidden beneath the 
surface, and only now and then darting forth its tongues of 
flame, well explains and excuses many literary faults. For 
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whence come these frequent outbursts? and whither do they 
tend? In very many cases Wycliffe enters into regions of 
thought into which he is drawn by his heart and the innermost 
feeling of his soul. Often in such episodical passages have 
I come upon the most elevating outpourings of his moral 
pathos—the most precious utterances of a healthy piety. If 
we follow him in such places, we find no reason to regret it. 
The reader accompanies the author with growing veneration 
and love; and at the close he will not only be fain to forgive 
him for a digression, but in spirit he warmly presses his hand 
with elevated feeling and a thankful heart. What seemed a 
literary fault proves, upon an unprejudiced and deeper view, 
to be a moral excellence. 

The intense feeling and warmth of the man manifests itself 
ever and anon in the personal apostrophes which he addresses 
to an opponent, as well as in the manner in which he very 
often speaks of himself in quite a personal way. On all 
occasions, indeed, he comes forward with entire straight- 
forwardness and unreserved sincerity; never in any way 
concealing the changes of opinion through which he has, it 
may be, passed; openly confessing the fact when he has 
previously done homage to an error; declaring frankly what 
are his aims, and praying that by the help and in the fear of 
God he may be steadfast to the end. As a preacher, in 
particular, Wycliffe at all times proves himself a man of 
perfect integrity, and at every stage of his inner development 
reflects it faithfully as in a mirror. At all times, whatever 
was highest and best in the convictions at which he had arrived 
he truthfully published from the pulpit ; and from this perfect 
integrity and honour it comes to pass that his sermons furnish 
a standard for the state of his knowledge and manner of 
thinking at every stage of his career. 

The personality of Wycliffe includes also a rich vein of 
wit and humour. To these he often allows a diverting play 
of cheerful banter, as when, in speaking of the practice of 
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taking money in the confessional, as though penitence could 
prove itself to be genuine in that way, he indulges in the 
word-play—vevera non jurisdictio sed falsa jurisfictio ; or when, 
in his investigations on Church property, he mentions, on 
the basis of an old legend, that when the Apostle Paul was 
on his way to Jerusalem with the money which he had 
collected for the Church there, his road was beset with 
robbers, whereas at all other times, he added, the apostle 
travelled in perfect safety, because Cantabit vacuus coram 
Jatrone viator. Even in the midst of serious discussions and 
in polemical pieces, he loves now and then to strike a more 
cheerful note. On one occasion he says :—‘ Fortune has no 
such kind intentions for me as that I should be in a position 
to bring forward any proof on matters of Church property 
which could have any weight in the eyes of the doctor (a learned 
opponent with whom Wycliffe was at the time engaged). To 
every proof which I have produced, his reply has commonly 
been, that it is defective both in substance and form. But 
verily that is not the way to untie knots, for so might a 
magpie contradict all and every proof. I proposed the 
question whether the King of England is entitled to deprive 
the clergy who are his subjects of the temporalities, when 
they transgress. In reply, he slily leaves the question in this 
form unanswered, and introduces quite a different subject— 
like the woman, who, when asked, “‘ How far is it to Lincoln?” 
gave for answer—“ A bag full of plums.” Like hers is his 
answer: “The King cannot take away from his clergy any 
of their temporalities, devi manu ;” 7.e., he cannot strip them 
of their property by an exercise of arbitrary power.’ 

When certain theologians of his day by their scholastic 
sophistry almost made sport of the Bible, by first maintaining 
that, in many particulars, its language is impossible and 
offensive, z.e., when taken according to the letter, or in the 
carnal verbal sense; and then, professing the deepest reverence 
for the Scriptures, pretended to redeem their honour by a 
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different translation, —Wycliffe’s opinion of them was, that 
they come in sheep’s clothing, but bite with fox’s teeth, and 
thrust out, to boot, an otter’s tail. It is just what the fox 
does when he makes peace with the poultry and gets into the 
hen-roost. He is no sooner in than he falls to work and 
makes good use of his teeth. When they pretend that the 
Scriptures cannot have the apparent sense, but only the 
orthodox sense which they put forward, is it not, in fact, 
says Wycliffe, as unworthy a proceeding as to bring a false 
accusation against a man, though it is acknowledged imme- 
diately after that he has been lied against, or to break a man’s 
head, though directly afterwards a healing plaster is handed 
to him ? 

In such cases, indeed, his wit and humour easily pass over 
into mockery and sarcasm ; and hence an objection sometimes 
made by his opponents that he had recourse to satire as a 
controversial weapon. In one place I find him defending 
himself against the accusation of having allowed himself to 
use irony against an opponent. ‘If,’ says he, ‘He who sitteth 
in the heavens laughs at them (Ps. il. 4), so also may all men 
who stand on God’s side bring that school of theologians to 
’ shame with raillery, with reproaches, or with proofs, as God 
has given them severally the ability. Elijah, too, poured out 
bitter mockery and scorn upon the priests of Baal (1 Kings 
xviii. 27), and Christ Himself severely reproached the Pharisees 
in rough and disdainful words (Matt. xxii.) When any one, 
from a motive of love to his neighbour, breaks out into words 
of reproach and scorn, in order to defend God’s honour 
and to preserve the Church from errors, such a man, if 
uninfluenced by revenge and ambition, does a work worthy 
of praise.’ 

The monks especially are a butt for his ridicule. In one 
place he has occasion to speak of the prayers of the monks, 
and he remarks that a principal motive which induces men to 
institute monastic foundations is the delusive notion that the 
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prayer of a monk is of more value than all temporal goods ; and 
yet it does not at all look as if the prayer of those cloistered 
folks were so very powerful, unless, indeed, it be supposed 
that God listens to them more than to other men, on account 
of their red cheeks and their fat lips. Wycliffe occasionally 
caricatures the monks in still greater detail. Of the Begging 
Friars he goes so far as to say that ‘they are like the tortoises, 
which quickly find their way, one close after the other, 
through the whole country. They are even on a footing of 
familiarity with noble lords and ladies, for they penetrate 
every house, into the most secret chambers, like the lap-dogs 
of women of rank.’ A saying of his has been preserved by 
the learned Carmelite, Thomas Netter of Walden, which 
reveals to us the tart humour of the man. Netter tells us 
that Wycliffe said of the Mendicant Orders, that no word of 
Christ can be found to justify their institution save that one 
—‘I know you not’ (Matt. xxv. 12). Many examples of 
Wycliffe’s homely vernacular are already known from the 
Trialogus, as, é.g., When he said of the Mendicants and their 
letters of brotherhood, that ‘they sell the cat in a bag.’ 
Even in sermons he does not shun the use of such strong 
expressions; as when, in speaking of certain arguments 
which were used by the Mendicants to prove the pretended 
antiquity of their Orders (which was alleged, in the case of 
the Carmelites, to go back to the days of Elijah of Carmel, 
their founder), he characterises their argumentation as ‘ worse 
than the sophistry of apes.’ 


Although the personality of Wycliffe comes out in his_ 


writings thus strongly, this by no means implies that he had 
any wish or design to put himself forward. On the contrary, 
he desires to place in the foreground One far higher than 
himself, the Lord Christ. His wish is to prepare the way for 
Him—as once did John the Baptist—his design is to promote 
God’s glory and Christ’s cause. In face of a reproach which 
one of his opponents had cast at him, that he set forth 
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unusual views from a motive of ambition or of hostile 
feeling, he gives this solemn assurance in a passage already 
mentioned :—‘Let God be my witness, that before every- 
thing I strive for God’s glory and the good of the Church, 
from reverence of Holy Scripture, and adherence to the law 
of Christ.’ He has the consciousness, in all humility and in 
joyful confidence, that it is the cause of God, and of the Cross 
and Gospel of Christ, for which he fights and labours. And 
just because it is not with his own petty honour but with the 
honour of God that he has to do, he does not even hesitate 
in making some confessions from which otherwise a concern 
for his own personal credit would have held him back, e.g., 
‘I confess that in my own case I have often, from a motive 
of vain ambition, departed from the doctrine of Scripture 
both in my reasonings and my replies, while my aim was to 
attain the show of fame among the people, and at the same 
time to strip off the pretensions of ambitious sophists.’ This 
consciousness that he was contending not for himself, but 
for God’s honour and Christ’s cause, was also the source of 
the joyful courage and the confident hope of final victory 
which filled his breast even in the menacing prospect of 
persecution; and, perhaps, even of an approaching death- 
blow to himself and his fellow-combatants. He grew holy 
himself with the holy aims which he pursued; his personal 
character was exalted by the cause which he served; and the 
cause which he served was never the truth as mere knowledge, 
but the truth as a power unto godliness. He has always and 
everywhere in view the moral kernel, ‘the fruits’; not the 
leafage, but the fruit, is everything in his regard. It was 
from glowing zeal for the cause of God, sincere love to the 
souls of men, upright conscientiousness before God, and 
heartfelt longing for the reformation of the Church of Christ, 
that he put forth all his energetic and indefatigable labours for 
the restoration of the Church to her original purity and freedom, 
in which she had flourished in the primitive Christian age. 
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And what was the character of these reformation efforts of 
Wycliffe? This does not admit of being defined in simple 
and few words, and for this reason, that his reformation ideas 
passed through different transmutations and developments, 
precisely the same as those of his whole personality. Wycliffe, 
indeed, from the time when, in mature age, he entered upon 
public life and drew attention upon himself, down to the end 
of his career, was always inspired by the reformational spirit. 
That the Church as she then stood was suffering under evil 
conditions ; that she stood in indispensable need of renovation 
and reform—this was and ever remained his firm conviction, 
and for this object he at all times continued to do what 
he could. But what the worst of these conditions were, and 
how they were to be remedied—on these points he thought 
differently at a later period from what he did in his earlier 
life. In middle life his reformational views bore an entirely 
ecclesiastico-political complexion ; in the last six years of his 
course, from 1378, the political points of view retreated more 
into the background, and the religious motives came to the 
front. In the first twelve years of his public activity, the 
worst mischief of the Church appeared to him to be the 
usurpations of the Papacy upon the sovereign rights of the 
English Crown, the financial spoliation of the country for the 
benefit of the Curia in Avignon, the general secularisation of 
the clergy, including the monasteries and foundations, simony 
and the corruption of morals—all these evils were ecclesiastico- 
political matters ; and accordingly the means and ways of 
remedying them which he recommended, and in part himself 
applied, were chiefly of an ecclesiastico-political character. 
State legislation and administrative measures were called for— 
it was the duty of Crown and Parliament, king and lords, to 
stem these evils, while he himself laboured to remove them by 
the light of knowledge, in the way of instruction, conviction, 
and admonition. 


There was truth in all this ; and yet the end aimed at was 
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not to be reached in this way, for the weed was not plucked 
up by the root; with the best intentions, a wrong road was 
taken. Of this stage of Wycliffe’s work, but only of this, what 
Luther said is true—that he attacked only the life of the 
Church, and not her doctrine. But in the last stage of his 
work Wycliffe undoubtedly went further and dug deeper. 
The Church’s doctrine as well as her life now engaged his 
attention, and in more than one article was emphatically 
assailed. His first step was to set forth with the utmost 
clearness, and to assert with the greatest decision, the funda- 
mental principle that Holy Scripture alone is infallibly true 
and an absolute standard of truth. No one, for centuries, 
had so clearly recognised this truth, and established and 
defended it with such emphasis, as Wycliffe. And not only did 
he learnedly and in a literary form maintain this Protestant 
principle, as we may well call it, but he also carried it into 
actual life, and practically applied it, by the institution of 
Biblical itinerant preaching, by the English translation of the 
Bible, as well as by Scripture commentaries and popular 
tracts. Wycliffe, however, did not stop with laying the 
foundation. With the Bible, as a touchstone, in his hand, 
he also examined several chief articles of the dominant 
theology of his time, found them to be untenable, and from 
that moment fought against them with all the fiery zeal of 
which he was capable: especially the doctrine of the sacraments, 
and in particular from the year 1381, the Romish-scholastic 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, and chiefly the article touching 
Transubstantiation. That was an important piece of reforma- 
tional criticism. But it was neither the only nor the most 
important piece, though it was the criticism which most 
forcibly arrested the attention of the world. Still weightier 
was the doctrine of Wycliffe touching Christ and the Church, 
That Christ alone is our Mediator, Saviour, and Leader, that 
He alone is the real and governing Head of His Church— 
this is what we may well call the material principle of the 
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theology of Wycliffe, just as the sole authority of Holy 
Scripture may be called its formal principle. This fundamental 
principle of the sole mediation of Christ has an intimate 
connection with the evangelical doctrine of justification by 
faith alone; and while it is true that the setting forth of the 
latter doctrine by Luther was an immense advance beyond 
Wycliffe, a memorable deepening of insight, and a felicitous 
seizure of truth in the power of Divine light and guidance, to 
Wycliffe must still be attributed the prophetic thought—a 
thought of large reformational reach and bearing—of Christ 
alone as our Mediator and Saviour. With this harmonises his 
idea of the Church as the whole body of the elect. Indeed, 
this latter idea stands in the most profound connection with 
Wycliffe’s fundamental view of Christ Himself. For that 
Augustinian conception of the Church forms with Wycliffe the 
conscious opposite to the clerical, hierarchical, and Popish 
idea of it; and it rests precisely upon the principle that the 
true Church is the Body of Christ. Proof enough all this, 
that Wycliffe examined and attacked not the life alone, but 
also the doctrine, of the Church of his time. 

If we look back from Wycliffe in order to compare him 
with his Continental precursors, and to obtain a scale by 
which to measure his personal importance, the fact which first 
of all presents itself is, that Wycliffe exhibits in a con- 
centrated form, in his own person, that reform movement of 
the preceding centuries which traced the corruption of the 
Church to its secularisation by means of worldly property, 
honour, and power, and which aimed to renew and improve 
its condition by leading it back to a state of apostolic 
poverty. 

What, after Gregory VII.’s time, Arnold of Brescia, and the 
community of the Waldenses, Francis of Assisi and the 
Mendicant Orders, had all in various ways aimed to effect ; 
what St. Bernard of Clairvaux had so devoutly longed for— 
the return of the Church of Christ to an apostolic life and 
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walk—the same object filled the soul of Wycliffe, in the first 
period of his public activity. The modern idea of the State 
as opposed to the hierarchical ideal, which began to dawn upon 
men’s minds after the struggle between Boniface VIII. and 
Philip the Fair; which found in Marsiglio of Padua, John of 
Jandun, and William of Occam, its eloquent advocates and 
representatives, and which called forth so lively a sympathy 
among the English people in the middle of the fourteenth 
century—this idea was not only taken up by Wycliffe, but also 
utilised by him for the practical object of Church reform. In 
establishing and defending as a first principle the authority 
of Holy Scripture as the sole standard of Christian truth, and 
in practically labouring for Bible-reading and the spread of 
Biblical knowledge among the people, he was to some extent 
following in the footsteps of the Waldenses. But he does not 
appear to have been aware of this fact. There is nothing to 
show that he was indebted to them for any of his reforming 
ideas and methods; while it is certain that neither the 
Waldenses, nor any others before him, had asserted the 
authority of the Bible with a clearness, stringency, and 
emphasis equal to his. 

In the collective history of the Church of Christ, Wycliffe 
- marks an epoch chiefly on the ground that he was the earliest 
personal embodiment of the evangelical Reformer. Before him, 
it is true, many ideas of reform and many efforts in the 
direction of it crop up here and there, which even led to 
conflicts of opinion and collisions of parties, and to the 
formation of whole reformed societies. But Wycliffe is the first 
important historical personage who devotes himself to the 
work of Church reform with the entire power of a master 
mind, and with the full force of will and joyful self-sacrifice of 
a man in Christ. To that work he devoted the labours of 
a life, in obedience to the earnest pressure of conscience, and 
in confident trust that ‘his labour was not in vain in the 
Lord.’ He did not conceal from himself that the labours of 
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‘evangelical men’ would in the first instance be opposed and 
persecuted and driven back ; but he consoled himself with the 
assurance that the ultimate issue would be a renovation of the 
Church upon the apostolic model. It was only after Wycliffe 
that other living embodiments of the spirit of Church reform, 
a Huss, a Savonarola, and others, appeared upon the field—a 
succession which issued at length in the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. 


CHAPTER x 
THE SUCCESSORS OF WYCLIFFE 


1. THE LOLLARDS 


Durinc the last years of Wycliffe’s life his opponents evidently 
cherished the hope that his chief followers, already enfeebled 
and intimidated, would be hopelessly scattered after his death, 
and that the whole party would become extinct. Soon, how- 
ever, it became plain that there was a life in the movement 
not at all dependent on the personality of Wycliffe. He was 
removed from the earthly scene; but his adherents continued 
his work with no appreciable diminution of energy. 

It was in the year succeeding the death of Wycliffe (138 5) 
that the name of LoLLaRDs came into general use as a 
designation of his followers. It had its origin in the Nether- 
lands early in the century, and seems to have been at first 
applied to the ‘Brothers of St. Alexius,’ or fratres Cellitae, 
who devoted themselves to works of love, in tending the sick 
and caring for the dead, but who exposed themselves to the 
imputation of bigotry and heresy. In England the name was 
occasionally heard during Wycliffe’s lifetime ; but it was not 
until after his death that it became general. Its use by the 
hierarchy to characterise his followers is a proof to us that the 
‘Wycliffites’ had become an independent sect, large enough 
to attract public attention, and formidable enough to arouse 
ecclesiastical animosity.’ 


1 The origin of the title is obscure ; ‘ Walter Lollard,’ sometimes named 
as the founder of the sect, being as unhistorical a personage as ‘ Zadok,’ the 
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The Lollard party, in the years immediately following 
Wycliffe’s death, consisted, so to speak, of an inner and an 
outer circle. The former was composed of enthusiastic and 
able men, who in the first instance through the preaching of 
the Itinerants, and subsequently through their own reading 
and study, had been led to the adoption of evangelical 
principles. Thus it seemed to them all the more necessary, 
after the death of their venerated, strong-souled leader, to 
maintain the closest bonds of alliance for mutual encourage- 
ment and a common defence against their enemies. 

The outer and far larger circle comprised men and women, 
in different grades of society, who listened and read, learned 
and often believed. Many of these naturally passed into the 
inner circle, and became themselves the teachers of others. 
So numerous had the adherents of Wycliffe become during 


alleged founder of the Sadducees. Possibly the name comes from the Latin 
Jolium, darnel or ‘tares,’ regarded as mingled with the pure ‘wheat’ of 
Catholic doctrine. Thus Knighton says of the Wycliffite itinerant preacher 
Aston, ubigue praedicans, lolium cum tritico seminavit, col. 2659. Chaucer 
seems to recognise this derivation of the name, in his Prologue to the Shipman’s 
Tale: 


This Loller here woll prechen us somewhat, 
He woldé sow some difficulté, 
Or springen cockle in oure clené corn. 


More probably, as it seems to Dr. Lechler, the name was derived from the 
Old German Jol/en, Zudien, ‘to hum, or whine’; asatirical description of their 
tones. Thus Johann Hocsemius, Canon of Liége (1348) writes: Zodem anno 
(1309) guidam hypocritae gyrovagi, qui Loliardi sive Deum laudantes voca- 
bantur per Hannoniam et Brabantiam quasdam mulieres nobiles deceperunt. 
Gesta Pontificum Leodensium, i, c. 31. If we are to follow Walsingham, 
this name of Lollards had been introduced into England seven years before 
the death of Wycliffe, as he writes of the itinerant preachers in the year 1377, 
Ni vocabantur a vulgo Lollardi. But in Riley's edition of Walsingham 
(Historia Anglicana, 1863) it is shown that this sentence is not in the original 
MS., but an editorial gloss in the first printed edition (Frankf., 1609). 
Knighton says, without assigning any date: Sicgue a vulgo Wyclyf discipuli 
et Wycliviani sive Lollardi vocati sunt. The first instance of the official use 
of the name appears to be in a mandate of the Bishop of Worcester, 1387, 
which refers to five leaders and itinerant preachers of the party (Hereford, 
Aston, Purvey, Parker, and Swinderly) as xomine seu rvitu Lollardorum 
confoederati (Wilkins, Conc., iii. 202). In 1389, in the records of a process 
instituted by the Bishop of Lincoln against certain heretics, these are spoken 
of as Lollardi vulgariter nuncupati. Hence again the phrase /odlardia sive 
haeretica pravitas, ‘ techings that men clopith Lollards doctrin,’—/d, ili, 208. 
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the period between his death and the close of the century 
that, according to the testimony of opponents, at least half 
the population had ranged themselves on the side of the 
Lollards. ‘You could scarcely meet two persons in the road, 
but one of them would be a disciple of Wycliffe.’ 

In the inner circle seven men stand pre-eminent, who 
formed the nucleus of the party—Nicholas of Hereford, John 
Aston, John Purvey, John Parker, William Swinderby, William 
Smith, and Richard Waytstathe. On the other hand, Philip 
Repyngdon, who had been allied with Wycliffe, Hereford, and 
Aston, at Oxford, in the proceedings of 1382, had been 
induced to recant, and became a persecutor of the Lollards. 
He was afterwards made Bishop of Lincoln (1405), and died a 
cardinal. 

NicuoLas or HEREFORD, doctor of theology, Wycliffe’s 
great helper in his Bible translation and other works, has been 
repeatedly mentioned in these pages. After his return from 
Rome he is named first in a mandate of Henry Wakefield, 
Bishop of Worcester, against the Lollards (August ro, 1 387), 
and is spoken of by Walsingham as chief of the party after 
Wycliffe’s death. His theological learning, as well as his in- 
defatigable literary labours, with his zealous itinerancy, placed 
him for a time in the very front of the Wycliffe party. 

Next to Hereford stands Jon Aston, or Ashton, who, as 
we have already seen, had followed Philip Repyngdon in 
recantation ; but who, unlike him, soon repented, and hence- 
forth endeavoured by redoubled zeal to make amends for the 
error into which weakness and fear had betrayed him. In 
itinerant preaching he surpassed all others. The Bishop of 
Worcester, in the mandate above mentioned, couples Aston 
with Hereford. William Thorpe gives explicit testimony to 
Aston’s constancy, ‘right perfectly unto his life’s end.’ 

During the same period, one of the most steadfast, zealous, 
and distinguished of the party was JoHN PURVEY. In Wycliffe’s 
lifetime he had been curate to the Reformer at Lutterworth, 
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his coadjutor in the Bible translation, and in much literary 
work beside. On his master’s death he undertook the revision 
of the Bible, and brought his task to a close in 1388. We 
must not, however, suppose that even this work absorbed his 
energies to the exclusion of more active labours. He too was 
a zealous itinerant preacher, and is included with Hereford 
and Aston in the mandate of Bishop Wakefield. Knighton 
speaks of these three, with Wycliffe himself, as the ‘four arch 
heretics.’ Purvey is depicted as a plain and homely man in 
person and garb, yet distinguished for mature wisdom and 
moral power. 

After these ‘first three’ of Wycliffe’s followers come four 
others, also notable—ParKER and Smitu, SwINDERBY and 
WaytTsTaTHE. The first is to us but a name, save that he is 
included by the Bishop of Worcester in his letter of 1387. 
WILLIAM SMITH was a layman, whose picture has been drawn 
for us by the unfriendly hands of Knighton as that of a person 
uncomely and repulsive. A love-disappointment seems to 
have driven him to an ascetic life. Barefoot, he travelled and 
preached ; having learned to read and write only in his 
maturer years. Altogether he illustrates the way in which 
some were drawn by irresistible force from the outer circle of 
adherents into the smaller class of leaders and champions of 
the cause. 

WILLIAM SWINDERBY was a priest who had been designated 
by Wycliffe himself to the work of itinerancy. From his 
habits of life he was known as ‘William the Hermit.’ So 
earnest and fearless was he in denouncing the luxuries and 
worldliness of the age that, as the Romish chronicler notes, 
even ‘some honest men were well-nigh driven to despair.’ 
When forbidden to preach in church or churchyard, ‘he made 
a pulpit of two mill-stones in the High Street of Leicester, and 
there preached in defiance of the bishop.’ ‘There,’ says 
Knighton, ‘you might see throngs of people from every part, 
as well from the town as the country—double the number 
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there used to be when they might hear him lawfully.’ With 
this ‘William the Hermit’ was associated ‘Richard the 
Chaplain,’ or RicHarD WayTSTATHE, formerly attached to the 
Augustinian church at Leicester. These two took possession 
of a small chapel dedicated to John the Baptist outside 
the walls, where for some time they preached the Lollard 
doctrines. 

In the outer circle of adherents the principal figures, down 
to the close of the reign of Richard II., were the Earl of 
Salisbury, Sir Thomas Latimer in Northamptonshire, Sir John 
Russell in Staffordshire, Sir Lewis Clifford Durham. This 
last it was who intervened at the Lambeth Council in 1378, 
by order of the Queen-mother, the Princess Joan, to protect 
Wycliffe from molestation. To these names may be added 
those of Sir Richard Story, Sir Reginald Hilton, of the county 
of Durham, and Sir William Neville, third son of Lord Neville. 
A large number of citizens and wealthy persons also aided 
the Lollard cause by their influence and money. Most of 
their names have perished; those that remain have been 
preserved chiefly through the processes conducted against 
them by their persecutors. Among these we note Roger 
Dexter and his wife Alice, Nicholas Taylor, Michael Scrivener, 
John Harry, William Parchmener, and Roger Goldsmith, with 
a nun, by name Matilda, who lived as a recluse in a room in 
St. Peter’s churchyard, Leicester. 

The statistics of the Lollards can hardly be accurately 
given ; nor can we obtain more than a general view of their 
progress in different parts of England. Naturally, they most 
abounded in Wycliffe’s own diocese of Lincoln, which then 
sncluded Leicester and Lutterworth, and extended (until 1539) 
as far as Oxford. Eight persons were apprehended in Leicester 
in 1389 on the charge of Lollardry, and these no doubt re- 
presented a multitude of others whose names are lost. The 
Leicester chronicler, Knighton, as we have seen, represents 
the Lollards as amounting to half the population, Eastwards 
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the sect spread to Norwich, and in a south-easterly direction 
to London. To the south and west, the diocese of Salisbury 
contained Lollard priests, the bishop complaining in 1389 that 
several holding these doctrines had obtained ordination. The 
mandate of the Bishop of Worcester against Lollard teaching 
has already been quoted. In the principality of Wales also, 
at least in the southern dioceses of St. David’s and Llandaff, 
there were itinerant Lollard preachers in 1390. From these 
facts we can hardly doubt that the sect had penetrated into 
other dioceses, and that the doctrines “had widely spread 
throughout the land. 

If we inquire concerning the inner life of the Lollard com- 
munity, we learn little or nothing from Church history, but 
much from the incidental references of the chroniclers. They 
were, above all, characterised by a striving after holiness, a 
zeal for the spread of Scriptural truth, for the uprooting of 
prevalent error, and for Church reform. Even the common 
people among them were men who ée/ieved ; and they com- 
municated, as by a sacred contagion, their convictions to 
those around them. ‘Thus they became mighty. 

Religious tracts had much to do with the dissemination 
of their doctrines. Besides Wycliffe, Hereford and others 
_ prepared many of these short treatises, which were copied and 
widely distributed. But above all the translation of the Bible 
became a power. It was largely circulated not only in a 
complete form, but in separate books; and wherever it was 
known an impulse was given to the Lollard doctrines, 
Among the MSS. of the Wycliffe Bible that have survived the 
ravages of time and come into the hands of the most recent 
editors, no fewer than twelve are of an earlier date than 1400. 
Some of these are very costly, showing that the precious 
volume was sought by the richer classes. 

The Bible being thus made a comparatively familiar book, 
great stress was laid upon the exposition of its contents by 
preaching. Staff in hand, the preachers journeyed on foot 
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from place to place, and paused wherever they could obtain a 
hearing from gentle or simple. Knighton says: ‘When an 
itinerant preacher arrived at the residence of some knight, the 
latter immediately with great willingness set about calling 
together the country people to some appointed place or 
church in order to hear the sermon; even if they did not care 
about going, they did not dare to stay away, or to object. 
For the knight was always at the preacher’s side, armed with 
sword and shield, ready to protect him should any one dare 
to oppose in any way his person or his doctrine.’ 

Of the character of the sermons Knighton says: ‘Their 
teaching was at the beginning full of sweetness and devotion ; 
but towards the end it broke out into jealousy and calumny. 
Nobody, they said, was upright and pleasing to God who did 
not hold the Word of God as they preached it ; for thus in all 
their preaching did they hold up God’s Law.’ 

The Romish historian, Lingard, alleges that these sermons 
were mainly controversial; but here he is confuted by the 
testimony of the chroniclers. Even bishops recognised some 
good in their sermons, baited as they were with allurements 
to win souls to salvation. 

The preaching, be it remembered, was in English ; and the 
preachers were mainly of the same class as their hearers: their _ 
homely expositions of Scripture went home to the heart ; they 
spoke, moreover, of prevailing sins and evils, as luxury and 
the like; they called by their right names the misdeeds of the 
clergy, while for themselves they sought nothing. It is no 
wonder that these travelling preachers stirred the land, and 
that the minds of men were attracted to them in a continually 
augmenting degree. 

Besides these open-air gatherings, assemblies were convened 
in halls and cottages, in chapels, in gardens, Here and there 
a little company would assemble to converse on Divine things, 
to build one another up in faith and knowledge. At such 
meetings the Bible in Wycliffe’s translation would be read 
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aloud, or a tract by Wycliffe or Hereford, explaining the sacred 
text. Even the art of reading would be taught on such occa- 
sions. It was thus, as we have seen, that William Smith of 
Leicester first learned his alphabet. Many others, men and 
women, anxious to read the Scriptures for themselves, would 
follow his example. Knighton bitterly complains that the 
Word of God translated into English ‘becomes more accessible 
and familiar to laymen and to women able to read than it had 
heretofore been to the most intelligent and learned of the 
clergy.’ 


2. CONTROVERSIES BETWEEN THE LOLLARDS AND THEIR 
OPPONENTS BEFORE 1399 


During the last fifteen years of the century the Lollards 
remained firm, united, and progressive. They quitted the 
defensive attitude, and adopted active measures for the exten- 
sion and consolidation of their body. Especially did they 
assume the right to ordain, holding that every priest had as 
much power in this matter as the bishops themselves. 

An occurrence in London, in the year 1387, which excited 
considerable attention, is a significant indication of the temper 
of the times. One Peter Pateshull, an Augustinian friar, 
having quitted the cloister and attached himself to the 
Lollards, began to preach against the monastic life, declaring 
that the life of a citizen was holier and more complete. Not 
only so, but in sermons at St. Christopher’s Church he began 
to inveigh against the character of his late associates, making 
dark disclosures as to the conduct of the friars. This aroused 
bitter animosity, and a party of twelve Augustinians sallied 
forth from their monastery to the church, one of whom arose 
in the congregation and contradicted the preacher. But the 
Lollards, who happened to be present to the number of about 
a hundred, attacked the bold friar and drove him, with his 
brethren, from the church, chasing them to their monastery, 
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which they would have set on fire had not one of the sheriffs 
of London interfered to calm their Violence. The Lollards, 
however, induced Pateshull to write down the substance of his 
sermon, with an account of what he knew concerning the 
friars. The document laid the gravest charges against the 
Augustinians, including even murder. This writing was affixed 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral, where it was read and copied by many 
knights and citizens who adhered to the Lollard party.1 

In 1391, we learn from Walsingham, the Lollards preached 
against pilgrimages. But their boldest measure was taken in 
1395, when they presented to Parliament, through Sir Thomas 
Latimer and Sir Richard Story, 2 document in which their 
doctrineswere clearly enunciated, and the help of the Legislature 
claimed in effecting many needed reforms. It is possible that 
this petition was a counter movement against the Romish 
party, by whom a Bill had been brought in five years previously, 
but not passed, for the confiscation of all copies of the English 
Scriptures that might be found in the hands of the common 
people. It was John of Gaunt who, with something of his old 
spirit, had thwarted this measure, exclaiming, ‘Let us not be 
the dregs of all nations, seeing that others are likewise trans- 
lating the Word of God into their own language!’ From 
this emphatic speech, and the failure of the Romish proposals, 
the Lollards may have anticipated a favourable reception for 
their plea. But they were disappointed. Their petition does 
not appear to have been even considered by Parliament. It 
was, however, fixed to the doors of St. Paul’s, of Westminster 
Abbey, and of other churches. The bishops, dismayed by the 
daring of the Lollards, hastily sent a deputation to Richard IL., 
who was then in Ireland. Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of 
York, and Robert Braybrook, Bishop of London, undertook 
the mission. The King immediately returned and addressed 
to the patrons of the Lollards, in particular to Sir Richard 


1 See Walsingham, Hist. Angl., ii. 157; followed by Foxe, Acts and 
Mon, , iii, 201. 
2H 
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Story, such threatening language as for the time overawed and 
disheartened the party. 

The conclusions which the followers of Wycliffe thus laid 
before Parliament and publicly, displayed were briefly as 
follows : '— 

1. Since the Church of England has begun to dote on 
temporalities after her stepmother of Rome, faith, hope, and 
charity have fled, and pride, with her dolorous genealogy of 
mortal sins, has usurped their place. 

2. The customary priesthood which began in Rome, and 
claims more than angelic authority, is not the priesthood 
which Christ ordained to His apostles. 

3. The priestly law of celibacy is the source of grave and 
shameful evils. 

4. The pretended miracle of the sacrament of bread leads 
almost all men into idolatry. Would to God that they 
believed what the ‘Evangelical Doctor’ says in his 771alogus, 
that the bread of the altar is, ‘habitualiter,’ the body of 
Christ ! 

5. Exorcisms and benedictions, wrought on wine, bread, 
water, oil, salt, wax, incense, as upon altar stones and church 
walls, and on robes, mitres, crosses, staves, belong to the arts 
of necromancy rather than to a sound theology. 

6. King and bishop in one person—prelate and secular 
judge—pastor and worldly functionary—is a union adverse to 
the true interests of the kingdom. ‘No man can serve two 
masters.’ 

7. The offering of special prayers in our Church for the 
souls of the dead is a false foundation of charity. 

8. Pilgrimages, prayers, and oblations made to blind 

1 There are two extant MSS. of this document, one in the British Museum 
(Cotton, Cleopatra E. 2), the other, which seems the original, in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, The Latin text is printed by Lewis, Hiést. of John 
Wiclif, p. 337; Wilkins, Conei/ia, iii, p. 221; and Shirley, Fasc, Z7z., p. 
360. Foxe gives an English translation, Acts and Mon. (Pratt and 


Stoughton), iii, p. 203. Bale says the paper was drawn up by Lord 
Cobham. 
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crosses or ‘roods,’ and to deaf images of wood and stone, are 
nearly related to idolatry, and far from true charity. 

g. Auricular confession, declared to be so necessary to a 
man’s salvation, exalts the pride of priests and gives them 
opportunity of secret conferences, leading to much evil. 
They say that they have the keys of heaven and hell—that 
they can bless or excommunicate, bind or loose at their 
pleasure, insomuch that for a small reward, or for twelve 
pence, they will sell the blessing of heaven by charter and 
clause of warranty sealed with their common seal. 

10. Manslaughter, by war or pretended law of justice for 
any temporal cause without a spiritual revelation, is expressly 
contrary to the New Testament, which is a law of grace and 
full of mercy. For Christ teaches to love our enemies. 

tr. Vows of chastity taken in our Church by women, who 
are by nature frail and imperfect, is the occasion of great and 
horrible sins. 

12. The multitude of unnecessary arts practised in our 
kingdom nourishes much sin in waste, luxury, and showy 
apparel. It seems to us that the trade of goldsmiths, of 
armourers, and all arts not necessary to men according to 
apostolic rule, should be suppressed for the increase of 
virtue. 

‘Whatever may be thought of these several ‘conclusions,’ 
it is evident that the spirit of Wycliffe lived in his followers ; 
while the fearlessness which could lay such a document 
before the Parliament and people of England attests the hold 
which the doctrines of the Lollards had secured upon the 
public mind. It was the culmination of their power. The 
hierarchy was now thoroughly alarmed, and the suppression 
of the sect was henceforth made a matter of ecclesiastical 
concern. 

Another instructive illustration of the character of the 
Lollard teachings may be found in the story of Walter Brute, 
as related at length by Foxe. The account of his pleadings 
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before John Gilbert, Bishop of Hereford, in 1391-92, shows 
how fully the main doctrines of Wycliffe in regard to the 
supremacy of Scripture, the sole headship of Christ in the 
Church, and the figurative character of the Lord’s Supper, 
were still maintained. At the same time Walter Brute varies 
from Wycliffe in some important respects, showing the 
direction in which the great Reformer’s doctrines would 
naturally be developed. Thus we find in Brute a much 
clearer and sharper distinction than in Wycliffe between Law 
and Gospel—a decidedly nearer approach to Luther’s 
doctrine of Justification by Faith. The interpretations of the 
Apocalypse, which occupy so large a place in the statements 
of the later Confessor, are also a great advance on Wycliffe’s 
teaching. Brute was fervid and mystical—perhaps, in part, 
from his Celtic nationality. ‘I am,’ he said, ‘a Christian of 
the Britons, having my origin from the Britons, both by my 
father’s and mother’s side.’ He lays, accordingly, great stress 
upon the fact that the Gospel came direct from the East to 
Britain, not by way of Italy or Rome; ‘and thus it seemeth 
to me the Britons, amongst other nations, have been, as it 
were, by the special election of God, called and converted to 
the faith.’ 

Another testimony to the thoughts and characteristic 
habits of the Lollards may be gathered from a poem which 
obtained great currency during the later years of the 
fourteenth century, and which was printed in 1542, in an 
edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, under the title of Zhe 
Plowman’s Tale. Yt is certain, however, from the style and 
other considerations, that the poem cannot be by Chaucer. 
It is true that he translated and incorporated in his work Zhe 
Romance of the Rose, in which ecclesiastical pretensions are 
ridiculed; but the tone and method of The Plowman’s Tale 
are altogether different. It is plainly modelled upon Zhe 
Vision of Piers Plowman, written at least forty years before. 
The Zale is allegorical—a dialogue between a pelican— 
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emblem of the true Church—and a griffin, symbolising the 
cruelty and greed of the hierarchy. 

The poem relates with a kind of grim humour how the 
griffin, being defeated in argument, flies off, but presently 
returns with a flock of birds—ravens, crows, kites, hawks, and 
the like. The pelican is compelled to flee, but soon returns 
in the form of a mighty phoenix, puts the griffin and its 
company to flight, follows them, and dashes them without 
mercy to the ground. It is an almost prophetic glimpse of 
the apparent defeat of the Lollard movement, followed by the 
pheenix-like reappearance of its spirit as the animating power 
of the Reformation. 

Piers Plowman’s Creed is another popular poem of the 
same period, possibly by the same author ; the argument of 
it being that of a man seeking truth, who visits the four 
Mendicant Orders in succession, and, being repelled by their 
pride and other vices, learns at last the evangelical doctrine 
from a ploughman’s lips. 


3. PosITION OF THE LOLLARDS AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
CENTURY 


Archbishop Courtenay, the determined opponent of 
Wycliffe and his followers, died in 1396, and Thomas Arundel 
was promoted from York to Canterbury. One of the first 
measures of this prelate was to convene a provincial synod 
(February 1397) to deal especially with Wycliffe’s doctrines as 
maintained in the Zyialogus. Eighteen articles were selected 
for condemnation, of which the first three refer to the 
Eucharist, the fourth to baptism—especially infant baptism— 
the fifth to confirmation, the sixth to priestly ordination and 
the different grades of the hierarchy, the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth to matrimony, the fourteenth to extreme unction. The 
‘Seyen Sacraments’ of the Romish Church were thus treated 
in succession,—that of penance only excepted. The remain- 
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ing articles refer partly to ecclesiastical offices and possessions, 
partly to worldly government, as conditioned by the character 
of its possessors, and partly to the foundations of belief as 
resting on the absolute authority of the Scriptures, and to the 
doctrine of necessity. The opinions of Wycliffe on all these 
points were condemned, and the task of a formal, scientific 
refutation was committed to a learned Franciscan, William 
Woodford, an old opponent of Wycliffe. His treatise was 
entitled, 4 TZvactate against the Errors of Wycliffe in the 
Trialogus. 

Such scholastic dissertations were but the prelude to more 
active proceedings. As yet the courts had taken no measures 
against the Wycliffites. We find, indeed, that so early as 
1387 Parliament had issued a mandate against the Lollards, 
and that in 1388 a royal ordinance was issued to the town 
and county of Nottingham, in which the King, assuming the 
position of ‘defender of the Catholic faith,’ commanded his 
subjects to repress the errors of Wycliffe ; but there seems to 
have been no result of all this until 1396, when four men 
from Nottingham were compelled to recant the Lollard 
doctrines before the King’s court of justice. 

But the attention of all parties was now turned to the 
impending revolution. In 1397 the archbishop was banished 
the kingdom on the charge of complicity with his brother, the 
Earl of Arundel, in treasonable designs ; and Roger of Walden 
was installed at Canterbury. In 1399 Richard was deposed, 
and the Duke of Lancaster, the son of John of Gaunt, 
ascended the throne under the title of Henry the Fourth. 
Thomas Arundel was reinstated, and the persecution of the 
Lollards entered upon a new phase. It was to the hierarchy 
that the House of Lancaster owed its elevation to the throne, 
and the King must repay their assistance by the unscrupulous 
and sanguinary repression of their foes. 
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4. PERSECUTION OF THE LOLLARDS 


The King and the hierarchy were now at one; and for the 
first time in the history of England the sword of secular 
authority was drawn for the suppression of religious opinion. 
Bloody was the persecution that followed ; and the ‘red rose’ 
of Lancaster, in more senses than one, proved the appro- 
priateness of the epithet. John of Lancaster had been 
Wycliffe’s friend ; his son, Henry of Lancaster, becomes the 
first and bitterest persecutor of Wycliffe’s disciples. 

A royal message was sent to the first Convocation 
summoned in the new reign (October 6, 1399), to the effect 
that the King would remit the exactions on ecclesiastical 
personages which his predecessors had been wont to make: 
he would always maintain the rights and freedom of the 
Church, and employ force, if needful, against all heresies and 
heretics: he only asked an interest in the prayers of the clergy. 
To this message Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
returned a grateful reply in the name of his brethren, present- 
ing at the same time a memorial setting forth the offensive 
activity of the Lollards, and praying for strong measures 
against them. In reply an Act was passed which gave the 
bishops power to arrest all persons commonly reported to be 
heretics, to require them to clear themselves of the charge, and, 
should they fail to do this, to punish them with imprisonment. 

This enactment, however, was not strong enough for the 
emergency, and in the next year the infamous Act de haeretico 
comburendo was placed upon the statute-book of England. By 
this law bishops were as before empowered to arrest and 
imprison ; but authority was further given them to hand over 
persistent or relapsed heretics to the civil officers, ‘to be by 
them burned on a high place before the people.’ 

Such was the first step in English legislation in that war 
to the death with so-called heresy, in which the secular and 
ecclesiastical authorities for many generations joined fraternal 
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hands. Nor was the statute suffered for an instant to remain 
a dead letter. In the same year proceedings against two of 
the Lollard party were instituted before Convocation. Both 
were in priests’ orders. One of them was the well-known 
John Purvey, the other was named William Sawtree. 

This Sawtree had been parish priest at St. Margaret’s, Lynn, 
where he was charged with heresy in 1399, and made a 
recantation before Spencer, Bishop of Norwich. He was now 
priest of St. Osyth in London, and was charged before 
Convocation with relapse. His first hearing was on February 
12, 1401. He then asked time to consider his defence, 
which was granted. At the second meeting, February 18, 
he put in a written answer on the points in dispute, in which 
he attempted to vindicate his position by subtle scholastic 
distinctions, but conceded nothing. This led to a two days’ 
discussion chiefly on the Eucharist, as the result of which the 
archbishop in the name of Convocation pronounced Sawtree 
a heretic, while on account of his former recantation he was 
adjudged relapsed and incorrigible. On February 24, being 
conducted to St. Paul’s, he was solemnly degraded from office, 
viz., divested of his priestly robes and deprived of the tonsure ; 
being then handed to the King’s marshal. The royal mandate 
to the mayor and sheriffs of London commanding execution 
was issued on February 21, and early in March Sawtree was 
burned in Smithfield before a crowd of spectators. Sawtree 
was the first of the Lollard martyrs. A fire is always easier to 
kindle than to extinguish. When once the spark is kindled 
the flame of fanaticism burns high in the minds of men and 
seeks continually new victims. 

Meantime John Purvey had escaped by recantation. The 
auto da fé of Sawtree appears to have made a terrible im 
pression upon him, and to have shaken his resolution. On 
March 5, before the Archbishop’s commissioners, the Bishops 
of Bangor and Rochester, accompanied by several doctors, he 
recanted his opinions and submitted himself unconditionally 
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to the archbishop and his council. On the next day, Sunday, 
March 6, he publicly read his recantation in English at St. 
Paul’s Cross, enumerating seven alleged errors, which he 
publicly renounced. It should be added as at least probable 
that Purvey, whose fall spread grief and consternation among 
the Lollards, subsequently returned to the evangelical party, 
as in the year 1421 he was again proceeded against by 
Archbishop Chichely. 

From 1401 the work of the new Inquisition went rapidly 
forward. Inquiries against the Lollards were instituted in 
London and the neighbouring diocese of Rochester, in 
Oxford, Nottingham, Wigston, near Leicester, throughout the 
diocese of Norwich, and in the West of England as far as 
Bristol and its neighbourhood, as well as in Worcester. It 
was from this last-mentioned diocese that the next victim was 
taken. John Badby, tailor, of Evesham, was arraigned before 
the bishop in 1409 on the charge of holding heresies concern- 
ing the Lord’s Supper, and on March 1, 1410, was further 
examined before a commission in London, Arundel again 
presiding. The tailor, remaining firm in the rough common- 
sense way in which he repudiated Transubstantiation, was 
condemned as a persistent and incorrigible heretic, and was 
handed over on March 5 to the civil authorities with the 
hypocritical request that he might not be put to death! On 
the same day, however, at the King’s warrant, hurriedly pre- 
pared, Badby was led out to Smithfield, and chained in a cask 
which was set upon a heap of wood. At that moment the 
Prince of Wales (‘Prince Hal’), afterwards Henry the Fifth, 
approached the spot. Touched with compassion, he entreated 
the poor man to recant; but in vain. The Prior of St. 
Bartholomew now advanced in procession with the host, 
preceded by twelve torch-bearers, and offered it to the 
martyr’s view. Badby exclaimed, ‘It is consecrated bread, 
and not the body of God.’ At a signal, the cask was over- 
turned and the pile ignited. When Badby felt the flame he 
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cried out, A/ercy / (an appeal to God, and not to man!) The 
Prince was shocked, ordered the fire to be extinguished and 
the cask to be removed. For the second time pardon was 
offered, with promises of money and favour on condition of 
recantation, but stoutly refused; and Badby, thrust once 
more into the cask, endured his fate with unconquered 
fortitude. 

When such scenes could be enacted, it was scarcely wonder- 
ful that many persons were terrified into recantation. Others 
languished and died in prison. But several, in many places, 
suffered on the funeral pile. Nor was this the case in England 
only: in Scotland one John Resby, a Wycliffite from England, 
was burned in the year 1407. 

Only one man need be further mentioned under this 
section. William Thorpe had been for twenty years an 
itinerant preacher, partly in the North of England, partly in 
other districts, when in the year 1397 he was apprehended in 
London, but was set free on the banishment of Archbishop 
Arundel. In 1407 he was again seized and committed at 
first to prison at Shrewsbury. Afterwards the archbishop sent 
for him to his palace in Saltwood, Kent, to interrogate him in 
person. The examinations were repeated and protracted, 
sometimes conducted in an inquisitorial and hostile tone, 
sometimes in a mild and almost confidential manner. His 
friends visited him from time to time, and received from 
him written memoranda of the interviews with the arch- 
bishop, which they carefully kept. In the sixteenth century 
these most interesting records were published and became a 
favourite manual with the earlier adherents of the Reformation. 
The book was prohibited with others by royal proclamation in 
1530, but has been preserved entire by John Foxe, both in 
Latin and English, and may be read in his Acts and 
Monuments. 

This work is in the highest degree attractive, not only on 
account of the instructive matter contained in it, but also 
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because of the ‘naive simplicity of the way in which the 
subject is treated. The reader is amazed at the presence of 
mind and calmness, the clearness, warmth, and decision with 
which the prisoner answers the questions put to him in various - 
tones by the archbishop ; and it is impossible to help admiring 
greatly the deep spiritual gladness which animated this stead- 
fast witness for Christ. In consequence of Thorpe’s obstinate 
refusal to submit to the authority of the Church, and his 
reiterated assertion that he would only follow the teaching 
that he found in the Word of God, the archbishop at last 
delivered him up. The history of his fate is unknown to us. 
He could hardly have been allowed to go free, and yet there 
is no evidence that he was burned as a persistent heretic. It 
is most probable that he was secretly despatched by hunger 
or strangling in prison. We know that he dreaded the latter 
as his probable fate, for in his will, which is also preserved to 
us, he makes this declaration: ‘To witness to the truth of my 
convictions I am ready in humility and joy to suffer my poor 
body to be persecuted where God wills, and by whom, and 
when, and for how long a time, and to endure whatever 
punishment and death that He sees fit, to the honour of His 
name, and to the building up of the Church.’ He finally 
requests all believers who read or listen to his testimony to 
pray for him—‘that grace, wisdom, and knowledge may be 
given to me from above, so that I may end my life in the 
Truth for which I have witnessed, and in its cause, in true 
faith, steadfast hope, and perfect love.’ 


5. PROCEEDINGS AT OXFORD, 1406-1414 


There has come down to us, under date October 6, 1406, 
a remarkable document, purporting to be the testimony of 
the University of Oxford concerning Wycliffe, occasioned by 
the report, then current in Bohemia and other European 
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countries, that the English prelates had pronounced him a 
heretic, and ordered his bones to be exhumed and burned. 
‘The conduct of Wycliffe,’ it is said in this document, 
‘even from tender years to the time of his death, was so 
praiseworthy and honourable that never at any time was there 
any offence given by him, nor was he aspersed with any note 
of infamy or sinister suspicion; but in answering, reading, 
preaching, determining, he behaved himself laudably; and, 
as a valiant champion of the truth, he vanquished by proofs 
from Holy Scripture and according to the Catholic faith those 
who by wilful beggary blasphemed the religion of Christ. 
Never was this Doctor convicted of heretical pravity, nor was 
he delivered by-our prelates to be burned after his burial. 
For God forbid that our bishops should have condemned so 
good and upright a man as a heretic, who in all the University 
had not his equal, as they believed, in his writings on logic, 
philosophy, theology, ethics, and the speculative sciences.’ 
This document was issued in the name of the Chancellor 
and Regents of the University, and sealed with the University 
seal, after which it was transmitted to Bohemia and other 
places, and seems to have been held unquestioned until the 
year 1411. It was then stigmatised by the Convocation of 
the province of Canterbury as 4erae fadsttatis ; and afterwards 
at the Council of Constance the allegation was made that the 
document was a forgery by Wycliffe’s friends, one Peter Payne 
having clandestinely obtained the seal of the University. It 
must be observed, however, that this was not the statement 
of the Convocation. ‘The phrase employed by them appears 
simply to mean that the contents of the paper were false and 
heretical. Had the Convocation desired to say that the seal 
had been abstracted and the paper forged, they would have 
adopted different phraseology—as when in another part of 
their proceedings they speak of a spurious register of ordina- 
tion as instrumentum pretensum. The idea of forgery seems 
altogether an afterthought. Again, the statement of the 
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Convocation that the principal members of the University 
did not take part in the affair, must be received with caution, 
as this might really mean only that the Romish members 
were outvoted by the Wycliffites. The contents of the 
document are certainly in favour of its genuineness ; for the 
spirit which it expresses was assuredly widely diffused in the 
Oxford of 1406 among influential personages of the University. 
Convocation itself complains of the errors prevalent among 
the leaders. In the year 1408 Archbishop Arundel, in a 
visitation of all the colleges, declares that ‘this University, 
which once was a juicy vine, and brought forth its branches 
for the glory of God and the advancement of His Church, 
now brings forth wild grapes; and so it comes to pass that 
the unfruitful doctrines of the Lollards so increase in the 
land.’ It was hereupon ordained that the heads of houses 
should every month carefully ascertain whether any of their 
inmates, whether graduates or undergraduates, had asserted 
or defended any tenets at variance with the doctrines of the 
Church. Every offender was to be first warned ; if persisting, 
he was to be excommunicated, and to be expelled the College 
and University. These mandates, it is true, were for a time 
disregarded, and in 1411 the archbishop again visited the 
University in person to enforce them. His determination 
proved at length effectual. In 1412 the principal men in 
the University were Papist in belief and reactionary in tone; 
the governing body transmitted to the archbishop and his 
suffragans /wo hundred and sixty-seven propositions, taken from 
thirteen treatises of Wycliffe, which they found erroneous and 
heretical. Two years later, in 1414, just after the accession 
of King Henry the Fifth, the University presented a memorial 
to His Majesty in which it was promised to use all zeal for 
the arrest and punishment of the Lollards. So signal was 
the reaction. A little while before the prelates had been 
compelled to put forth great endeavours to bring the 
University into the track of orthodoxy; now the University 
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itself becomes the tool of the bishops for the work of inquisi- 
tion! From this time Oxford appears to have repudiated 
the Wycliffe party, and to have become wedded to the Papal 
scholasticism. It was but thirty years after the death of 
Wycliffe. Thus one of the two sources from which the 
stream of Lollard doctrine had issued through the land was 
definitely closed. 

From this time must be dated the decline of Oxford. 
Culture, scientific reputation, moral influence, seem to have 
alike deserted the University, and the next hundred years 
are the most barren in all her annals. 


6. THe LOLLARDS IN THE REIGN OF HENRY V. 
Lorp CoBHAM 


Henry V., as we have seen, was now upon the throne. 
The year after his accession Archbishop Arundel died, and 
was succeeded by Henry Chichely. The Prelate and the 
King were, if possible, more vehement against the Lollards 
than their predecessors had been. The ‘poor priests’ of 
Wycliffe and his immediate followers gradually disappeared ; 
Popish itinerant preachers, like William Lindwood, went forth 
in increasing numbers to oppose the obnoxious sect, who 
now were compelled to meet in hidden places, in retired 
houses, even in holes and caves. Still they were joined by 
many curates and chaplains, even ordained priests; and 
though in a great measure compelled to discontinue their 
more active measures, they maintained their opinions openly, 
by way of protest, when challenged to the test. Wycliffe’s 
Bible translations and tracts were largely circulated. In the 
esteem of the Scriptures, the deprecation of saint-worship, and 
the rejection of Transubstantiation, these confessors remained 
unshaken. Scattered incidents attest their persistency, and 
show also the extravagances into which they were naturally 
carried in their resistance to prevailing beliefs. 
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Nor did the opposition to constituted authority confine 
itself to matters of belief. Disaffection to the Government 
often openly declared itself, and was oftener suspected. The 
persecution of the Lollards was based as much on political as 
on ecclesiastical grounds. Sir John Oldcastle, ‘the good Lord 
Cobham,’ as he was affectionately termed by the poor and 
simple, was a firm adherent of the Lollards, whose preachers 
he welcomed to his seat at Cowling Castle, in Kent, and 
refused to surrender to the command of the authorities. 
While Henry IV. survived the brave nobleman was let 
alone, but on the accession of Henry V. he was arrested and 
imprisoned in the Tower. He escaped, however, almost 
immediately, and for a time was concealed in Wales. Mean- 
time the Lollards began to gather menacingly. They mustered 
on a winter’s night in St. Giles’s Fields, then north-west of 
London, hoping that Sir John Oldcastle would place himself 
at their head. The King was apprised of their designs, and 
ordered the city gates to be closed. The intended junction 
of the London with the country Lollards was thus prevented, 
and the design rendered abortive. Thirty-nine Lollards were 
apprehended, summarily condemned, and burned or hanged 
in St. Giles’s Fields. The charge was that of traitorously 
devising the King’s death, with that of the royal princes and 
many of the lords spiritual and temporal. Of the sufferers 
four names have come down to us: Sir Roger Acton, a 
preacher named Beverley, one Browne, a knight, and a rich 
Dunstable brewer, William Murle. 

A reward of a thousand marks was now offered for the 
apprehension of Cobham, but for a time in vain. Other 
interests occupied the public mind, and possibly the search 
may not have been very strict. The year 1415 was the year 
of Agincourt, and it was not until the King had returned a 
conqueror from France that the proceedings against the 
Lollards were energetically resumed. At length, in the 
autumn of 1417, Cobham was apprehended in Wales, and 
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carried to London, where he was indicted before Parliament 
on the charge of being concerned in the proceedings of 
January 1414. Being called on for his defence, and knowing 
himself prejudged by his enemies, he simply replied, ‘With 
me it is a very small thing that I should be judged of you 
or of man’s judgment’ (1 Cor. iv. 3). He was thereupon 
sentenced to be hanged as a traitor and burned as a heretic. 
This sentence was literally carried out; he was placed upon a 
sledge, as if he had been a traitor of the deepest dye, and was 
thus dragged through the town to St. Giles’s Fields. On 
arriving there he was taken down from the sledge, and, 
immediately falling on his knees, he began to pray to God for 
the forgiveness of his enemies. His prayer ended, he rose, 
and, addressing the assembled multitude, warned them to 
obey God’s commands written down in the Bible, and always 
to shun such teaching as they saw to be contrary to the life 
and example of Christ. He was then suspended between two 
gallows by chains, and the funeral pile was kindled beneath 
him, so that he was slowly burned. So long as life remained 
in him he continued to praise God and commend his soul to 
His divine keeping. Thus perished the most eminent man 
among the Wycliffites, both in social position and in moral 
worth and Christian courage—a martyr of blameless steadfast- 
ness and fearlessness. The accusation of high treason had 
not the least foundation; in fact, his execution was nothing 
less than a murder. 

With the death of this illustrious victim, the tendency of 
the Lollards to become a political party seems to have come 
to an end. From that time forward we discern them simply 
as a sect, and the persecution, which still continued, was 
entirely religious. Inquisition into their opinions and im- 
prisonments continued all through this reign ; but in 1422 
Henry died, in the prime of life and at the summit of his 
power. The regents for the young Henry the Sixth, John of 
Bedford and Humphry of Gloucester, had no desire to meddle 
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with ecclesiastical affairs, and until 1428 persecutions seem 
wholly to have ceased. In that year Henry of Beaufort, 
Bishop of Winchester, a legitimatised son of John of Gaunt, . 
‘and therefore great-uncle to the youthful King, was raised to 
the rank of cardinal, and charged to lead a crusade against 
the Bohemian Hussites. The crusade failed, but the attention 
of the authorities was again directed to the Lollards; and the 
Pope’s nuncio in England, announcing the ‘oppression of the 
orthodox by the heretics’ in Bohemia, was urgent on the 
English prelates to take further measures against the Lollards, 
It was at this time, as will be shown in a concluding section, 
that the sentence of the Council of Constance on Wycliffe’s 
remains was carried out. The Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
a meeting of the Provincial Convocation, declared that instant 
measures must be taken against the heretics, who were 
increasing in number daily. Several Lollards were accordingly 
imprisoned ; some died martyrs’ deaths, and the persecution 
raged until 1431, when the reverses in France, the growing 
weakness of the royal house, and the beginnings of the long, 
dreary struggle between the Houses of York and Lancaster, 
turned the mind of the nation away from ecclesiastical 
channels; and henceforth the Lollards have no history save 
the record of earnest, obscure men, mostly poor, often illiterate, 
who yet prized the teachings of Holy Scripture, silently testify- 
ing against the corruptions of the professed Church of Christ, 
and so preparing the mind and heart of the people to welcome 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 


7. WYCLIFFE, Huss, AND THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE 


We must now for a moment go back to the year 1382, and 
to the marriage of King Richard II. with the Princess Anne 
of Bohemia, a devout and godly lady, and a favourer of Lollard 
doctrines. She died in 1394. Wycliffe tells of her that she 
possessed the Scriptures not only in the Latin Vulgate, but in 
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the Bohemian and German languages. Many of her country- 
men became connected in various capacities with the English 
Court, and so were conversant with the doctrines of Wycliffe. 
Students from the University of Prague repaired to Oxford, 
and took back with them copies of Wycliffe’s books and tracts. 
Among these students Jerome of Prague became illustrious ; 
but it is probable that others had preceded him, even so early 
as 1390, since Huss avowed, in his Zveatise against Stokes, 
1411, that he had known the writings of Wycliffe for twenty 
years. ‘The last students known to have come from Prague 
to Oxford were Nicholas Faulfisch and George of Knienitz, 
who in 1407 revised Wycliffe’s Treatise Of the Truth of Holy 
Scripture. 

John Huss himself was born in 1369; he studied at the 
University of Prague, where he graduated as Bachelor of Arts, 
1393, and Master of Arts, 1396. He afterwards became 
Bachelor of Divinity, but never attained the degree of Doctor. 
In 1398 he began to lecture, and in October 1402 was made 
Rector of the University—a post which he retained until April 
1403. He seems to have lectured on text-books by masters 
of Prague, Paris, and Oxford; and as the copy of Wycliffe’s 
Five Philosophical Treatises preserved at Stockholm is by Huss 
—completed in 1398—it is probable that he used these for at 
least his earlier lectures. ‘The MS. is said to be arranged after 
the form used at that time by Bachelors in Arts and Theology. 

In the year 1402 Huss also became curate, or select 
preacher, of Bethlehem Chapel, in Prague, on the presenta- 
tion of John of Miillheim. His duty was to preach in the 
Bohemian language ; and in preparing himself for this work 
Huss was led to study the Scriptures and the theological 
writings of Wycliffe. These made him eager for reform ; and 
with characteristic simplicity he sought the co-operation of 
his ecclesiastical superiors. A series of disputations in the 
University ensued with regard to Wycliffe’s principles, the 
first being held May 28, 1403. Certain opinions of Wycliffe, 
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including the twenty-four condemned at Blackfriars in 1382, 
with twenty-one others, were condemned and forbidden to be 
propounded in future. Huss, however, persisted in lecturing, 
and defended these forty-five Theses, when fairly interpreted. 
A statute was in consequence passed, forbidding bachelors to 
lecture at all on the Zyzalogus or De Eucharistia, or to discuss 
the doctrines and the writings of Wycliffe. 

The Archbishop of Prague, Sbynjek by name, who was 
installed in 1403, appointed Huss preacher to the Synod, 
which gave the bold Reformer repeated opportunity for 
protesting against prevalent errors and superstitions. His 
words were at first received with approval; in Bethlehem 
Chapel, where he still officiated, crowds of all classes attended 
his ministrations; but in 1408 the archbishop’s favour was 
withdrawn, and Huss henceforth had to fight the battle 
unfriended by dignitaries in Church or State. 

The ambitious King Wenceslaus, bent on becoming 
Emperor, feared that Wycliffe’s doctrines might stand in his 
way; yet neither Huss nor his friend Jerome was seized. 
The controversy in the University was complicated by national 
jealousies, the Germans and Bohemians taking opposite sides 
in the question between the rival Popes. At length the former 
were outvoted, and left the University... Huss was again 
chosen rector (1409). But the archbishop, now his declared 
enemy, succeeded in rousing the Pope (Alexander V.) to 
action. Papal bulls were issued, March 9, 1409, authorising 
four Doctors of Theology and four of Canonical Law to make 
inquiry into the alleged heresy, with a view to its suppression, 
demanding the surrender of Wycliffe’s books, and also for- 
bidding preaching in unconsecrated places (an attack upon 
the Bethlehem Chapel). Huss personally brought before this 
commission of inquiry what books of Wycliffe he possessed ; 
others followed his example. Two hundred volumes, it is 
said, were burned (July 16, 1409), and Huss and his followers 
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were excommunicated. Great uproar arose in consequence, 
Huss being still very popular. He openly defended Wycliffe 
in his University lectures, and continued to preach stirring 
sermons in Bethlehem Chapel. 

The Pope, Alexander, died in 1410, and no time was lost by 
his successor, John XXIII. in renewing proceedings against 
Huss. To the Papal envoys, however, who came to Prague, 
the King, Queen, and nobles deplored Alexander’s proceedings 
in regard to the Wycliffite teachings, as well as in the pro- 
hibition of preaching, and begged a reversal of the sentence ; 
but the Pope and Archbishop were firm. New proceedings 
were instituted against Huss and his coadjutors; the court 
and hierarchy becoming more openly divided. At this junc- 
ture the archbishop died (1411), and the proceedings were 
interrupted for a while. 

A treatise written at this time by one Stephen, a learned 
Carthusian prior of Dolan, near Olmiitz, entitled Zhe Marrow 
of Wheat, or Anti-Wiclif, describes how the doctrines of the 
English Reformer had spread through Bohemia and gained 
favour among all classes of the people. The author attacks 
Wycliffe personally, rather than his followers ; and the work is 
most graphic, showing clearly how from 1408 to 1411 Wycliffism 
was the cause of the stirring of spirit which prevailed through- 
out Bohemia. 

The excitement of public feeling was stimulated by the 
attitude of Huss in relation to a crusade now proclaimed 
against King Ladislaus of Naples, a partisan of the ‘ Anti-pope,’ 
Gregory XII. In the ground taken by the Bohemian Reformer 
there are many points of resemblance to the arguments by 
which Wycliffe opposed the crusade projected by Bishop 
Spencer of Norwich. The people of Prague responded to the 
Reformer’s appeal, and burned the bulls relating to crusade, 
as if in answer to the burning of Wycliffe’s books two years 
before! Three young men concerned in the tumult were 
apprehended and put to death The populace regarded them 
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as martyrs; with Huss’s concurrence, their bodies were 
interred as those of martyrs in the Bethlehem Chapel, which 
their enemies were reduced to calling, in ridicule, ‘The Chapel 
of the Three Saints.’ 

In the meantime the theological faculty of the University 
declared once more against Huss, reviving the condemnation 
of Wycliffe’s ‘forty-five heresies,’ and adding six of Huss’s own 
to the number. The King’s interference was petitioned to 
forbid the promulgation of these doctrines, and to forbid Huss 
to preach. To the former request Wenceslaus consented, the 
latter he refused. The clergy appealed to Pope John XXIIL, 
who deputed one Peter of St. Angelo, Cardinal-deacon, to 
proceed against Huss. Twenty days were given to the 
Reformer in which to recant. In the event of refusal he was 
to be treated after that time as an outcast; all believers were 
exhorted to apprehend him, and to raze Bethlehem Chapel to 
the ground. His friends resisted, and in consequence were 
debarred from the rites of the Church. Such tumult arose 
that the King himself entreated Huss to retire from the scene. 
He consented, and in December, 1412, went into voluntary 
exile, after he had published a paper appealing to Christ as 
the Judge of all. A synod was held in Prague with a view to 
settle the disputes, but in vain. Meanwhile Huss in his 
retirement continued to preach and write with indefatigable 
zeal, in his Latin works making great and constant use of 
Wycliffe’s. The Pope meantime had convened a ‘general 
council’ in Rome, hoping to establish his authority against 
that of his rival, but in vain. The council, however, again 
condemned sundry writings of Wycliffe, as the Déalogus, 
Trialogus, and others, as containing heresies. All bishops 
were commanded to search out and burn these books. Any 
one undertaking to defend his memory was to present himself 
before the Pope within nine months. Nothing, however, came 
of these proceedings. All attention was concentrated on the 
approaching Council at Constance. 
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The council was summoned by John XXIII, at the 
instance, chiefly, of Sigismund, King of Hungary and Rome. 
Its great object was to consolidate the Papacy and to end the 
schism. For there were now /wo Anti-popes, Benedict XIIL, 
at Avignon, and Gregory XII., at Rimini. Matters of doctrine 
were also to be considered, and heresies to be extirpated. 
Early in the course of the discussions the Pope, being charged 
with impiety and profaneness, fled to Schaffhausen—a practical 
abdication, which, however, did not take effect until a year 
afterwards. The subsequent proceedings of the council, 
therefore, up to the point at which our history ends, were 
conducted without a Pope, the council asserting its own 
supreme authority. King Sigismund prevailed on Huss to 
attend the council, on the promise of a safe conduct and of a 
fair and open hearing. Probably that monarch believed and 
expected that Huss would prove himself orthodox. 

Very early in the sessions of the assembly the doctrines 
of Wycliffe were taken into consideration. The ‘forty-five 
Articles’ were condemned as heresies. Two hundred and 
sixty more had been industriously gathered from his writings, 
but the council seems not to have had patience to hear them 
all. On May 4, 1415, at the eighth full session of the council, 
the English Reformer himself was solemnly declared ‘the 
leader of heresy in that age.’ His books were ordered to be 
burned, and his remains to be disinterred from their grave at 
Lutterworth and removed from consecrated ground, ‘if they 
can be distinguished from the bones of the faithful.’ The 
reason of this proceeding was, of course, that he had died in 
excommunication ! 

Huss himself, who had in the meantime been imprisoned, 
was summoned to appear before the council on the sth of 
June, the hearing being continued on the 7th and 8th. 
Thirty-nine Articles were produced against him: twenty-six 
taken from his book Ox ¢he Church, seven from his controversy 
with Dr. Palecz, and six from his reply to Stanislaus. These 
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two were leading doctors of the Prague University, who had 
been commissioned in 1413 to point out the ‘erroneous 
doctrines’ of the Reformer. Huss stood his ground bravely, 
explaining where he had been misunderstood, and defending 
what he had before maintained. On his Church doctrine 
and the Papacy he is especially decided. ‘The Church was 
governed infinitely better,’ he said, ‘in the time of the 
apostles than now. What can hinder Jesus Christ from 
governing it by His true disciples?’ Referring to the 
absence of the Pope, he adds, ‘Though, I say, the Church 
has no head at present, yet Jesus Christ ceaseth not to 
govern it.’ Being required to recant these Articles e masse, 
Huss implored the council, for God’s sake, not to impute to 
him doctrines that he had never held. For never—God was 
his witness—had he believed or taught that the sacred 
elements of the Eucharist after consecration remained 
material bread. Opinions, he added, that he had never 
held he could not recant. Any errors that he had really 
maintained he was ready to renounce if taught better. In 
regard to further allegations he boldly vindicated his conduct. 
Charged with having publicly read the letter from the 
University of Oxford in favour of Wycliffe, he owned that 
he had done so, adding that it bore the University seal. 
Another letter from the University was then produced by the 
English delegates, in which more than two hundred Articles 
from the writings of Wycliffe were sent up to the council for 
condemnation. In fact, all through these proceedings the 
name of Wycliffe is ever on the lips of Huss’s enemies. 

The fate of the Reformer was now sealed. In vain was 
the safe-conduct of Sigismund pleaded. Huss must die. On 
June 24 his writings were burned; on July 6 he himself 
was sentenced and hurried to the stake. On the showing of 
his very enemies, the sentence was iniquitous. . Huss did not 
reject Transubstantiation. 

The two pioneers of Reformation, Wycliffe and Huss, 
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were to each other as father and son, or rather as master and 
disciple. 1. Both acknowledge the Scriptures as the standard. 
Wycliffe discovered this truth, Huss asserted it. On the 
other hand, Wycliffe: refuses to hear the teaching of the 
Church; Huss accepts it as interpreting Scripture. 2. Both 
call the Church ‘the assembly of the elect.’ Wycliffe 
connects this idea with his views of Divine things, of the 
world and worldly kingdoms, of the sin-world and spirit-world. 
He also takes as his basis the doctrine of election, not, as 
Augustine, the fall and universal sinfulness of man. But 
Huss does not philosophise; he holds the doctrine simply. 
3. Both believe that Christ alone is Mediator between God 
and man. Wycliffe rejects the veneration of saints and 
prayers to them; Huss never foregoes his trust in their 
intercession. 4. As to the Sacraments, Huss does not equal 
Wycliffe in sharpness of criticism. He agrees with him 
concerning the non-dependence of sacramental efficacy on 
the character of the minister, but he does not reject Transub- 
stantiation. 5. Concerning Church Government, Huss agrees 
with Wycliffe in denying the Divine right of the Pope, but 
only goes so far as to believe in equality among bishops, not 
among all priests. 

Wycliffe was an original genius. Huss is to him as a 
planet to the sun. Wycliffe was independent ; Huss yielded 
more deference to public opinion. Both were filled with zeal 
for God’s cause; but Huss was more gentle than Wycliffe— 
not genial, like Luther, but sensitive and mild. Wycliffe was 
active and energetic; Huss was much-enduring. Wycliffe 
was a man of God; Huss a child of God. 

A Hussite Cantionale of 1572, in the Prague University 
Library, contains, on page 364, a hymn in the Czech language 
in memory of Huss. The page is adorned with beautiful 
miniatures—on one side being three medallions; the first 
representing Wycliffe striking a spark, below him Huss 
kindling the coals, and Luther at the foot brandishing the 
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lighted torch. Nothing could more vividly symbolise the 
mission of the three men than this ‘triology’ of medallions ! 
The decree of the Council of Constance in regard to 
Wycliffe’s bones was carried out after long delay. The 
Bishop of Lincoln, in whose diocese was the parish of 
Lutterworth, was at this time Philip Repyngdon, Wycliffe’s 
old comrade ; and he may have shrunk from being a party to 
the absurd indignity. As we have seen, the command to 
exhume the remains of the Reformer was given in May 1415. 
In 1420 Repyngdon resigned, and Richard Fleming was 
appointed to the See. But it was still eight years before 
the mandate was enforced, at the peremptory bidding of 
Pope Clement VIII. Fleming weakly yielded, and the 
remains of the great Englishman were not only torn from 
their resting-place, but burned to ashes and cast into the 
little river Swift, that runs by Lutterworth on its course to the 
Avon. Thus, in the often-quoted words of Thomas Fuller, 


‘the little river conveyed Wycliffe’s remains into the Avon, 


Avon into the Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, they to 
the main ocean. And thus the ashes of Wycliffe are the 
emblem of his doctrine, which now is dispersed all the world 
over.’ 





APPENDIX 


WYCLIFFE’S WRITINGS 


THREE catalogues of these writings are extant, which date from 
the fifteenth century, and in all probability were drawn up not 
much later than about thirty years after Wycliffe’s death. They 
are preserved in two MSS. of the Imperial Library of Vienna, 
but were only lately published. They thus remained virtually 
unknown to the learned world, which for centuries was obliged to 
have recourse to catalogues of a much later date. 


§ 1. The Chief Wycliffe Catalogues 


1. The first man who attempted to draw up a comprehensive 
list of the writings of Wycliffe was JOHN BALE, Bishop of Ossory 
(d. 1563), in his J//ustrium Majoris Britanniae Scriplorum 
Summarium in Quasdam Centurias Divisum, which first appeared 
in 1548. At that time it included only five centuries of writers. 
During his exile in Germany he enlarged the work by four 
additional centuries, and carried it down to A.D. 1557, in which 
year the enlarged edition appeared at Basel. It reckons in this 
form no fewer than 900 writers. In this collection, p. 451, Bale 
gives 242 of Wycliffe’s writings, with their titles, and in 149 cases 
he adds their commencing words ; but he does not aim at any 
systematic arrangement, and it is no part of his plan to indicate 
where the MSS. enumerated are to be found. But Bale’s 
principal fault was the hasty way in which he picked up titles of 
writings of Wycliffe wherever he came upon them, and gathered 
them together without a trace of criticism. Hence his catalogue 
is entitled to very little confidence. 

2. More than 150 years passed away before Bale had a 
successor in the same field. Wycliffe’s first biographer, JOHN 
Lewis, in his Life of Dr. John Wiclif, 1720 (new edit., Oxford, 
1820) gave a catalogue extending to 284 numbers, which, while 
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resting upon Bale’s, is in some respects an improvement upon it. 
Lewis’s catalogue is not only richer than Bale’s, but it notes also, 
whenever possible, the libraries where the MSS. are to be found, 
adding also the commencing words of the books and tracts, and 
sometimes also mentioning, after the title, the contents, or the 
occasion of each piece. But we miss in this catalogue, as much 
as in Bale’s, any suitable classification, and even any critical 
sifting. Larger works and short tracts, Latin and English pieces, 
are all mixed miscellaneously together ; many pieces enumerated 
by Lewis are not Wycliffe’s at all, and others are entered in his 
list twice over. 

3. The catalogue which was prefixed by H. H. BABER to his 
Reprint of Wycliffe’s, or rather Purvey’s Translation of the New 
Testament, in 1810, was drawn up on the basis of Bale’s and 
Lewis’s, but is not so complete as the latter. The only advance 
made by Baber was that he was the first to give a more exact 
account of the Wycliffe MSS. in the British Museum, as well as 
of the MSS. preserved in Vienna, in regard to the latter of which 
he made use of the catalogue of Dénis. 

4. Eighteen years later, in the first edition of his Life and 
Opinions of John de Wiclif, Dr. R. VAUGHAN gave a catalogue, 
which was the fruit of personal investigation, carried out especially 
in Cambridge and Dublin, and which, besides a classification of 
the writings, contained a fuller account of the libraries where they 
are preserved, and some criticism on the genuineness of the 
several pieces. And in his last work on Wycliffe—/ohn de 
Wycliffe : A Monograph, 1853—he inserted a new list which is in 
many respects more accurate and minute than his earlier one, 
although we cannot help thinking it inferior in point of com- 
prehensiveness. In point of accuracy, too, it still leaves much 
to be desiderated—e.g., more than one writing is twice intro- 
duced under different titles, e.g., B. 544, No. 103, De Dotatione 
Ecclesiae, and 125, Supplementum Trialogi, which is one and 
the same work. Another instance is in the observations which 
he repeatedly makes, pp. 537 and 542, on the subject of 
Wycliffe’s Summa Theologica, which are very inexact, and even 
confusing ; for, according to these, we should have to suppose 
that the Sma is a single work, consisting of twelve chapters, 
whereas it is rather a comprehensive Collection or Corpus, 
embracing no fewer than twelve treatises, many of which would 
fill a goodly printed volume. 

5. The most important advance in this field was made by the 
late Dr. WALTER WADDINGTON SHIRLEY, Professor of Church 
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History in Oxford. As a preparatory work to a projected edition 
of Select Works of Wyclif, which he did not live to take part 
in, he published, in 1865, A Catalogue of the Original Works 
of John Wyclif, Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. This work, 
though very modest in bulk; was the fruit of considerable labour, 
and of correspondence and laborious collections reaching through 
ten or twelve years. The peculiar recommendations of this 
catalogue are numerous. Shirley divides the Latin and the 
English writings entirely from each other; he distributes the Latin 
works into certain classes according to their contents ; he adds 
testimonies and notices to aid, as far as possible, in determining 
the genuineness of the several writings ; he endeavours to fix 
their several dates, at least approximately ; and lastly, he indi- 
cates accurately the MSS. which contain the several works, To 
the catalogue of the genuine and still extant works of Wycliffe, 
the author adds a list both of his lost writings, and of writings 
which have been incorrectly attributed to him. He prints in an 
appendix two of the old catalogues of Wycliffe’s works, mentioned 
above as dating from the commencement of the fifteenth century, 
which are found in the Vienna MSS. The little work ends with 
an alphabetical register of all the extant works, arranged according 
to their commencing words, and separated off from each other as 
Latin or English. 

6. THOMAS ARNOLD, in the third volume of the Se/ect English 
Works of John Wicitf, Oxford, 1871, has given a catalogue of 
the English writings exclusively which are ascribed to Wycliffe, 
in which he places first the writings which are probably genuine, 
forty-one in number, and next those which are doubtful, twenty- 
eight in number, adding at the close a short list of others, which, 
in his judgment, are certainly spurious. Arnold has added to 
Shirley’s list one English piece which he was the first to discover 
(Select Works, vol. iii, pp. 130-233). It bears the title of 
Lincolniensis (Grossetéte), but is nothing else than an appeal 
for sympathy on behalf of the persons and work of the itinerant 
preachers, after several of them had been tried and thrown into 
prison. For the rest, Arnold has directed his chief attention to 
the critical question of the genuineness of the several pieces, 
though aiming also as much as possible at the determination of 
their respective dates. The result reached was that he contested 
the genuineness of a considerable number of pieces. Of the 
sixty-five English works brought forward by Shirley, he pronounces 
decidedly against the Wycliffe authorship of eight or thereabouts, 
while, with respect to from fifteen to twenty others, he is unable 
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to go further than a #on-liguet. He has not, however, proceeded 
upon his own individual judgment as decisive, but has printed in 
his third volume, among the M/7sce/laneous Works, several of the 
pieces whose genuineness he does not allow. * 


§ 2. Language of Wycliffe’s Writings 


To come more closely to the Works themselves, we have first 
of all to offer some remarks upon ¢hezr difference in respect of 
language. Dr. Vaughan says of the English writings of Wycliffe 
that they are by far the more numerous. This is an error. 
Even looking to numbers only, Shirley’s catalogue contains not 
fewer than ninety-six Latin works, while the English works 
number only sixty-five. But when we compare the two classes of 
pieces in respect to bulk, the Latin pieces have still more the 
advantage; and hence, in Arnold’s judgment, the Latin works of 
Wycliffe ‘are by far the more numerous and more copious.’ In 
fact, the English pieces are for the most part nothing more than 
mere tracts of a couple of pages, and the largest of them fill at 
most three or four sheets ; while the series of Latin works includes 
from ten to twelve equal to the Z7zalogus in bulk, every one of 
which would fill a good-sized octavo volume, But the importance 
of their contents, too, in the case of many of the Latin works, is 
far superior to that of the English. Scientifically considered, it 
is only the Latin writings which are of value. Wycliffe’s philo- 
sophical and theological position can only be learned from them 
with certainty and thoroughness ; while his English writings are 
chiefly valuable in part for the history of the English language 
and literature, and in part for our knowledge of the influence of 
Wycliffe upon the English people. 

And here we must not omit to mention that the genuineness 
of the most important of the Latin works is sufficiently attested, 
and indeed placed beyond all doubt, partly because Wycliffe 
himself is accustomed to quote his own earlier works in the later, 
and partly because his several opponents cite different works of 
Wycliffe in their controversial writings. In this way a pretty 
copious list of his works can be gathered from the writings of 
William Woodford, from a mandate of Archbishop Sbynjek of 
Prague against Huss, from the anti-Hussite works of Friar 
Stephen of Dolan, but most of all from the great work of Thomas 
Netter, of Walden. But friends and admirers too, like Huss, 
mention several of his writings, and give exact quotations from 
them. In the Vienna MSS. his name occurs by no means 
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unfrequently attached to his several pieces. But the case is 
entirely otherwise with the English writings: not one of them 
is mentioned in any other writing, either of Wycliffe or of his 
literary opponents. * His popular tract on the Lord’s Supper, 
The Wyckett, stands alone in being expressly mentioned as his 
in several of the Acts of Process brought against particular 
Lollards, but not earlier than the beginning of the sixteenth 
century ; and in the MSS. containing these English tracts it is 
marvellous that his name should so rarely occur. In other 
words, there are almost no external testimonies in existence 
for the genuineness of the English writings of Wycliffe; we are 
thus thrown entirely upon internal grounds either for or against 
their Wycliffe authorship ; and, as may be easily understood, the 
work of deciding becomes, in these circumstances, precarious and 
difficult. 

Further, it is a very remarkable fact that of the Latin writings 
of Wycliffe comparatively few old MSS. are extant in England 
itself and in Ireland, while the whole of his English writings are 
to be found in English and Irish libraries. Of the ninety-six 
Latin works enumerated by Shirley, there are only twenty-seven 
of which MSS. dating from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
are in the possession of English or Irish libraries—z.e., not fully a 
third. And among those which are wanting in England itself are 
not a few works of the greatest importance—e.g., the 7rzalogus, 
De Juramento Arnoldi, one of the earliest memorials of Wycliffe 
which is of high interest, etc. On the other hand, the libraries of 
the Continent, and chiefly the Imperial Library of Vienna, the 
University and Archiepiscopal Library of Prague, and even the 
National Library of Paris, and the Royal Library of Stockholm, 
are in possession of MSS. of Wycliffe’s Latin works. In fact, 
the state of matters is this—that of the ninety-six Latin works, 
including tracts, there are only six of which MSS. are extant 
exclusively in England or Ireland, while of the English writings 
not a single MS. is to be found in the Continental libraries, 
The latter fact finds an easy explanation in the ignorance of 
the English language which prevailed on the Continent, even 
in Bohemia, during the Hussite movement. But less easy of 
explanation is the fact that so few in proportion of Wycliffe’s 
Latin writings should have been preserved in England. To 
impute this to the destructive inquisition of the English bishops 
is forbidden by the circumstance that only two of the purely 
philosophical tractates enumerated by Shirley are extant in MS. 
in England ; and in the case of essays on logic and metaphysics 
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such as these, it is impossible to see why the Inquisition should 
have troubled itself about their detection and destruction. 


§ 3. Classified List * 


In now proceeding to an orderly enumeration of the several 
writings of Wycliffe, the object which we aim at is to present a 
picture of his activity as an author. With this end in view, it 
did not appear to me so advisable as it did to Shirley, whose 
object was different, to make the difference of the two languages 
employed in the writings the chief principle of distribution in 
arranging the latter. It seemed better here to subordinate the 
linguistic point of view, and to aim, in the first instance, at a 
material classification according to subject and contents. Shirley 
himself has always made a material division within the two chief 
classes of works set out by him—1. Latin works, and 2. English 
works. But in carrying through this material classification, we 
shall follow a method of our own, while rejoicing in the coincidence 
of his judgment with our own, as often as it occurs. In our 
indication of MSS. and the libraries containing them, we allow 
ourselves to refer simply to Shirley's admirable work; and a 
Table at the end of our Catalogue shows the correspondence of 
Shirley’s lists with our own. 

We divide the works into six chief classes : 


I, Scientific Works, Philosophical and Theological. 
II. Sermons and Practical Expositions of Scripture. 

III. Practical Catechetical Pieces. 

IV. Judgments, Personal Explanations, Pamphlets, etc. 
V. Polemical Writings and Pamphlets. 

VI. Several Letters form a species of Appendix. 


I.—SCIENTIFIC WORKS (ALL LATIN) 


I. Philosophical 


. Logica. 
. Logicae Continuatto, 
, Quaestiones Logicae et Philosophicae. 
De Ente, sive Summa Intellectualium (includes two books, 
each with six tractates). 
5. De Universalibus. 
6. Replicatio de Universalibus. 
7. De Ente Particulari. 
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8. De Materia et Forma. 

9. De Materia. 
10, De Composttione Hominis. 
11. De Anima. 


II. Theological 
1. Systematic 


12. Here deserves to be put in the foremost place, both on 
account of its great extent and its inherent value, the great work 
of Wycliffe entitled in three catalogues of the Hussite period, 
Summa Theologiae, or Summa in Theologia—a name not unusual 
in the scholastic theology, though this name for it does not occur 
anywhere in his own writings, so far as I have observed, From 
the thirteenth century it had been customary to give this title 
to works of a more than ordinary comprehensive character, in 
which the doctrinal system of a doctor of the schools was set forth 
in an independent method, and not by way of commentary on the 
Sentences of Peter the Lombard; with, at the same time, a close 
connection and interdependence ; and this even when the author 
had given to his work a different title. So, eg, I find that to the 
great work of Bradwardine, which he had entitled De Causa Dez, 
the title is given in some MSS. of Summa de Causa Dei, The 
voluminous work, too, of Richard Fitzralph, Archbishop of Armagh, 
Adversus Errores Armenorum, is constantly called Summa. 

This Summa of Wycliffe comprises no fewer than fifteen 
books, some of them large and elaborate, ¢.g., the 6th book, 
O7 the Truth of Holy Scripture. To the main work, which is 
purely theological, is prefixed a more general work, of a mixed 
philosophico-theological character, De Dominio. The Summa, 
then, consists of the following series of treatises :— 

1) De Dominio. This appears, from the preface in several 

MSS., to have been the general title, with which agrees 
the old catalogue contained in Vienna MS. 4514. 
De Dominio, Lib. 1. (fragment in 19 chapters). 
De Dominio Divino, Lib. 11. (fragment in 6 chapters). 
De Dominio Divino, Lib. I11. (fragment in 6 chapters). 
(2) Summa Theologtae, in 12 Books. 


De Mandatis Divinis. De Ecclesia. 

De Statu Innocentiae. De Officio Regis. 
De Dominio Civili, Lib. I. De Potestate Papae. 
De Dominio Civili, Lib. UH. De Simonia. 

De Dominio Civili, Lib. 111. De Apostasia. 

De Veritate Sacrae Scripturae. De Blasphemia. 
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13. Trialogus. 

14. Supplementum Trialogi, sive de Dotatione Ecclesiae; both 
edited by Lechler, Oxford, 1869. : 

15. De Incarnatione Verbi. 

16. De Ecclesia et Membris. This appears to be the correct 
title, and not as Shirley gives it (13) from two Vienna MS. 
catalogues, De Fide Catholica. This book is not the same with 
the book De Ecclesia, which forms the seventh part of the Swmma. 

17. De Officio Pastorali, edited by Lechler, Leipzig, 1863. 

18. De Eucharistia tractatus Major. 

19. De Eucharistia et Poenitentia, sive de Confessione. 


2. Polemical Works 


20. Contra Kilingham Carmelitam Determinationes. 

21. Contra Magistrum Outredum de Ornesima (?) Monachum 
Determinaiio. 

22. Contra Wilhelmum Vynham Monachum de S. Albano 
Determinatione. 

23. De Dominio Determinatio contra unum Monachum. 

24. Responsiones ad Radulfum Strode. 

25. Responsiones ad Argumenta cujusdam aemuli veritatis. 

26. Responsiones ad XLIV. Quaestiones, sive ad Argutias 
Monachales. 

27. Responsum ad Decem Quaestiones. 


II.—SERMONS AND PRACTICAL EXPOSITIONS OF SCRIPTURE 


I. Collections of Sermons 


1. Jn Latin 


28. Super Evangelia Dominicalia—Sermons on the Gospels 
for Sundays. 

29. Super Evangelia de Sanctis—Sermons on the Gospels for 
Saints’ Days. 

30. Super Epistolas—Sermons on the Epistles for Sundays. 

31. Miscellaneous Sermons—64 in number, in two series ; one 
of 40 containing Wycliffe’s earlier Sermons; the other, of 24. 
See p. 497, No. 7, under Vienna MS. 3928. 

Single Sermons transcribed from the collections are separately 
mentioned in Shirley’s Catalogue, e.g., Sermo Pulcher on Ruth ii, 
4 (39), which is identical with the 24th sermon in the 24 
Miscellaneous Sermons; and Mulierem fortem quis inveniet ? 
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on Proverbs xxxi. 10 (41), identical with the 5th of the 24 
sermons. The £-rhortatio novi Doctoris (38) is also a sermon, 
delivered at a doctoral promotion. Last of all, the tractate, De 
Sex Jugis (40), is a combination of several sermons. 


2. In English 


1, Evangelia Dominicalia—Sermons on the Gospels for 
Sundays—from the First Sunday in Trinity to the close of the 
Church year. 

2. Jé., Sermons on the Gospels for Sundays—from the First 
Sunday in Advent to Trinity Sunday. 

3. Commune Sanctorum—Sermons for Saints’ Days, on Texts 
from the Gospels. 

4. Proprium Sanctorum—Sermons for Saints’ Days. 

5. Evangelia Ferialia—Week-day Sermons on Texts from 
the Gospels, besides several occasional sermons. 

The whole number of these sermons on the Gospels amounts 
to 239. 

6. Epistolae Dominicales—Sermons on the Epistles—fifty-five 
in number. 

7. The tract on the Holy Supper entitled Wyckett, appears as 
a single sermon. This has been repeatedly printed (Oxford, 
Vaughan, R.T.S.). 


II. Practical Expositions of Scripture 


1. ln Latin 


32. Opus Evangelicum, sive de Sermone Domini in Monte, in 
four parts ; the last two parts also bear the title De Antichristo. 

33. Expositio S. Matt. c. xxiit. sive de Vae Octuplice. 

34. Expositio S. Matt. cap. xxiv., sive de Antichristo. 

35. In omnes Novi Testamenti Libros, praeter Apocalypsin, 
Commentarius. 


2. In English 


8. Vae Octuplex—Exposition of 23rd chapter of Matthew. 

9. Of Mynystris in the Chirche—Exposition of 24th chapter 
of Matthew. 

These two tracts stand in all complete collections of the 
English Sermons of Wycliffe. The English explanations of the 
Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John, as well as the explanation 
of the Revelation of John, which Shirley describes, pp. 35, 36, 
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under Nos. 6-9, were not, in all probability, written by Wycliffe ; 
comp. Arnold in the Introduction to Select Works, vol. i. p. iv. 

Probably, on the other hand, Wycliffe was the author of 

10. The twelve pieces which occur in a collected form in 
several MSS., under the title Super Cantica Sacra, and are 
published by Arnold, Sedect Works, vol. iii. 5-81. The order 
in which they occur in the MSS. and in print is not regulated 
either by their dates or subjects. We enumerate them in a 
different order. 


(1) Old Testament Cantica 


Song of Moses, Exodus xv. 

. Hymn of Moses, Deuteronomy XXxil. 

Hannah’s Song, 1 Samuel ii. 

. Israel’s Song of Thanksgiving, Isaiah xii. 

. Hezekiah’s Hymn of Praise, Isaiah xxxvili. 10-20. 
Habakkuk’s Prayer, ili. 2-19. 


Aub Yo 


(2) Old Testament Apocrypha 
7. ‘Song of the Three Children,’ or Benedicite. 


(3) New Testament Hymns 


8. The Magnificat, Luke i. 46-55. 
g. Benedictus—Prayer of Zacharias, Luke i. 68-79. 
to. Simeon’s Hymn, Luke ii. 29-32. 


(4) Hymas of the Ancient Church 


11. The Te Deum. 

12. The ‘Athanasian Creed’ Quicungue, considered as a Psalm. 

These Pieces are all arranged in one way—viz., the verses one 
after another are first given in Latin after the Vulgate, and then 
in an English translation, to which a short explanation is added. 


IIJ.—PRACTICAL CATECHETICAL PIECES 


We here use the liberty of carrying back the modern name 
Catechism to the Middle Age, although, as is well known, it was 
not then used in the sense of the present day. We also include 
among pieces designed for popular use a great many more classes 
than have been ranged under the name of Catechism since 
Luther’s day. These works, being designed for the benefit of the 
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people at large, are for the most part written in English. Only 
a few tracts belonging to this category are written in Latin, 


1, Jn Latin 


36. De septem Donis Spiritus Sanciz. 

37. De Oratione Dominica. 

38. De Salutatione Angelica. 

39. De triplict Vinculo Amoris. 

40. Differentia inter Peccatum mortale et ventale. 


2. ln English 


11. Of the Ten Commandments. 

12. Of the seven Works of mercy bodyly ; and 

13. The seven Werkys of mercy ghostly, or Opera caritaits. 

The two pieces evidently form one whole. 

14. On the seven deadly Sins. 

15. The Mirror of Christian Life, It is to be remarked, 
however, that according to the investigations of Arnold and 
Bishop Stubbs the pieces marked by Shirley 1 and 7 in this 
collection certainly did not belong to Wycliffe, but to a Manual 
of Religious Instruction drawn up by Archbishop Thoresby of 
York in 1357, and circulated among clergy and laity in his 
diocese ; vide Arnold, Select Works, vol. iii., Introd. p. vi. The 
remaining five pieces of this collection are printed by Arnold in 
vol. iii., namely :— 

(2) On the Lord’s Prayer. 

(3) On the Ave Maria. 

(4) Explanations of the Apostles’ Creed. 

(5) On the Five Bodily Wits. 

(6) On the Five Spiritual Wits. 

Besides the tract on the Lord’s Prayer, just named, two other 
explanations of the Prayer by Wycliffe are found, which are to be 
carefully distinguished from this one, namely— 

16, The Paternoster. 

17. Jb, The latter piece, which is the larger of the two, is 
printed in Select Works, vol, iii, pp. 98-110. 

18. On the Ave Maria, to be distinguished from the tract 
which has been already mentioned under 15 (3). 

19. Of Faith, Hope, and Charity. Arnold’s judgment on this 
tract is somewhat unfavourable, vol. iii., Introd. p. vi. 

Last of all, we think we should add here some tracts which, in 
Luther’s phrase, form a sort of House-Table, namely :— 

90. Of Wedded Men and Wifis, and of their Children also. 
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21. Of Servants and Masters; how each should keep his 


degree. 
22. A Short Rule of Life. 


IV.—JUDGMENTS, PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS, AND THE LIKE 


I. Judgments 


All in Latin 


41. Ad Quaesita Regis e¢ Conctlit. Printed in Fasciculé 
Zizantorum, pp. 258-271. 

42. De Captivo Hispanenst. 

43. De Juramento Arnoldi. 


II. Petitions, Personal Explanations and Defences, 
addressed to Public Bodies 


1. dn Latin 


44. Ad Parliamentum Regis. Published first by Lewis, p. 
382, and then by Shirley, Pasciculé Zizaniorum. 

45. Declarationes Johannis Wickiif, Printed in Walsingham’s 
flistoria Anglicana, ed, Riley, vol. i. 357-363. 

46. De Condemnatione XIX.  Conclusionium. Printed in 
Appendix to Fasc. Zizan,, No. ll. pp. 481-492. 

47. De Eucharistia Confessio, Printed in Lewis, pp. 323-332; 
in Vaughan, Life and Opinions, vol. ii. 428 ; and Monograph, 
564, following Lewis word for word; lastly, in an independent 
and critical manner in Shirley, Fasc. Zizam., pp. 115-132. 

48. De Eucharistia Confessio, shorter than the preceding. 


2. ln English 


23. Wycliffe’s Petition to King and Parliament, entitled Four 
Articles, Published by Dr. James, Oxford, 1608, in Two Short 
Treatises, etc, ; but in a more correct form by Arnold, under the 
title: A Petition to the King and Parliament. 

24, Two Confessions on the Sacrament of the Altar—(1) ‘1 
knowleche that the Sacrament,’ etc., printed in Select Works, iii. 
499; (2) ‘I beleve as Crist,’ etc., iii, 501. 
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V.—POLEMICAL WRITINGS AND PAMPHLETS 


1. Jn Latin 


These writings all relate to the Church—its worship, especially 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; its members and ranks ; 
its duties and rights ; its needs and mischiefs ; its improvement 
and reform. These numerous tracts are, in fact, no more than 
fly-sheets; and in attempting to reduce them to several chief 
classes, the following order may perhaps be adopted, admitting, 
however, in advance, that it is all the more easy to fall into errors 
here, that only a very small proportion of these fugitive pieces 
have been printed. 


49. 
50. 
Bi. 


65 


I. Worship 


De Eucharistia Conclusiones XV. 
Quaestio ad Fratres de Sacramento Altaris. 
De Imaginibus. 


II. Organisation of the Church 


. De Ordine Christiano. 

_ De Gradibus Cleri Ecclesiae sive de Ordinibus Ecclesiae. 
. De Graduationibus scholasticts. 

. De Praelatis contentionum. 

. De Clavibus Ecclesiae. 

_ Errare in materia fidei quod potutt Ecclesia militans. 

. De Officio Regis Conclusto. 

. Speculum secularium Dominorum. 

. De Servitute civili et Dominio seculart, 


III. Monachism, especially the Mendicant Orders 


. De Religione Privata, i. 
. De Religione Privata, ii. 


De Religionibus vanis Monachorum. 


. De Perfectione statuum. 


De nova praevaricantia mandatorum. A short fragment of 


this piece is De Purgatorio, Shirley, No. 31. 


66. 


De Concordantia Fratrum cum secta simplict Christi, sive 


De Sectis Monachorum (De Ordinatione Fratrum, Wyciif Society). 


67. 


De Paupertate Christi, sive XXXIIT. Conclusiones, 


68. De novis Ordinibus. 


69. 


Descriptio Fratris. 
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70. De mendactts Fratrum. 

71. De Fratribus ad Scholares. 

72. De Minoribus Fratribus se extollentibus, against the 
boasting of the Franciscans, in the Vienna MS., 3930 (Dénis, 
DCIV.), pp. 178-187. The tractate, which Shirley seems to have 
overlooked, begins with the words Cum viantes et fratres. 


IV. Decay of the Church, and Church Reform 


73. De contrarietate duorum Dominorum, suarum partium ac 
etiam regularum. 

74. De Christo et suo adversario Antichristo. 

75. De Diabolo et membris ejus. 

76. De Daemonio meridiano. 

77. De Solutione Satanae. 

78. De detectione perfidiarum Antichrist. 

79. De Citationtbus frivolis et aliis versutits Antichristi. 

80. De dissensione Paparum, sive de Schismate. 

81. Contra Cruciatam Papae. 

82. De guatuor Sectis novellis. This tract does not refer, as 
Shirley gives us to understand by the place which he assigns to it 
under the heading of Monastic Orders, exclusively to the Monastic 
system, and to the four Mendicant Orders in particular, which 
Wycliffe, it is true, often puts together; but, according to the 
author’s own explanation at the outset (Vienna MS. 3929, fol. 
225, col. 2), and the whole course of the piece itself, he means 
by the four modern sects—(1) the Pvvests, endowed with lands 
and lordships—sacerdotes caesarei; (2) the landed Monastic 
Orders ; (3) the Canons, (4) the Begging Monks. 

83. De fundatione Sectarum. 

84. De guatuor Imprecationibus (some MSS. read znterpreta- 
tionibus). This tract seems to be only a fragment of Matthew 
xxiv.; vide p. 487, No. 34, under Practical Expositions of 
Scripture in Latin. 

85. De duobus generibus Haereticorum, t.e., Simoniact et 
Apostatict. 

86. De Prophetia. 

87. De Oratione et Ecclesiae purgatione. 

88. Dialogus, sive Speculum Ecclesiae militantts. 

It is a fact worthy of remark that of this book more MSS. 
have come down to us than of any other work of Wycliffe, with 
the exception of some about ten very short fly-sheets. The 
reason of this, no doubt, was the nature of its contents, which all 
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relate to the reformation of the Church, and discuss this subject 
on more than one side. The date of the Déalogue may be 
determined with tolerable exactitude. It must be placed later 
than 1378, because the Papal schism is mentioned in cap. 12. 
Further, as Wycliffe is already attacking the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation, cap. 18, and opposing with warmth the Mendicant 
Orders, cap. 32, the book cannot have been written before the 
year 1381. On the other hand, the Dialogus was, without doubt, 
written earlier than the 77ialogus,; for, first of all, the Dzalogue 
is a simpler form of colloquy than the 77zalogue ; and, secondly, 
the speakers introduced in the Dzalogus are more than in the 
Trialogus abstract ideas, namely Truth (meaning Christ, as in 
John xiv. 6, to which there is an express reference in the 
Introduction) and Falsehood; whereas the speakers in the 
Trialogus, viz., Alithia, the philosopher ; Pseustis, the sophistical 
unbeliever ; and Phronesis, the ripe and deep divine, while also 
somewhat too abstract, still bear a much nearer likeness to 
living personality than Veritas or Mendacium. Last of all, the 
conversational form itself is kept up much more persistently in 
the Zyialogus than in the Déalogus, whose first seven and last 
five chapters (1-7, 8-30) are rather monologues than dialogues ; 
for in these Truth alone speaks, and it is only in the intervening 
chapters that the form of dialogue is introduced. These three 
differences of literary form taken together may suffice to support 
our conviction that the Dialogus is to be looked upon as Wycliffe’s 
first attempt in this literary style, and is to be placed earlier than 
the Zvialogus. But as the latter was written either in 1383 or 
1384, the date of the Dialogus may be set down as 1382. 

We have still to remark in this place that the tract De 
Triplict Ecclesia, which Shirley brings forward under No. 63, as 
an independent writing, is, in fact, nothing more than a fragment 
of the Dialogus, which, dropping the preface, begins with the first 
chapter and goes on to the seventh. 


2. In English 


I. Doctrine of the Church 
25. Octo in quibus seducuntur simplices Christiant. 
96, On the Sufficiency of Holy Scripture (a fly-leaf). 
II. Worship. 


27. De Confesstone et Poenttentia—against auricular confession. 
Here might properly be added the tract marked No. 49, in Shirley’s 
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Catalogue, Of Antecristis Song in Chirche, and also the tract Of 
Prayer, marked No. 50, which, however, are both only extracts 
from No. 63 of that catalogue, in case they belonged to Wycliffe. 
But Arnold, while indeed including the last-named piece, entitled 
On the XXV. Articles, has, at the same time, made it appear 
probable (p. 454) that this writing was a reply to accusations 
which were brought against the Lollards by the clergy in 1388, 
and was therefore written, at the earliest, four years after Wycliffe’s 
death. 


III. Constitution of the Church 


28. How the office of Curatis is ordeyned of God, or De 
AX XITI. Erroribus Curatorum. 

29. For the ordre of presthod. 

30. Of Clerkis Possessioners. 

31. De Precationibus sacris. An exhortation to priests to 
pious prayer, a good life, and pure preaching of the Gospel. 

32. De Stipendits Ministrorum, or How men schullen fynde 
prestis. 

33. Of Prelates. 

34. De Obedientia Praelatorum, or How men owen obesche 
(obey) to Prelates, drede curs, and kepe lawe. 

35. The grete sentence of curs expounded. 

36. De Papa. Nos. 33-36 treat of the Hierarchy up to the 
Pope, of the authority of the higher clergy, and the power of 
the Keys. The tracts which follow occupy themselves with the 
monastic system, especially with the Mendicant Orders. 

37. How men of privat religion shulden love more the Gospel, 
Goddis heste (commandment), and his Ordynance then ony new 
lawis, neue rulis, and ordynances of synful men. 

38. Rule of St. Francis, and 

39. Testament of St. Francis. 

40. Zractatus de Pseudo-freris. 

41. Fifty Heresies and Errors of Friars. Only that Shirley, 
as Lewis before him, gives to the book the less distinctive title of 
Objections of Freres, which has only the marginal note of a MS. 
to support it. Arnold gives the writing in Select Works, iii. 
366-401. It contains fifty chapters, and forms a comprehensive 
attack upon the Mendicant Orders. 

42. De Blasphemia contra Fratres. To be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the book De Blasphemia in Latin, which forms 
the last part of Wycliffe’s Sma. 
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IV. Decline and Reform of the Church 


Among all these eighteen English writings last enumerated 
(25-42) there is not one which had not in view the disorder and 
corruption of the Church, and did not work for its purification and 
reform. But in the writings now to be named the Reformation 
spirit and standpoint are incomparably more prominent and 
prevailing. I place in the front a work which equally inquires 
into both subjects, the Church’s decline and reform. 

43, The Church and her Members. First published by Dr. 
Todd in Dublin, 1851, in Three Treatises by John Wycliffe, 
pp. iii-Ixxx. Arnold’s edition is after a much better MS. in 
the Bodleian Library. 

The next following tracts occupy themselves chiefly with 
proving the fallen condition of the Church and opposing its 
corruptions. 

44, De Afostasia Cleri. Also printed in Todd’s 7; hree 
Treatises. Let us not omit to mention here that the piece 
entitled ‘Of Antecrist and his Meynee’ (Shirley, No. 48), which 
Todd also published in the Zhree Treatises, was pronounced 
spurious by Vaughan in his Monograph, p. 539, and has also 
been referred by Arnold (Select Works, i., Introduction, p. vil.) to 
a later date. 

45, Antecrist and his Clerkis traveilen to destroie Holy Writt. 

46, How Sathanas and his Prestis casten to destroie alle good 
lyvynge. 

47. Speculum de Antichristo, or How Antecrist and his clerkis 
feren true Prestis fro prechyng of Cristis Gospel bi four disceits. 

48, Of feyned contemplative lif, of songe, and worldly bisynesse 
of Prestis, etc. 

49. How Sathanas and his Children turnen werkes of mercy 
ypsodown and decevyn men thereinne, etc. 

50, De duobus generibus hereticorum (Simony and Apostasy). 

51. De Dominio Divino: more correctly, Of Church lands 
and lordships of the Clergy. 

52. Thre thingis distroien this world, false confessoures, false 
men of law, and false merchauntis. 

53. De Pontificum Romanorum Schismate. 

The following pamphlets occupy themselves chiefly with Church 
reform itself, with the ways and means to be adopted to bring it 
about, with the defence of the persons labouring to that end, 
especially the itinerant preachers, and with exhortations to others 
to come to the help of this work. 
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54. Of good prechyng prestis. 

55. Why pore prestis have non benefices. 

56. Lincolniensis, a pamphlet hitherto unknown, which Arnold 
was the first to discover in a MS. of the Bodleian Library, which 
is of great importance for the English tracts of Wycliffe, and has 
been largely used by him. The short but interesting tract begins 
with Grossetéte’s description of a monk outside his cloister (hence 
the title Lzncolniensis) ; but it treats chiefly of the attacks of the 
Begging Orders upon ‘poor priests,’ and calls upon knights and 
lords to take the persecuted men under their protection, and to 
join the battle for Christ’s cause and the reformation of His 
Church. 

57. For the skilles (reasons) Lordis schulden constreyne 
Clerkis to lyve in mekenesse, wilful povert, etc. 

58. De Vita Sacerdotum. The subject is the necessity of 
secularising the property of the Church, and reducing the priests 
to apostolic poverty. 


VI.—LETTERS 


1. Jn Latin 


89. Litera missa Archiepiscopo Cantuariensi. The letter 
first establishes Wycliffe’s principle that the clergy should possess 
no secular lordships, in connection with which it opposes the 
crusade in the cause of Pope Urban VI. The second chief 
subject of the letter is the doctrine of Transubstantiation, which 
the writer desires to see brought to a decision by the Primate, 
agreeably to the standard of Holy Scripture. The earliest date 
to which the letter can be assigned is the year 1382, but possibly 
it might fall in the year following. 

90. Litera missa Episcopo Lincolniensi—i.e. manifestly to 
Bishop John Bokyngham—is shorter than the preceding, and 
treats exclusively of the Lord’s Supper and the doctrine of 
change of substance; written either at the end of 1381, or at 
the beginning of 1382. 

gt. Litera parva ad quendam Socium (so in the Vienna MS. 
1387, fol. 107), a short letter of commendation to some one who 
shared his views and his struggles. 

92. De Octo Quaestionibus propositis disctpulo. The letter 
noticed by Shirley in his Catalogue, 61 (6), under the title De 
Peccato in Spivritum Sanctum, appears to have been nothing 
more than an integral part of this letter, De Octo Quaestionibus, 
viz., the answer to the first question. 
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The letter De Amore, numbered (5) in Shirley, is a Latin 
translation of an English original (see Eng. No. 59). On the 
other hand, the pieces numbered (1) and (4) in Shirley, viz, dd 
Urbanum Papam and Ad Simplices Sacerdotes, are both only 
letters by supposition, but not in reality. As to the latter of 
the two, we refer the reader to what is said upon this point 
above, p. 450. The alleged letter to Pope Urban VI., published 
by Shirley in the Latin original, in Fasc. Zizam., p. 341, was 
early translated into English in the form of a free paraphrase. 
This English version of it was first printed by Lewis in the 
appendix to his Life and Opinions, ii. 122. In the Select Works, 
iii. 504-506, Arnold has published the fragment with critical 
exactness upon the basis of the two original MSS. of it which 
are extant in England. As to its contents and form, | refer to 
the remarks which have been already made, chap. ix. 


2. In English 


59. Ad Quingue Quaestiones. Here Wycliffe answers five 
questions of a friend and sympathiser on the subject of the love 
of God. There is no doubt that the English text is the original, 
and the Latin a translation (véde Shirley, Nos. 61, 5), for more 
than once the writer speaks in such a way of the Latin and the 
English that we must suppose that the letter was originally 
written in English. And as Wycliffe remarks that it is difficult 
to give a right answer to these questions in the English tongue, 
I think I may infer from this that the letter may have been 
written at a comparatively early date; for in his later years 
Wycliffe wrote so much English that in these years an expression 
of that kind could no longer be expected to come from him. 


PRINTED EDITIONS OF WYCLIFFE’S LATIN WORKS 


Since 1882 the Wycliffe Society has been busily engaged in 
removing the reproach that England had never printed the Latin 
works of one of her greatest Reformers. Since Professor Lechler’s 
book was written, the following Latin works of Wycliffe have 
been printed :— 


1882. 1. Wycliffe’s Latin Polemical Works, vol. i., edited by Dr. R. 


Buddensieg. ze : 
1883. 2. Wyclifte’s Latin Polemical Works, vol. ii, edited by Dr. R. 


Buddensieg. 
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1884. 


or) 


1835. 


? 


18386. 


1887. 


29 


1888. 
1889, 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


1897. 
1898. 


1899. 
1900, 


1901. 


1902. 


“ 


20. 


21. 
22. 


23) 
24. 


25. 
26. 


On FF WwW 


Wycliffe’s Writings 


. Wycliffe’s De Civili Dominio, Lib. I., edited by Reginald 
Lane Poole, M.A., Ph.D. 
Wycliffe’s De Composicione Hominis, edited by Dr. Rudolf 
Beer. 
. Wycliffe’s De Ecclesia, edited by Prof. J. Loserth, Ph.D. 


. Wycliffe’s Dialogus, sive Speculum Ecclesia Militantts, edited 


by A. W. Pollard, M.A. 


. Wycliffe’s De Benedicta Incarnacione, edited by the Rev. E. 


Harris, D.D. 


. Wycliffe’s Sermones, Part I., edited by Prof. Loserth, Ph.D. 
. Wycliffe’s Sermones, Part II., edited by Prof. Loserth, Ph.D. 
. Wycliffe’s De Officio Regis, edited by A. W. Pollard, M.A., 


and C. Sayle, B.A. 


. Wycliffe’s Sermones, Part III., edited by Prof. Loserth, Ph.D. 
. Wycliffe’s De Apostasia, edited by M. H. Dziewicki. 
. Wycliffe’s Sermones, Part IV. and last, edited by Prof. 


Loserth, Ph.D. 
. Wycliffe’s De Dominio Divino, edited by Reginald L. Poole, 
M.A., Ph.D. 


. Wycliffe’s Quaestiones and De Ente predicamentali, edited by 


Dr. R. Beer, 
. Wycliffe’s De Eucharistia, edited by Prof. J. Loserth, Ph.D. 
. Wycliffe’s De Blasphemia, edited by M. H. Dziewicki. 


. Wycliffe’s De Logica, vol. i., edited by M. H. Dziewicki. 
. Wycliffe’s Opus Evangelicum, vols. i. ii., edited by Prof. J. 


Loserth, Ph. D. 

Wycliffe’s Opus Evangelicum, vols. iii. iv., edited by Prof. J. 
Loserth, Ph.D. 

Wycliffe’s De Logica, vol. ii., edited by M. H. Dziewicki. 

Wycliffe’s De Stmonia, edited by Prof. Herzberg -Frinkel, 
Ph.D., and M. H. Dziewicki. 

Wycliffe’s De Logica, vol. iii., edited by M. H. Dziewicki. 

Wycliffe’s De Civili Dominio, Lib. II., edited by Prof. J. 
Loserth, Ph.D. 

Wycliffe’s De Civili Dominio, Lib. III., edited by Prof. J. 
Loserth, Ph.D. 

Wycliffe’s Afiscellanies I., edited by M. H. Dziewicki. 


The Society’s Future Publications will probably be :— 


Wycliffe’s De Potestate Papae, edited by Prof. J. Loserth, Ph.D. 
Wycliffe’s De Ente, edited by M. H. Dziewicki. 

Wycliffe’s De Mandatzs Divinis, edited by F. D. Matthew. 

Wycliffe’s De Statu Jnnocentiae, edited by F. D. Matthew. 

Wycliffe’s De Veritate S. Scripturae, edited by the Rev. Dr. R. 


Buddensieg. 


Wycliffe’s AZzscellantes II., edited by the Rev. J. P. Whitney, M.A. 
Wycliffe’s M€escellaneous Philosophical Works, edited by M. H. 


Dziewicki. 
And the rest of Wycliffe’s Latin Works. 


INDEX 


Abbreviations.—W. signifies Wycliffe ; 2. signifies Note. 


Abbotesley connected with Balliol 
College, 109 
Abendon, Henry, 38 
‘Abomination of 

378 2. 
Absolution, W. on, 370 
© Accident and Substance,’ 375 
Acrostic, a singular, 352 
Administrators of Sacraments, ques- 
tion concerning their worthi- 
ness, 365, 367 
Aelfric, his Bible versions, 225 
Aevum or aevitas, 280 
Age, its corruption, W. on, 333 
Albigenses in England, 55 
Alfred, King, 8, 10 
his Bible versions, 225 
Alliterative rhyme in Early English, 


Desolation,’ 


Fed. 
Angels, W.’s doctrine of, 287 
‘ Anglican Church,’ the, 14 
Anglo-Saxon language, 8 

Bible versions, 224 
Anne of Bohemia, 

Richard II., 497 

Anteferrt, the clause, 163 
Anthropology, W.’s, 288 
Antichrist, the Papal, 345, 346, 


consort of 


395 
Apocalyptic views, W.’s, 355 
¢ Armachanus,’ 58, 105 
Armagh, Richard Fitzralph, Arch- 
bishop of, 57 
his preferments, 57 
opposition to the Mendicants, 57 
sermons on evangelical poverty, 


59 
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Armagh, Archbishop of— 
defends his views before the 
Pope, 60 
compared with Grossetéte and 
W., 65 
his death, 66 
Armenian Church, the, 58 
Arnold of Brescia, 470 
Amold, Thomas, editor of W.’s 
Select English Works, 509 
Artes liberales, 99 
Articles, nineteen, from W.’s writ- 
ings condemned, 180 
his defence, 189 
Arundel, Thomas, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 485 
on W.’s Bible work, 230 
banished and reinstated, 486 
a persecutor of the Lollards, 487 
on the University of Oxford, 493 
death of, 494 
Assurance, Christian, W. on, 322 
Aston, John, 216, 425, 427, 428, 
432, 475 
‘ Atomistic’ view of conduct, 309 
Augustine, St., rules of interpreta- 
tion, 271 
affinity with W., 289, 291 
Augustine, ‘the apostle of the 
English,’ 124 
Augustinians, an order of mendi- 
cant friars, 125, 352 
Aust, W. prebendary of, 169 
Australes, 96 
Authority, Positive Revelation, W. 
on, 257 
Avignon, the Papal court at, 50 
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Avignon— 
conferences at, 150 
‘removal from, to Rome, 178 


Baber, H. H., edition of W.’s New 
Testament, 242 2. 
catalogue of W.’s writings, 508 
Bacon, Roger, acquainted with 
Greek, 98 
his scientific greatness, IOI 
Badby, John, his martyrdom, 489 
Bagster’s ‘English Hexapla,’ edi- 
tion of W.’s New Testament, 
242 2. 
Bale, John, Bishop of Ossory, 125 
catalogue of W.’s writings, 507 
Ball, John, 77, 400, 403, 404 
Balliol College, Oxford, 94 
W. probably studied at, 95 
W. master of, 108 
he resigns, 112 
statutes of, 109 
supposed poverty of, 109 
Banishment, W.’s alleged, 450 
Baptism, W. on, 366 
Barons, the, become truly English, 


14 
and the Church, 40 
Beaufort, Henry, 
Cardinal, 497 
Becket, Thomas, Archbishop, 124 
Bedeman, Laurence, 432 
Bede, ‘the Venerable,’ 225 
Benedictines, the, opposed by W., 


Bishop and 


349 
Benefices declined by W.’s preachers, 
215 
Berengarius of Tours, 397 
Bernard of Clairvaux, 470 
Berton, William, Chancellor of 
Oxford, 398 
Bethlehem Chapel, Prague, 498 
Bible, See Scripture 
Bible Translation, W.’s, 230 
his silence respecting, 231 
made from the Latin Vulgate, 
237 
completion and revision of, 241 
MSS. multiplied (with facsimile), 
242, 478 
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Bible Translation, W.’s— 
circulated among the Lollards, 
494 
printed editions of, 241 
Bishop and Presbyter originally the 
same, 339 
Blackfriars, council at, 410 
the condemned articles, 411 
Body of Christ, the Church, 321 
Body of Christ in the Lord’s Sup- 
per, W. on, 385 
Bohemia, W.’s alleged exile to, 450 
connexion with England, 498 
reforming movements in, 499 
Boniface, mission to Germany, IO 
Boreales, 96 
Bracton, Henry, 39 
Bradwardine, Thomas, 68 
his University career, 70 
spiritual awakening, 71 
lectures at Oxford, 71 
royal chaplain, 71 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 72 
his death, 72 
compared with the Reformers, 73 
his theology, 74 
relations to the Church of Rome, 


75 
compared with W., 289, 290 
Braybrook, Bishop, 431 
Bretigny, Peace of, 142 
Britain, early evangelisation of, 9 
British and Saxon Churches, 10 
Bruges, Conference at, on the peace, 
I51 
on ecclesiastical questions, 151 
names of the commissioners, 151 
effects of W.’s visit to, 153 
his part in the transactions, 341 
Brute, Walter, 483 
Buckingham, John, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, 431 
Bulls, Papal, against W., 183 


Caedmon, the monk, 225 

Cain (Caym), type of the Mendicant 
Orders, 352 

Calixtines, the, 388 

Canon Law, W.’s studies in, 105 

Canonisation, W, on, 327 


Index 


Canonists, the, opposed by W., 350 
Canterbury Hall, Oxford, 113 
W. warden of, 113 
his exclusion, 114 
the Pope’s decision, 117 
the hall now merged in Christ 
Church, 119 
Carmelites, an order of mendicant 
friars, 125, 352 
Catalogues of W.’s writings, 507, 
525 
Causa Dez, Bradwardine’s, 72 
Celibacy of the clergy, 337 
‘Cesarean Bishops,’ 340 
Chaucer, his character of a ‘country 
priest,’ 206 
Chichely, Henry, Archbishop, 494, 


497 
CHRIST: Occam maintains His 
sole Headship of the Church, 
48 
the Author of Holy Scripture, 
260 
W.’s doctrine concerning Him, 
294, 469 


the Incarnation, 294 

the Centre of humanity, 295 
exalted views of, 296 

the exclusive source of salvation, 


297 
threefold dignity and work of, 
208 
Prophet, 298 
Example, 299, 308 
Priest and Sacrifice, 300 
extent of His saving work, 300 
King of kings, 301 
Christ Church, Oxford, Canterbury 
Hall incorporated with, 119 
Christian life, W.’s view of the, 308 
Church, W.’s doctrine concerning 
the, 314, 320, 470 
constitution of the, 333 
moral character of the, 331 
worship of the, 323 
reform of the, 354 
secularisation of its revenues, 356 
Citation of W. to Rome, 448 
Clergy, the, W. on, 316, 333, 339, 


337 
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Clergy, the, W. on— 

delinquent, 358 
Clifford, Sir Lewis, 189, 477 
Cobham, Lord, assists the Lollards, 


495 
apprehended and condemned, 
495, 496 
his martyrdom, 496 
Commentaries attributed to W., 231 
Commons, the, privileges of, vio- 
lated, 438 
Concordat between England and 
the Pope, 158 i 
Confession, Fitzralph on, 61 
Constance, Council of, 38, 501, 502 
Constantine, alleged ‘donation’ of, 
349, 355 
Convocation, W. summoned before, 
171 
Conway, Roger, Franciscan, 67 
Councils, general power of, 47 
‘Counsels of perfection,’ 308 
Courtenay, William, Bishop of 
London, 172, 189 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 408, 


433 
his death, 485 
Courthope, Mr., on the Canterbury 
Hall question, 115 
Creation and Creator, the, W. on, 


279 
Critical spirit of W., 457 
Crump, Henry, 426, 430 
Crown and Church, W. on, 358 
Cruciata, 444 
Crusade for Urban VI. promoted 
by Bishop Spencer, 394, 441, 
443, 444 
its ignominious end, 447 
for Gregory XII., 500 
Cup, denial of, to the laity, 378 


Dante on the ‘Donation of Con- 
stantine,’ 355 

De Dominio Divino, 120 

De Haeretico Comburendo, Act, 487 

De Veritate Scripturae Sacrae, 2597. 

De la Mere, Speaker of the Com- 
mons, 167 

Dialectics a favourite study, 100 
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 Dialogus, 216 
Docetism, 382 
Doctor Evangelicus, 264, 273 
Doctor Mirabilis, tot 
Doctor Profundus, 69, 289 
Doctor of Theology, duties of, 119 
W. attains the degree, 120 
Dominicans (Jacobites), the, on 
apostolic poverty, 44 
W. and the, 125, 352 
Dominium, one form of, corre- 
sponds with AZindsterdum, 285 
Donatism, alleged, of W., 366, 368 
Duns Scotus, 305, 364 


Earnestness and pathos of W., 462 


‘Earthquake Council.’ See Black- 
friars 

Ecclesiastics in secular offices, 26, 
144 


Edward I., 40 
suggests the canonisation of 
Grossetéte, 37, 42 
contests the claims of Boniface 
VIII. in Scotland, 41, 42 
Edward II., feeble reign of, 40 
Edward III. and the Pope, 51 
refuses Papal tribute, 127 
Jubilee of his reign, 161 
troubles of his declining years, 165 
his death, 183 
Edward the Black Prince, his death, 


142 
Election, W.’s doctrine of, 315, 318 
Endowments, ecclesiastical, W. on, 
181 
England and the Papacy, 12, 13, 


23 
Church of, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, 50 
English language, its growth, 8 
its three periods, and Bible trans- 
lations in each, 227 
English nation, its components, 7 
Episcopalianism, Gallican, 342 
Epistles, Pauline, Latin and Eng- 
lish versions, 236 
Ethical System of W., 305 
Evangelical Reformer, W. the first, 
47% 
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‘Evangelical State,’ the, 3 58 

Evil, W.’s doctrine of, 289, 291 

Example of Christ the standard of 
conduct, 308 

Excommunication, articles on, 412 

Exhumation of W.’s remains ordered 
by Council of Constance, 502 

effected, 505 


Fable of the Owl and Feathers, 143 
Faith, saving, W. on, 302 
and intellect, 303 
and feeling, 303 
and justification, 305 
Fall, the, W.’s doctrine of, 293 
Festivals, Church, W. on, 328 
Fillingham, W. rector of, III 
excused residence, I12 
Fitzralph. See Armagh 
Fleming, Richard, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, 505 
Foreigners in English Church liv- 
ings, 159, 160, 184 
‘Foreknown’ and ‘reprobate,’ 317 
Forshall and Madden, the Wyclifjite 
Bible, 231, 241 2., etc. 
Foxe, John, Acts and Monuments, 
quoted Jassim 
France, war with, 142 
Franciscan Friars, the contest with 
the Papacy, 43, 44 
Franciscans (Minorites), the, 43, 
44, 45, 282, 283 
on apostolic poverty, 59 
W. and the, 125, 352 
Francis of Assisi, 470 
Franco-Norman ascendency in Eng- 
land, 7 
Frederick of Lavagna and Grosse- 
téte, 34 
French Crown, claim to, renounced 
by England, 142 
Fuller, Thomas, 505 


Garnier, Arnold, Papal Nuncio, 
145, 159, 163 

Gascoigne, Thomas, Chancellor of 
Oxford, 38 

Gerhard, anti-Romish leader, 54 

Gerson, John, 69 


Index 


Gilbert, John, Bishop of Bangor, 
150 
of Hereford, 158 
‘Glosses,’ method of study by, 103 
Gop: His existence and attributes, 
as taught by W., 274 
not the author of sin, 289 
Gospel, the, 229 
Gospels, Harmony of the, attributed 
to W., 234 
Greek language, neglected in the 
Middle Ages, 98 
W.’s ignorance of, 98 
Grossetéte, Robert, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, his character, 15, 38 
dates of his birth and death, 17 
life in Oxford, and religious 
awakening, 17, 18 
elected bishop, 19 
reforming measures, 19 
journey to Lyons to the Pope, 
20, etc. 
firmness and conscientiousness, 21 
supports the Mendicant Orders, 
27 


resists the nepotism of the Pope, 
31, 34 
his death, 37 
canonisation proposed, 37, 42 
known as Lizcolniensis, 37, 105 
Guter, John, Dean of Segovia, 151 


Heathen reactions in England, 9, 10 
Henry II. and Becket, 12 
Henry III., political movements in 
his reign, 14, 40 
Henry IV., accession of, 486 
begins to persecute, 487 
Henry V. present at Badby’s mar- 
tyrdom, 489 
accession to the throne, 493 
death, 496 
Henry VI., accession to the throne, 
496 ) ba 
Hereford, Nicholas, helper in Bible 
translation, 238 
sudden stoppage of his work, 238 
proceedings at Oxford, 419, 426, 
429, 431 
summoned to Rome, 432, 449 
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Hereford, Nicholas— 
preacher among the Lollards, 
433, 475 
‘Heretics’ in England (1150), 54 
Act for the burning of (1400), 487 
Hierarchy, development of the, 340 
Horn, John, W.’s curate, 439 
his account of W.’s death, 453 
Hugate, John, Master of Balliol 
(1366), 112 
Humour of W., 463 
Huss, John, W.’s true successor, 
472, 504 
birth of Huss, 498 
his University work, 498 
proceedings against, 499 
epposes crusade and retires to 
voluntary exile, 500, 501 
summoned before the Council at 
Constance, 502 
condemnation and death, 503 
indebtedness to W., 501 


Ideas, W. on, 250 
Idolatry, prevailing, 331 
Images and pictures in churches, 324 
‘ Impanation,’ 385 
Incarnation, the, W.’s doctrine of, 
294 
and the Eucharist, 381 
Infallibility, Papal, W. on, 341 
Investiture controversy, the, 12 
Irony and sarcasm of W., 465 
Islip, Simon, Archbishop, founder 
of Canterbury Hall, 113 
Itinerant preachers, or ‘ poor 
priests,’ sent out by W., 208 
trained in Oxford (and probably 
Ludgarshall), 209 
Lutterworth afterwards 
centre, 440 
relation to the parochial clergy, 
212 
two stages in the movement, 215 
their garb and methods, 217, 479 
W.’s tracts on, 219 
Courtenay on, 409, 415 
Lingard on, 479 
their gradual 


494 


their 


disappearance, 


532, 


Jerome, St., views on the Lord’s 
Supper, 374 
on the episcopate and presby- 
terate, 339 
Jerome of Prague at Oxford, 498 
Joan, Princess, mother of Richard 
Tass 
protects W., 189 
John, King, and the Pope, 12 
political movements in his reign, 


14 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
151, 153, 154, 165, 167, 172, 
189, 405, 436 

Jubilee of Edward III., 161 

Justification by Faith, inadequacy 
of W.’s teachings on, 303, 310, 
314 


Knighton, Henry, Canon of Lei- 
cester, 229, 477; quoted passim 


Laity, W. on the, 334 
Lambeth, citation of W. to, 188 
Langham, Simon, Archbishop, 
117, 141 
Last Age of the Church, not W.’s, 
67 
Latimer, Lord, 166, 167, 174 
Latimer, Sir Thomas, 477, 481 
Law, the evangelical, 261, 263 
Lay preaching introduced by W., 
215 
Legends, Church, W. on, 457 
Leipzig University, 96, 499 7. 
Leland, Ztinerary, 86 
Lewis, John, quoted sasszm 
edition of the Wiclif New Testa- 
ment, 242 n. 
catalogue of W.’s writings, 507 
Lincoln, extent of the diocese of, 19 
Lincolniensis, See Grossetéte 
Literary methods of W., 460 
Logical Treatises, W.’s, 248 
‘Logos,’ the, W. on, 278 
‘Lollard,’ derivation of the word, 
473 7. 
Lollards, the term applied to W.’s 
followers, 426, 473 
their statistics, 477 
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Lollards— 
their ‘Conclusions,’ 482 
their opponents, 480 
martyrs, 488, 489 
abortive rising in London, 495 
and Hussites, 380 

London, riot in, 175 
expiated, 176 
citizens of, protect W., 189 
outbreak of revolt in, 400 
penitential procession in, 415 
attempted rising of Lollards in, 


495 
Longland, Robert, author of Piers 
Plowman’s Vision, 76 
Lord’s Supper, the, W. on, 368, 381 
Louis of Bavaria and the Papacy, 


282 
Love the centre of Christian vir- 
tues, 306 


Ludgarshall, W. rector of, 169 
Luther, 353, 379, 380, 388, 389 
and Huss, 504 
translation of the Bible by, 237 
Lutterworth, W. rector of, 170, 206, 


434, 435, 439. 451 
burning of his remains at, 505 


Madden, Sir Frederic, and Rev. J. 
Forshall, the Wyclifite Bible, 
231, 241 7., etc. 

Magna Charta, 13, 124 

Manuscripts of W.’s Bible, 242 

Martyrdom, W. prepared for, 359, 
450 

Mass, the, W.’s early belief in, 369 

Masses for the dead, W. on, 331 

Mayfield, a Wyclyve rector of, 115 

Melanchthon on W., 313, 368 

“Men of the Gospel,’ a name for 
W.’s adherents, 264 

Mendicant Friars, 348, 350, 351; 
406 

and Grossetéte, 27 

and Richard of Armagh, 58 

their insidious ways, 62 

their mischief in the Universities, 
63 

their encroachments, 66 

attacked by W., 125 
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Mendicant Friars— 
date of W.’s first opposition, 125 
Merit, human, W.’s doctrine con- 
cerning, 287, 310 
four questions on, 311 
Merton College, Oxford, Bradwar- 
dine’s, 69, 70 
question as to W.’s connexion 
with, 95, 108 
Metaphysical writings, W.’s, 249 
Millennium, the, W. on, 355 
Mixtim Theologi, 263 
Monastic Orders, W. on, 348 
Monks ridiculed by W., 465 
More, Sir Thomas, on medizval 
translations of the Bible, 223 


‘Nations’ in the medizval Uni- 
versities, 96 

Nature, the Light of, W. on, 256 

Netter, Thomas. See Walden 

Nicholas of Lyra, 271 

Norman Bible Versions, 226 

Norman Conquest and the Papacy, 
II 

Norman element in England, its 
decline, 14 

Normandy incorporated in France, 


ig 
Nottingham, Lollards at, 486 


~ Occam, William, a Franciscan, 43 
a keen independent thinker, 43 
on apostolic poverty, 43 
banished, 44 
protest against Papal absolutism, 

46 
writings and influence, 49 
recognition of Scripture author- 
ity, 265 

Oldcastle, Sir John. 

Ormulum, the, 227 

Otho, Cardinal Legate (1240), 

menaced, 15 
Oxford, in the diocese of Lincoln, 
19 
University, number of students, 


See Cobham 


63 
troubled by the Mendicant Friars, 
63 
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Oxford— 
colleges before 1350, 94 
course of study, 99 “ 


length of course, 106 
W.’s chief field of labour, 107 
summoned by the Pope to pro- 
ceed against W., 186 
reception of mandate, 187 
measures against W., 398, 419 
tumultuous proceedings, 424 
excommunications at, 429 
Provincial Synod at, 435 
testimony to W., 491 
authenticity of the 
challenged, 492 
reaction against Wycliffite doc- 
trines, 493 
decadence of the University,“494 


document 


Pantheistic conceptions, narrowly 
escaped by W., 278 
Papal absolutism resisted by Oc- 
cam, 46 
claims ostensibly abandoned, 157 
exactions, resistance to, 145 
pretensions repelled, 41 
primacy, the, 340, 341 
* reservations,’ 162 
‘schism,’ the, 191, 343, 390, 446 
Pardons and Indulgences, 444 
Parliament, the English, and the 
Papal tribute, 127 
W.’s record of the debate, 130, 
137 
constitution of Parliament in W.’s 
time, 137 
W. probably a member, 138 
the ‘ Good,’ 158 
memorial of, to the king, 158 
first of Richard II., 184 
of 1382, 417 
W.’s memorial to, 437 
Parliamentary rights, growth of, 40 
Parochial clergy in W.’s time, 212 
Pastoral Office, On the, by W., 212 
Pateshull, Peter, 480 
Payne, Peter, 492 
Peace of Bretigny, 142 
Peasants’ Revolt, the, 400 
false charges against W., 402 
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Peculiaris Regis Clericus, an office 
held by W., 139 
Pelagianism, 309 
opposed by Bradwardine, 72 
Percy, Lord Henry, Grand Mar- 
shal, 172 
Perrers, Alice, 165, 167 
Philip IV., ‘the Fair,’ and the 
Papacy, 42, 282 
Philip IV., of France, 50 
Pictures in churches, 324 
Piers Plowman’s Creed, 485 
Piers Plowman’s Vision, 75 
Pilgrimages, W. on, 329 
Lollards on, 481 
Plowman s Tale, the, 484 
Pluralities, 170 
Polemical writings by W., list of, 
19 
§ Poor Priests. See /tnerant 
Pope Silvester, and Constantine, 340 
Gregory I., ‘the Great,’ 9 
Gregory VII. (Hildebrand), 46, 
320, 335, 347, 479 
Innocent III., and King John, 
12, 127 
Innocent IV., 34, 35 
Alexander IV., 59 
Boniface VIII, 41, 42, 282, 
471 
John XXII., 44, 282 
Clement VI., 50 
Urban V., 126, 157, 170 
Gregory XI., 150, 156, 164; 
removes from Avignon to 
Rome, 178; his bulls against 
W., 1783 published in Eng- 
land, 183; his death, 191; 
a great opponent of W., 339, 
350, 390 
Urban VI., 342, 390; 448 
Clement VII., 343, 391 
Benedict XIII. (‘ Anti-pope’), 


502 
Gregory XII. (‘Anti- pope’), 
502 
John XXIII., 502 
Clement VIII,, 505 
Popes possibly unnecessary, 394 
Poverty, apostolical, 59 
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Poverty of Jesus, 59 
Practical aims of W., 459 
‘ Preemunire,’ statute of, 53 
Prague, University of, and W.’s 
teachings, 501 
and Huss, 501 


Preachers, Dominican and Fran- 
ciscan, 197 
W.’s ‘ poor priests.” See L¢zner- 
ant 


Preaching, W.’s views respecting, 
193, 195, 201, 323 
prevalent faults of, criticised by 
W., 197, 199 
Predestination, W. on, 317 
Prediction, a remarkable, 352 
Prefaces to the books in W.’s Bible, 


237 
Presbyter and bishop originally one, 
339, 346 
and deacon, 339 
Presence, the Real, W. on, 383 
threefold, 384 
Priesthood of Believers, the uni- 
versal, 335 
Princes, secular, power of, in the 
Church, 357 
Progress in W.’s views, 245 
illustrated, 246 
on the Church, 321 
on Papal Primacy, 340, 341 
on Monastic Orders, 348, 349 
on the Lord’s Supper, 369 
‘ Provisions,’ Papal, 51, 150, 162, 
184 
statute of Provisors, 53 
Psalter, the, early translations of, 
228 
Pulpit, abuse of the, in W.’s time, 
195 
Purgatory, W. on, 314 
Purvey, John, W.’s coadjutor in 
Bible translation, 439, 475 
his revision of the work, 242, 
243 
his trial, 488 
recantation, 488 
returns to evangelical views, 489 


Quadrivium, 99 
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Queen’s College, Oxford, not W.’s 
alma mater, 95 
he resided there, 112 


Realism, W.’s, 251 

Reason and Revelation, 255, 270 

Redingate, John, nominated Warden 
of Canterbury Hall, 117 

Reformation views of W., 468 

‘ Regent Masters’ at Oxford, 107 

Relics, veneration of, 329 

Repentance and conversion, W. on, 


301 
Repyngdon, Philip, 421, 424, 426, 


_ 427, 429, 4325 475, 505 
Richard II.,son of the Black Prince, 


166 
declared heir- apparent to the 
crown, 167 


his accession, 183, 189, 417 
his deposition, 486 
Richard of Armagh. See Fztsralph 
Richmond in Yorkshire; two places 
of the name, 87 
‘ Richmondshire,’ 88 
Rigge, Robert, Chancellor of Ox- 
ford, 421, 422, 424, 425, 426 
Rolle, Richard, of Hampole, 227, 
228 
Rome and England in the thirteenth 
century, 15 


Sacrament of the Altar, the, 388 
Sacraments, W.’s doctrine of, 361 
number of the, 362 
efficacy of, 363 
worthiness of administrators, 364 
Saint worship, W. on, 326 
St. Paul’s, London, W. in, 172 
Saints’ Days, W. on, 328 
Salvation, W.’s doctrine on, 301 
Satan, ‘the loosing of,’ 355, 374 
his permitted power, 413 
misrepresentation of W.’s views 
respecting, 413 
Savile, Henry, editor of Brad war- 
dine, 69 
Savonarola, 353, 472 
Sawtree, John, first English Lollard 
martyr, 483 
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Saxon element in England, its 
growth, 14 
Saxons, conversion of the, 9 
their Church Roman, 10 
Sbynjek, Archbishop of Prague, 
499, 510 
Schism, the Papal, 343, 391 
Science, medizeval study of, rot 
W.’s knowledge of, 456 
Scotland, rival claims of Edward I. 
and Boniface VIII., 41 
persecution extended to, 490 
Scottish Church, the, 41 
Scotus, Duns, 305, 364 
Scripture, Holy, W. asserts its 
supremacy, 150 
a book for all, 222, 273 
‘for the people ’-—W.’s thought, 
236 
too much ignored in preaching, 
197 . 
W.’s constant appeal to, 202 
and Church teaching, 266 
and tradition, 257, 267, 268 
the Word of God, 260 
its authority, sufficiency, and in- 
fallibility, 261, 262 
thecharter of Christian liberty, 262 
meaning revealed by the Holy 
Spirit, 268 
self-interpreting, 269 
and the Fathers, 270 
and reason, 270 
literal and spiritual sense of, 270 
W.’s great knowledge of, 265 
the absolute standard of truth, 
469. See Bible 
Self-denial of W., 466, 467 
Sentences, the, of Peter the Lom- 
bard, 103, 112 
Sermons, W.’s, in two great classes, 
193 
Latin, 194 
list of, 514 
English, 205, 439 
list of, 515 
his topics, 202 
standard of appeal, 202, 203 
method, 204 
earnestness, 206 
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Shepherds, true and false, 336, 337 
Shirley, Prof. W. W., on the Can- 
terbury Hall question, 116 

on the date of W.’s attack on the 
mendicants, 348 
catalogue of W.’s writings, 508 
Sigismund, King of Hungary and 
Rome, and Emperor, 502 
Simony, 159 . 
Sincerity of W.’s character, 463 
Smith, William, 476 
Sovereignty, Divine, W. on, 318 
Spencer, Henry, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, 441 
Spresswell, W.’s birthplace, 86 
Stages, successive, in W.’s career, 
468 
Stephen, Friar of Dolan, 500, 510 
Stockholm, W.’s MSS. in, 498 
Stokes, Peter, Carmelite, commis- 
sioned to Oxford, 414, 421, 
422, 423, 425, 426, 430 
Story, Sir Richard, 477, 481 
‘ Substance and Accident,’ 375 
Sudbury, Simon, Archbishop, 151, 
158, 189 
murdered by rebels, 401, 408 
Summa in Theologia, W.’s great 
work, 281, 513 
analysed, 284 
Summae, theological text- books, 
104. 
Swift, the river, 505 
Swinderby, William, 476 


Tees, valley of the, 88 
Testaments, the two, how related, 
2472 
Theocracy, 263 
Theology, ‘queen of the sciences,’ 
103 
as studied in the Middle Ages, 
103 
Thorpe, Wm., Wycliffite preacher, 
210, 214, 216, 490 
Tracts, W.’s later, 440 
by W. and his successors, 478 
Tradition, 257, 264 
and Scripture interpretation, 267, 
268 
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Translation. See Azble 
Translations, episcopal, a profit to 
the Pope, 161 
Transubstantiation, renounced by 
W., 370, 372, 388 
contrary to Scripture, 373 
unsupported by early tradition, 
374 
opposed to the senses, 375 
supported by false metaphysics, 
375 
consequences of, 376 
idolatry,. 377 
blasphemy, 378 
openly attacked by W., 396 
his ‘ twelve theses,’ 397 
Treasure, English, claimed by the 
Pope, W. on, 185 
Tribute claimed by Rome, imposed 
on England, 126 
refused by Parliament, 127 
Trillek, Bishop of Rochester, 138, 
164 
Trinity, the, W. on, 277 
Trivium, 99 


Unbelievers do not truly partake 
the Lord’s Supper, 387 
Universals, reality of W.’s views 
on, 250 
Universities, medizeval, 93 
their studies, 98 


Vaughan, Dr. Robert, catalogue or 
W.’s writings, 508 
Vienna, Wycliffe MSS. at, 511 
Virgin Mary, the, W. on, 326 
Assumption of, 330 
Virtue, W.’s doctrine of, 305 
Vulgate, Latin, version of Scripture, 
importance attached to the, 
104 
W.’s translation made from the, 
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Walden, Thomas Netter of, Car- 
melite monk, on W., 366 
Waldenses, the, 55 
compared with W., 267 
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Walsingham, Thomas, Chronicler 
of St. Albans, 156, 190 
on the death of W., 454 
Walworth, Mayor of London, 402 
War taxes on Church property, 143 
Wars of Edward III., 50 
Wat the Tyler, 401, 402 
Waytstathe, Richard, 476 
Wenceslaus, King of Bohemia, 499 
Why Poor Priests have no Benefices, 


213 
Woodford, William, Franciscan, 
486, 510 


Woodhall, Henry, of Canterbury 
Halli ai3; 117 
Word of God, the, 260 
Worship, sensuousness in, 324 
Writings of W., their scientific 
value, 455 
drawbacks in their style, 455 
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Writings of W.— 
many-sidedness of, 461 
arranged in six classes, 512 (96 
Latin and 65 English) 
Wycclyve or Wyclyve, John, of 
Mayfield, 90, 108 
Wyckett, the, 274, 378 #., 399, 511 
Wycliffe, a village on the Tees, 88 
the manor-house and family, 88, 
89 
the family for many generations 
strong Romanists, 90 
Wycliffes, the two, 114, 115 
Wykeham, William, Bishop of Win- 
chester, Lord Chancellor, 144, 
4 425 


Yorkshire, character and dialect, 89 


Zwingli and W., 382, 389 


THE END 
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and a concluding chapter by Mr. Burkitt, containing a part of the account of the 
Sinai Palimpsest which he gave at the Church Congress, adds not a little to the value 
and interest of the volume.”—7he Times. 


Among the Tibetans. 


By ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
With Illustrations by Epwarp WuHYMPER, Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


With her power of vivid description Mrs. Bishop enables the reader to realise much 
of the daily life and many of the strange scenes to be witnessed in that far-off land. 
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